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JOHN MERRYMAN. = : 3, E WARNER 
; at SHIN MERRY MAN & CO. 


Pp“ Gurmers’ & Blautera’ Agency, 


No. 67 West Fayette Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Peruvian Guano, Ground Bones, and all Manufactured Fortilizers 


OF KNOWN VALUE. 


We ‘select and purchase at Manufacturers’ Prices the most approved Agricultural 
Implements, including 


THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, PLOUGHS, REAPERS AND 
MOWERS, GRAIN DRILLS, GRATIN FANS, HARROWS, 


CORN SHELLERS, PLOUGH CASTINGS, ko. 

HEREFORD, DEVON, ALDERNEY, AYRSHIRE AND GRADE CATTLE, 
MILCH COWS, HORSES, MULES, SHEEP, 

SWINE, POULTRY, AND IN FACT, EVERYTHING REQUIRED. 


YOUNG MEN OF THE SOUTH 


PREPARE FOR BUSINESS BY ATTENDING THE 





Baltimore Husiness College, 


No. 8 N. CHARLES STREET. 
The only Practical Institution in the City of Baltimore. 


_— oo 


COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Curriculum of Study and Practice in this Institution is the result of many years 

of experience, and the best combination of business talent to be found in the country. 

It embraces Book-keeping in all its departments and applications, Commercial Law, 

Commercial Arithmetic, Business Writing, with incidental instruction in the principles 

of Political Economy, and a thorough training in Business Correspondence. For fur- 

ther particulars, send for Cellege Journal, Special Circular and splendid Specimens of 
Penmanship, (enclosing two letter stamps.) 

Address, W. H. SADLER, President, 
No. 8 NortaH Cuarues STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





HENRY E. PEYTON. POWHATAN B. STARKE. 


PEYTON & STARKH,. 


GENERAL 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


No. 26 Second Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Negotiate all kinds of Insurance in the best Maryland and Foreign Companies,.at the 
° lowest rates, without additional cost to the insured. 
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Soluble Pacific Guano, 





Its composition compared with Peruvian Guano. The reason why 
it is a better fertilizer for the culture of Corton, Corn and 
Tosacco. Its importance as condueing to permanent improve- 
ment of soils. Its economy. 


The composition and character of this Guane is identical with that of Peravian 
Guano. It contains the same elements, and is of the same altimate origin. Kt differe 
from Peruvian simply in the proportions tn which the same elemenis of fertility exist to 
each other. 

That this difference constitutes it a fertilizer better adapted to the culture of Cotton 
and Tobacco, than Peruvian Guano, we think will be made manifest by the following 
considerations : 

All who have given the subject attention know that animal matter yielding Ammo- 
nia, Soluble Phosphate, and Bone Phosphate of Lime, are the substances or elements 
which constitute the value of Pernvian Guano, and all commercial fertilizers. Thisis 
a matter of neither doubt or uncertainty, but of fact. Hence, as the results of chemical 
analysis, by competent chemists, are definite and certain, there is no difficulty ia arriving 
at the actual value of any fertilizer brought into market. The same results must fol- 
low from the same agencies found in any other Guano, with modifications arising from 
different proportions of the elements. 

Knowing, therefore, both the excellencies and defects of Peruvian Guano arising from 
the quantity and preportions of its elements, we have a basis of facts from which de- 
duetions may be made, as to the causes of certain known results. 


COMPOSITION OF SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


The following is the composition of thie Guano; the proportions and quantities of 
the elements here given being the average of 16 cargoes consigned to this gens? and 


discharged at Baltimore, taken from authentic inspectios reports of Doctors Piggot 
and Liebig, analytic chemists : 
Nitrogenous animal matter......... oe bb nedepevssteds dnt TRIG 36.10 cent 
Yielding/ammonia.........+..¢...338 ail 
Phosphate of Lime Soluble............0.. UL dbewbedictectipeabies be“ 
Bone Phosphate of Lime..............-. Bildisdeeee ee ee ae 2462" 
Incombustible matter and moisture... ......6. ccc ceccceeceeeee Se.ee ae 


The following is the composition of Perwvian Guano, taken from official inspectiom 
reports in this market : 


Nitrogenous animal matter..........c0.ss«+ «eveee+e58 to 60 per cent. 
¥ielding ammonia...... 12 vo 15 per ceut. 

Bone Phosphate of Lime........-.....ccceceeee fognces tell Tp eleas 

Incombustible matter and moisture........ yee socce ee Le 


A part of the Phosphoric acid in Pernvian Guano, s¢ated as phosphate of lime existe 
as phosphate of ammonia, and is soluble, but the quantity so existing is small. 

It will be seen by a cofaparison, that while Sel. Pacific Guero contains less animal 
matter and ammonia than Peruvian, it contains in all nearly double the quantity of 
Phosphate of Lime; and.that considerably more than gne-third of the whele exists in 
a form immediately soluble. 

Now, the practical question is, does this proportion of the same elements constitute 
it a better fertilizer tham Peruvian Guano? An answer to this important inquiry can 
best be given by calling attention to the defects, manifested in the use of Peruvian 
Guano, and considering the causes from which they arise, 
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THE DEFECTS OF PERUVIAN GUANO AND THEIR 
CAUSES. 


Every planter who has applied Peruvian Guano for more than one or two seasons 
has noticed: First, That if the season prove favorable (or seasonable) the tendency is 
to an excessive growt)4 o.*he weed, which proves to greater or less extent, detrimental 
to the yield of saleabi@ produc:. The cause of this defect is unquestionably due to the 
excess of animal matter and amnonia, in the Guano, which from its highly stimulating 
effect, (or a result analogous *ereto,) superinduces an excessive vegetable growth, 
while on the other hand the supply of Phorphate of Lime is inadequate to sustain the 
vegetable growth and furnish the supply needed to develop the fruit. 

Secondly, If drought intervene after Peruvian Guano is applied, it is noticed that 
however well the crop may have started, its growth is suspended ; the crop ‘‘fires;’’ and 
if the drought be prolonged the investment proves a comparative, if not total loss. 

This defect is the result of two causes: First, The excess of nitrogen or ammonia 
in the Guano superinduces the development of an unnatural quantity of sap and juices 
in the plant; the intervention of drought prevents the decomposition of the Guano by 
reason of the absence of sufficient moisture, which suddenly cuts off the supply of sap, 
and consequently the plant rapidly fails ; a result analogous to that produced in the 
human system by the sudden suspension of stimulants. The second cause is found in 
the fact that nearly all the Phosphate found in Peruvian Guano exists simply as neutral 
or bone phosphate, which is not immediately soluble, but is converted into soluble phos- 
phate during the process of the decomposition of the Guano. Ample moisture isa 
necessary condition to this result, hence the absence of sufficient moisture in consequence 
of drought prevents the conversion into soluble form, and the plant cannot take up the 
undissolved phosphate. 

Thirdly, Itis almost universally conceded, especially by those who have continued 
the use of Peruvian Guano through a period of years, that its effect is to diminish the 
productive power of the soil. This result has been so manifest in those parts of the 
country where it was first introduced that it has fallen almost into disuse. In Maryland 
not one-tenth of the quantity is now consumed that formerly was. We holdit capable 
of a rational demonstration, that the coptinued use of Peruvian Guano for 15 years, in 
quantity as usually applied, must result in ruinous depreciation to any ordinary soil. 
Certainly thisis a material defect. Its cause is found in the fact that the only element 
in Peruvian Guano that can contribute to permanent improvement is Phosphateof Lime. 
Of this element it contains the small quantity of 25 per cent.; hence, in an ordinary ap- 
plication of the Guano, the soil does not receive a supply equivalent to the loss sustain- 
ed in the production of the crop removed, and the inevitable result is depreciation, 
which becomes manifest after continued use. Improvement can only be had by the ap- 
plication of a larger quantity than is removed; this cannot be done by the use of Peru- 
vian Guano, without the useless, injurious and extravagant waste of ammonia. 

That the foregoing results, noticed in the use of Peruvian Guano, constitute im- 
portant defects is manifestly true. That they are due to the causes named does not 
admit of a rational doubt. 


‘ 


THESE DEFECTS DO NOT EXIST IN SOLUBLE PACIFIC 
GUANO. 


First, This Guano contains about one-third the quantity of ammonia found in Peru- 
vian ; hence the effects arising from an excess of that element are not manifested in its 
use. That this quantity of ammonia, accompanied with ready formed soluble Phos- 
phate of Lime, manifests equal effects in the early stages of the crop is demonstrated 
by experience. 

Secondly, The quantity of Phosphate of Lime in this Guano is nearly double that 
found in Peruvian, hence it supplies the soil with a quantity greater than is removed 
by the crops, and thus necessarily enhances its productive power. 

Thirdly, More than one-third of its large quantity of Phosphate of Lime exists as 
ready formed soluble phosphate, hence its action is not contingent to near the same ex- 
tent as Peruvian, upon the presence of moisture; therefore, in the event of drought 
crope fertilized with it continue their growth, and do not fire and fail as when fertilized 
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with Peruvian. That its effects are modified by protracted drought is true, but not to 
one-fourth the extent as is the case with Peruvian Guano. . 

Fourthly, For purposes of rapid improvement it may be applied in Jarge quantities 
without loss or detriment arising from waste of ammonia. 

If the use of Pacific Guano confirms the deductions made, then we have a demon- 
stration that the defects of Peruvian Guano arise from the causes named, and further, 
that this Guano is a fertilizer of greater real value to the agriculture of the country 
than Peruvian Guano. : 

Pacific Guano was used on the last cotton and tobacercrop*s in all the Southern 
States, with results fully and entirely sustaining our ductioms. The testimony of 

lanters from all parts of the South, must be acceptedys conclusive evidence as to the 

t. We and our agents are prepared to furnish an ahay of concurrent testimony on 
this point that must convince all who ean be convinced o° any fact by human testimony. 

. nother fact of material importance in relation to thie Guano is its economy. 
While its value is actually greater its cost is materially less, its price being from $15 to 
less per ton than Peruvian. The reason of this difference in price is, that it is 
ween one controlled by American citizens, and not by a foreign government, hence it is 
not subject to the same advance arising from the —— on gold. The packages of 
this Guano are branded with the name of John 8. Reese & Co. None other is genuine. 


‘ JOHN 8. REESE & Cv., 
General Agents for the Soluble Pacific Guano Co. 
Office, 71 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
The following table exhibits the analysis of 16 cargoes Soluble Pacific Guano, the 
average of which is given as the basis of comparison with Peruvian. The original 
authenticated manuscripts may be seen at our Office. The cargoes do not stand in the 
order of their arrival. . 
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BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER, 1866. 
Attention is invited to the annexed statement by Dr. A. Snowden Piggot, anal 


tic 
chemist,in relation to the inspection of Soluble Pacific Guano, from which it will be 
seen that the business of this Agency is conducted on theonly correct principles adap- 
ted to thg prosecution of this important trade. for the protection and safety, both of 
the buyer and seller. JOHN 8. REESE & CO., Gen'l Agents. 
ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 59 Gay STREET, 
BaLTIMORE. t 
I hereby certify that I am.in the habit of inspecting every cargo of Soluble Pacific 
@uine errivin in this market consigned to John 8. I & bo, x 
The samples for inspection are taken by myself or one of my assistants, without 
the interference or presence of any one connected with the sale of the Guano, 
erfectly fair representative of the lots actually offered for sale is thus obtained, 


A 
since the samples are taken direct from the packages in which it is sold. The sample 
thus taken is inspected by actual _— in this laboratory, and the report is Honees' in 


all cases upon the results of a veritable sample of the cargo. 

‘It is only just to the agents of this valuable Guano to state that it is remarkab! 
uniform in its ee Bg composition, and that recent importations contain more s0h- 
uble phosphoric acid than previous cargoes, and are therefore, to that extent, superior. 

[Signed] A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, 
Analytic aiid Consulting Chemist. 

AGENTS: Allison & Addison, Richmond, Va.; J. H: Marshall & Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
Rogers Jarratt & Rives, Petersburg, Va.; R. Norfleet, Tarboro’, N. C.; Wm. H. McRary 
& Co., Wilmington, N. é.; J. N. Robson, Charleston, 8. C.; E. C. Wade & Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga.; J. O. Mathewson & Co., Augusta, Ga.; Asher Ayres, Macon, Ga.; Wm. H 
Young, Columbus, Ga.; Dr. Wm. P. Harden, Clayton & Adair, Atlanta, Ga. 
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L COMPLETE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 


ad 








1. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 
3. UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, 
4, ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
5. ALGEBRA, 
6. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
7. GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, 
. 8. SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, 
9. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, ’ 
10. THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
12, THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS AS A 
DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND, 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, A. M., LL. D., 


Late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, and formerly Professor 
of Mathematics and Astronom} in the University of Mississippi. 


Some of the above Works are already prepared for the press, others are in course 
of preparation, and the publication of the series will be commenced as soon as suit- 
able arrangements can be made. The author trusts that an experience of nearly 
twenty years as a Teacher of Mathematics, and a still longer period devoted to a study 
of the principles and methods of the Science, will enable him to do something more 
than merely to copy preceding writers or translate French Books. 

While preserving all the excellences of the best models, he trusts to avuid some 
of their imperfections, and also to add valuable improvements of his own, especially 
in the elements of Geometry, Analytical Geometry, and the Difterential and Integral 
Calculus. 





“Is DAVIS A TRAITOR?” 


BY ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, L.L. D. 
Pp. 264. Baltimore, 1866. For Sale at the Bookstores of Baltimore, by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, and A. D. Appleton, New York. Retail price, $1.50 per 
copy ; postage, 16 cents. 





H. C. DALLAM, CHARLES W. RUSSELL, 
Attorney at Law,|Attorney at Law, 


Office, 31ST. PAUL STREET, | No. 28} ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE. BALTIMORE. 
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COTTON PLANTING. 
13scGcT7. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cottcn States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agricul 
ture Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama; besides leading chemists in 
America and Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural. Exhibition 
held at Hamburg, 1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, 
and preferred to Peruvian Guano. 

irculars containing particulars on application to 


B. M. RHODES & CO. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 











A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, M. D. 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


LABORATORY, 59 8S. GAY STREET. 
RESIDENCE, 40 BOLTON STREET. 


Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, Fertilizers, etc., analyzed, and opinions given on 
manufactures, chemical processes, etc. 





HENRY H. LEWIS. CLARENCE MORFIT. 


MORFIT & LEWIS, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


AND DEALERS IN FINE CHEMICALS, &c., 
No. 66 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, pure Re-Agents and Photographic Chemicals on hand 
and made to order. - 


McNALLY.& McMULLEN, 
39 S. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTERS AND DeEaLeRs IN 


Carriage, Wagon and Saddlery Hardware, 


Wheels, Spokes, Hubs, Rims, Axles, Springs, Bolts, 
Enameled Canvas and Leather, Varnish, Coach Trimmings, &c. 
Bits, Spurs, Buckles, Harness and Saddle Mountings, 
English Bridles, Saddlers? Tools and Materials generally. 
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University of Maryland, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
Session 1867-8. 
Tue Sixtieth Annual Session of the School of Medicine in the University ot Meryint, 





will commence early in October, 1867, and will end on the ist of March, i8¢ 

During the past few years this School has been adding rapidly to its well known 
advantages for medical tuition. Besides the full course of Didactic Lectures upon all 
the branches of Medicine, as now taught in the most advanced schools of the day, the 
courses of Clinical Lectures have been greatly extended. The University Hospitat, 
or INFIRMARY, attached to the College, affords in itself a great variety of disease asa 
Civil Hospital and as the Szamen’s Hosrrrau for the port of Baltimore. The public 
wards of this Institution are always open to students, and Clinical Lectures are de- 
livered therein at all seasons, Without any additional charge. The Bay Vrew ‘Hosrt- 
TAL, attached to the new Baltimore City Almshouse, which contains on an average 
about 800 patients, is now also used as a Clinical School, where Professors in the 
University, their Adjuncts, and other prominent members of the profession, give 
regular courses of instruction. There are — advantages at this Institution for 
Obstetrical and Pathological studies. The Home of the Friendless, several Orphan 
— and Dispensaries, also afford facilities for Clinical studies in general disease 
and in specialties. 

Withal, it may be confidently said, that the University of Maryland offers advanta- 
ges to students not surpassed by any American Medical School. 

The Faculty of the College, with the corps of Adjuncts, is now composed as follows: 


NATHAN R. SMITH, M. D., 
‘ Professor of Surgery. 
W. E. A. AIKIN, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
G. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics. 


RICHARD McSHERRY. M. D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, M. D., 

Professor of General, Descriptive, and Surgical Anatomy. 
SAMUEL C. CHEW, M. D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

FRANK DONALDSON, M. D., 

Professor of Physiology, Hygiene, and General Pathology. 
WM. T. HOWARD, M. D., 
Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 
JAMES H. BUTLER, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Adjunct to the Professor of Anatomy. 


The gentlemen above mentioned are the Physicians and Surgeons to the Infirmary, 
who give Clinical instruction throughout the year at that Institution. The Adjuncts 
give a Summer Courss of Lectures from March to July. 


ALAN P. SMITH, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor af Surgery. 

W. CHEW VAN BIBBER, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Practice. 


M. J. De ROSSET, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Chemistry. 


FRED. FE. CHATARD, Jr., M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Obstetrics. 


J. H. STRAITH. M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Materia Medica. 

The UNIvERstTy Hospirat affords ample accommodation for private patients who may 
wish any attention in medicine or aurgery, ce) well as for patients whogo into the public wards. 
There are two physicians resident in the house, besides a limited number of students who act 
as Clinical assistants. The fees for the fall Course of. Lectures are $120.00, or $15. 0 for the 
ticket of each Professor ; for Matri-ulation, $5.00; for Practical Ana omy, $10.00; and for 
Graduation,$20.00. The requirements for Graduation are such as are customary in all the 
most respec table Medical Schools in the United States. 


GEO. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D., Dean of the Faculty. 


Bartrmmokrs, April, 1867. 


a 
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Viri Americe Illustres, 


BY NATHAN COVINGTON BROOKS, A. M., LL. D. 


We will publish in a few days a revised edition of this popular school-book 
by Dr. N. C. Brooxs, of Baltimore. In connection with the study of Latin, it 
gives the leading events of American history in some sixty-five lives of distin- 
guished Americans, arranged in chronological order. Some errors made in 
hasty composition and in transcribing the copy for the press, as also errors in 
typography inseparable from a work published at a distance, have been cor- 
rected by the Author. Asa specimen of the style we extract from the life of 
Paul Jones, an account of the fight between the Serapis and Bon Homme 
Richard : 


‘‘Dum naves arpropinquant, frequentia spectantium magata, studio summo, 
implet caput Flamboroughense. Dies vesperascit, sol descendit et, crepusculo 
in noctem tenebrascente, luna, orbe pleno surgens, radios argenteos diffundit. 
Subitd supra pontum rubescit fulgor, ac reboant tonitrua, dum coéunt naves 
hostiles in primo congressu. Tormenta; toto latere, ex ordine celeriter emit- 
tuntur, exoriturque clamor virorum fragorque sclopetorum. 

‘*Pugna deseevit; quaque emissione tormentorum tigna dilacerantur, fissu- 
reeque per corpora navium aperiuntur, rauntque unde per foramina, profluitque 
sanguis super stegas lubricas, dum fumo involuti nautze depreeliantur sub in- 
certa luna. Decies ardet Richardus, decies flamme extinguuntur; interdum 
instat sidere, donec ab antlia levatus sit; sed usque preefectus ejus invictus proe- 
lium sustinet. Tandem Serapis incenditur, flammeque circa malos ad celum 
exsuperant coruscantque crepitantque: ubi ndavarchus ejus, igne et marte su- 
bactus, victorem agnoscit vexillumque submittit 

‘‘Ubi illuxit, navis Richardus jacebat collapsa glandibus perforata, inflam- 
mata ac prope depressa. Per diem et noctem sustentata est; sed subjecta et 
volutata ab undis, in momentum vacillavit, ultimimque ab mari hausta est cum 
fortibus defunctis, qui superstegas periérant. Non fuisset feretrum melius aut 
sepulcrum gloriosius. 

‘*Rex Gallicus ob virtutem Pauli Jones, ensem illi magnificum dedit creavit- 
que illum Equitem ordinis virtutis militaris. Paulus a Congressu Americano 
qudque honoratus est laudibus oblatis nummoque cuso aureo in premium et 
testimonium suz virtutis. Prafectus Pearson qudque, ob virtutem suam, crea- 
tus est Eques a rege Brittanico; quo cognito, Paulus non irridiculé dixit, ‘Si 
conveniam eum iterum in mari, dominus fiet!’’”’ 





Besides the above, we publish the following classical works. by Prof. Brooks: - 


BROOKS’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS, (Twelfth Edition,) - - - 55 
BROOKS’S HISTORIA SACRA, (Fifth Edition,) - - - 655 
BROOKS’S ROSS’ LATIN GRAMMAR, (Fourteenth Edition, 90 
BROOKS’S CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES, (Third Edition,) - 

BROOKS’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, (Ninth Edition, ) - 

BROOKS’S VIRGIL’S ANEID, (In Press,) - - - 

BROOKS’S GREEK LESSONS, (Eighth Edition} - - 

BROOKS’S COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA, (Fifth Edition, ) 
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Recommendations of the Foregoing Works. 


“ CLass1os.—This classical series is due to the scholarship, editorship, and authorship of Na- 
than Covington Brooks, LL D., of Baltimore. We cannot of course, refer to each of these 
works in detail. Their general merits are well known, and although some of them have been 
before the public for several years, their hold upon the favor of a large number of teachers is 
shown by the successive editions that have been ca led for. The Ovid and the Ceesar are the 
most laborious performances of the series, and both works a:'e marked by peculiar character- 
istics of excellence. We do not find that the editor has used his notes as a sort of reservoir into 
which to empty the results of German erudition Mr. Brooks strives to beget a study of the 
text of his author by pointing out the literary beauties and by furnishing parailelisms trom our 
own lit rature and the Bibie. He would develop not only mere verbal or grammatical ability, 
but the rather cultivate the tas e and the moral sense by means of classical study. In addition 
to this tendency, he aims to give present life to the classics; in the “ Vite Virorum I}lustrium 

ericee’’ we have sketches of our countrymen, in the perusal of which the Latin seems to 
become a bay language. Thespirit with which Mr. Brooks has endeavored to extend clas- 
sical study in this country is worthy of all commendation, and there are qualities in his publi- 
cations which liberal-minded teachers will appreciate."—G. W. Chiids’ American Literary Gazette, 
Philade!phia, ‘ . 


“ Brooks.—Vitz VrrorvuM ILLUstrtum.—The author is the President of the Baltimore Fe- 
male College, and believing that the inculcations of virtue and love of country are am ng the 
most important objects of education, and that the examples of Chri-tian patriots are far more 
likely to further these objects than the record of the heathen heroes of Greece and Rome, has 

repared this volume, containing brief biographies of fifty-five illustrious Americans, written 

n elegant Lat n, to form a class-book for schools in the United States. The idea is decidedly 
utilitarian, and the author’s object deserves the warmest commendation.” —7\ ubner’s American 
TAterary Record, Londen, 


“ We are glad that the laborious talents and rare attainments of President Brooks are laid 
under contribution to furnish classical text-books for our institutions of learning. His Ceesar. 
Ovid and other works have placed him side by side with the foremost laborers in the classical 
field. That noble institution, Emory Col ege, Oxford, Ga., at its late commencement, honored 
itself, no less than it honored him, by conferring on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. A tre 

‘Southern man, though by virtue of his location a member of the Northern Methodist Church, 
by glad = the honor came from a Southern Methodist College.”—Quarterly Hevicw uf the M. 
Church, South, 


“The other book to. which I referred is the edition of Ovid, - Professor N. C. Brooks, A. M. 
If all the teachers of youth and editors o* the classics had but followed the example of Profes- 
sor Brooks, then classical education, instead of ministering to scepticism an immorality, 
would have b en a useful handmaid t» Christiahity. I propose to make free use of this book.’ 
The Bible and the Classics, by Bishup Meade, 


We think the Ceesar is altogether the finest edition of any classical author, edited for the 
purposes of elementary instruction, which we have ever seen. * ba Viri Americs is a 
much more practical and available work than those (of similar character—Viri Rome Viti 
Washingtonit, &c.,) preceding it. The Latin is simple and pure, and the sketches well written. 
It will prove a valuable text-book.—Americun Kaucational Monthly, N. ¥. 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, PRIncE GEORGE's Co. 
May 15th, 1865. 
Messrs. A. 8S. BARNES & Burr :—I have carefully examined the series 0° Latin and Greek 
School Books, edited by N. C. Brooks, LL. D., and find them in every respect deserving the 
attention and commendation of classical scholars. Mr. Brooks's Ovid is generally known 
among scholars, and is a great favorite with the young. His Czsar may j istly be considered 
& model text-book, and is well calcula'ed to supersede every other edition now in use. But 
Mr. Brooks's laborious, original and patriotic efforts, to write the lives of illu _trious Americans 
in correct and easy Latin for beginners, deserve more than a passing notice. Let the handsome 
volume be introduced in every school, as a-second book in Latin for American boys. 
Yours truly, f + Battista LORINO, 
Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages. 


In thehands of a judicious and pains-taking master, Dr. Brooks's Works furnish all that is 
necemery tor easy and satisfactory progress on sound rp. Any teacher who has not 
yet “oe ed any particular system or course of instruction for the above named languages 
will find the one set forth y Dr. Brooks .nost admirably suited to his purpose, and pos -essing 
many great advantag s over many others of greater pretentions.—ev, £. A. Dalrymple, D. Dy 
President uf the Schou of Languages, University of ad. 


WasHIneTon CoLiecE, May 6th, 1865. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Burr.—Gentlemen: I thank you for the copy of “ Viri Americ#,”’ 

by Dr. N.C. Brooks. It is an elegant volume, and bears eviden:e of the scholarship and ri 
Seertenee that mark all the works of the author. The Latinity is pure and simple, and the 
volume will be an easy introduction to more difficult text-books in our course. The subjects 
chosen are all-important to our — ; they will foster a spirit of patriotism, while they im- 
ay upon the mind indellibly the early events of American history. W» are pleased to find 
¢ work of the same convenient size as the Cesar of the same author, which we have used to 
eat advantage. His edition of Ovid, also, isa favorite with our students, and has certain 

eatures which I very much approve. 

Very respectfally, A. J. Surron, Pres’t Wash’n College, 


The name of Professor N.C. Brooks is prominently connected with the cause of classical 
education. His Latin and Greek Lessons have each passed through several editions, and, for 
simplici y and [page I of arrangement and style, I know not «here or when they have 

rpassed any similar publications. With my charts and his reading books in Greek, 


sw 
I have taught classes of thre’, four and five hundred persons, old and young together, the 
rudiments of the language in thirty lessons, so that they could read the Greek ‘festament, with 
& great degree of ease and fluency—Aev. 4. F. Tefft, D. D. 

Copies of any of the above Books for examination will be for-: 


warded at reduced prices. A, §, BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


New York, December 15th, 1866. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
NEW AMERICA, by William Hepworth Dixon, 


Editor of “The Atheneum,” and author of ““The Holy Land;” “William Penn,” etc. 
With Ilustrations from Original Photographs. Complete in one yolume, Crown oc- 
tavo.. Printed on tinted paper. Extra Cloth. Price $2.75. 

* *  * The installment already perused gives abundant assurance that we 
shall possess in its pages a book of uncommon spirit and variety, and one so fraught 
with instruction as well as amusement as to be eagerly sought and appreciated by all 
thinking Americans.— The Round Table. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell from 


things heard and seen. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. One Volume, demi, 8vo. Extra Cloth, Price $2.50. 


THE LAST DAYS OF OUR SAVIOUR. For Passion Week. 
The Life of our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to His Ascension into Heaven, in 
Chronological Order, and in the Words of the Evangelists. Arranged by Charles D. 


Cooper, Rector of St. aby Chnrch, Philadelphia. A neat 16mo. Bound in Cloth, 
with side stamp. Price $1.00. 


CAMERON HALL. A Story of the Civil War. 


By M. A. C., Author of “The Little Episcopalian,” ‘Bessie Melville,” etc. Large 
0., Cloth. Price $2.00. 
THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. Hymns with Tunes for the Service 


of the Charch. 
Compiled and Edited by Rev. Frank Sewall. 12mo., Cloth. Price $1.25. 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY LOGIC. Designed Especially. for 


the use of Teachers and Learners. 
By Lyman H. Atwater, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the College of 
New Jersey. Small i2mo., Cloth. Price $1.50. 


A TUTOR'S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. En Avant, Messicurs! 
Letters and Essays. 
By the Rev. G, H. D. Mathias,M.A. Small 12mo., Extra Cloth. Price $1.50. 


IDALIA. A New Novel by “Ouida,” 


Pre ae < “Chandos,” “Strathmore,” ‘Granville de Vigne,” etc. 12mo., Cloth. 
ce $2.00. : 








ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. A Text Book for Schools and 
Colleges, and a Hand=-Book for Amateurs and Artists. 

By G. W. Samson, D.D., President of Columbian College, Washington, D. C. . Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo., Cloth. Price.$3.50. 

TRUE PROTESTANT RITUALISM. Being a Review of a Book 


entitled “The Law of Ritualism.” 
By'the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 16mo., Cloth. . 


TERRA MARIZ, or Threads of Maryland Colonial History. 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President of the United States. 
12mo., Cloth. 

IN PRESS. 
‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, with reference to 
Geometry and the Infinites‘mal Method.’ 


By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, A. M., LL. D.; the work to which several references are 
made in Art. III of this number of Taz SouTHERN REvIEW. 


For Sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by Mail, postage pre» — 
paid, on receipt of Price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SouvuTaTaERnN 


Printing, Publishing and Bookselling Establishment. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Inn PRESS, 
And will be PUBLISHED on or Before the 20th Aprit, 
: A WoRK, BY 
Professor NATHAN R. SMITH, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, ON 
Fractures of the LOWER EXTREMITY, 


AND THE USE OF THE 


ANTERIOR SUSPENSORY APPARATUS 


in the treatment of those injuries. Futiy IntustRaTEeD by Cours and DiacRaMs; to- 
gether with numerous cases furnished by eminent Surgeons. 


2 Address orders to KELLY & PIET, 
MzpicalL BooKsELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
BaLTIMORE. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
A. M. LEGENDRE, with additions and modifications by M. A. BLANCHET, by 


FRANCIS H. SMITH, A. M., 
Superintendent and Professor of MA THEMA TICS ; 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, Lezington, Va. 

KELLY & PIET, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS and PRINTERS, 
BALTIMORE. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
BEECH ENBROO E,; 


A RHYME OF THE WAR, AND OTHER POEMS BY 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
a Of Lexington, Va. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


BPRRG Ge Ge aos c ccevcnvcobiatucdusectecédbelecce¥cbessessesesececocccesscsesogueneses $1 25 

Coe CE a: peer # Ba eg eR oy me Rey CMe eee ry 
ustra’ on, on fine tin aper, With illustrations by H. G. Sheppard, o: chmond, 
Virginia. Price in Cloth, Gilt Rages Nenpelodesereesongsece . cabapiivees _ othvehedunge cuecebe 850 

The same, bound in full Turkey Morocco....-....:.sssssssssssccsscscecececcscsvenesteeeeenene 6 0 


SENT BY MAIL FREE OF POSTAGE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
KELLY & PIET, 
PUBLISHERS and BooKsELLERS, 
Baltimore, 
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TRADE Led MARE: 


J.C.B 2.00. 


CBines, Braudics, Thpishies, 


@o., &c., &c. 








J.C. BAUGHER & CO. 


33 South Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


neg Pate 
IMPORTERS 


WINES & BRANDIES. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE OLD RYE 


BOURBON WHRISKET. 


OFFER FOR SALE IN BOND AND DUTY PAID, 


SJ. Hennessey, Pinet, Castillen & Ce., 
Otard Dupuy & Co. 





AND OTHER BRANDIES. 


PORTS, SHERRIES, MADEIRAS, 
CHAMPAGNE, 
Jamaica & St. Croix Rum, Gin, &c. 


* 
° 





A SPECIALTY MADE OF FINE WHISKIES. 





+@- 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OLD GRIFF WHISKEY. 
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BALTIMORE 
College of Dental Surgery, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
1867-68. 





FACULTY. 

THOMAS E. PoE A. M., M. Ds Frofeseot of Professor of De and Therapeutics. 

(LIP EN, A. M., M Dental Science and ceeeamenne 
FERDINAND 3, a GORGAS, gs Pa mt D. SD . 8., Prof. of Dental Surgery. 

. SNOWDEN FIGGOT A. M., M. D , Prof: of Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
SSELL MURDOC M., M. D. Prof. of Anato my. 
RY REGIN ate NOEL, A ‘M.D. Prof. of Phystol 
RY mort er Di be §., Demonstrator of Operative Denti stry. 
T OMA $ SO ERS, D. D. 8., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 
CLAUDE BARLEY, Me De Demonstrator of Anatomy. + 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Session will commence on the first of November, 
1867, and close on the first of March, 1868. Infirmary will open on the 15th of 


October, 1867, 
Twenty-one Lectures are delivered every Week throughout the session, besides 
the hours spent in actual practice. 


Lecture and Demonstration Fees ......... 
Matriculation Fee (paid only once) 
Diploma Fee .. 


For Information, address 








F. J. S. GORGAS, M. D., 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY, 
No. 43 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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SOUTHERN TEXT BOOKS. 
RICHARDSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


540 Broadway, New York. 


The subscribers take great pleasure in presenting the annexed list of impor- 
tant and valuable Text-Books for Schools and Universities, prepared by-distin- 
guished Scholars and Friends of Education in the South, which have been 
adopted in every Southern State. 

The want of good books adapted to the use of Sonthern schools has long 
been felt. Leading teachers in the South admit that a new era in educational 
interests has opened, making an imperative call for the works now in course of 
preparation. The gentlemen who have undertaken to meet this demand, have 
for several years made the subjects treated a special study, and are recognized 
as among the first scholars of the country. Other important works are projec- 
ted, and will shortly be announced. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT BOOKS. 
By Capt, M. F. MAURY, LL. D., Author of “Physical Geography of the 





First Lessons in Geography. On the plan of the Object Method of Teaching. 

2. Intermediate Geography. forming Part Second of a series of Geographies. 
For Junior Classes. 

3. Manual of Geography. A Treatise on Mathematical, Civil, and Physical 
Geography. Forming Part Third of a series of Geographies. 

4. Academic Geography. A comprehensive Treatise on Geography in all its 
departments. . Forming Part Fourth of a series of - Designed 
for Academies and High Schools. 

5. Physical Geography. In which the Natural Features of the Karth, Atmos- 
pberical Phenomena, and Animal and Vegetable Life will be fully treated. 

Practical Astronomy: for Schools. | 

A Chronological History of the United States of North America. For Schools, 
Colleges, and Libraries, public and private. By George F. Holmes, LL. D., 
Professor of History and General Literature, University of Virginia. 

Text Book of Chemistry for Schools and Colleges: By John and Jos. Le Comte, 
Professors of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the University of South 
Carolina. 

A Text Book of Geology for Schools and Colleges. By Jos. Le Comte, Professor 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, in the University of South Carolina, 

Treatise on General Physics. An advanced Text Book of Natural Philosophy 
for Universities and Colleges. By John Le Comte, Professor of Natural 
and Mechanical Philosophy, and Astronomy in the University of South 
Carolina. 

Elementary Physics. A Text Book of Natural Philosophy. For Schools and 
Colleges. By F. H. Smith, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOL READERS. 


A Series of Readers designed for Southern Schools and Families. By Geo. 
F. Holmes, LL. D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Univer- 
sity.of Virginia. The illustrations have been furnished by Southern Artists. 


The Southern Pictorial Primer, or First Reader, Now ready, retail price, 25 


The Southern Elementary Speller, now ready, _ - - - - 2 
The Southern Pictorial Second Reader, now ready, a - 42 
The Southern Pictorial Third Reader, now ready, id RN Cr 
The Southern Pictorial Fourth Reader, now ready, - - - - 80 
The Southern Fifth Reader, now ready, - - - - - 1 25 
The Southern School Seater. . 


A Manual of English Composition, and Criticism for Schools and Colleges. By 
G. F. Holmes, Prof: of History and General Literature in University of 
Virginia. 

First Lessons in Grammar. Illustrated. By Prof. G. B. Holmes, LL. D. 

An Elementary English Grammar, for the use of Schools. By Geo. F. Holmes, 
LL. D., Professor of History and General Literature in the University of 
Virginia. 

Grammar in French. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of Modern Languages in 
the University of Virginia. Now ready. 

A French Reader, for Beginners. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 

A French Reader, for Schools and Colleges. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Virginia. 

Outlines of Latin Grammar. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the University of Virginia. 

A Progressive Latin Reader, with Exercises, will follow the ‘‘Outlines of Latin 
Grammar.”’ 

Bible Manual for Schools and Mactienii. By Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D. 


MATHEMATICAL TEXT ‘BOOKS. 


By CHAS. 8. VENABLE, Prof. of Mathematics, University of Va. 


First Lessons in Numbers. An illustrated easy Mental Arithmetic for the 
use of Families and Primary Schools. Now ready, retail price, - 

Mental Arithmetic. For Primary Schools and Academies. Now ready. 
Retail price, - - - - - bt - « ° - 45 

Elements of Written Arithmetic. For the use of Schools. 

High School Arithmetic. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 


- 30 


HIGHER SERIES. 


Algebra. For the use of Schools and Colleges, Containing the latest improve- 
ments. 
Legendre’ s Geometry. | Analytical Geometry. 
History of Louisiana, For Schools. By Hon. Chas. Gayarre, 
History of Alabama. For Schools. By Judge B. F. Porter. 
History of South Carclina. For Schools. By Wm, Gilmore Simms, 1 
vol., now ready, - - - - - - - “ - 2 00 
Sample copies supplied to Teachers at half retail price. 
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Roch Pill College, 


ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 








This Institution, conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
was established in 1857; and incorporated, and empowered to confer 
degrees by the General Assembly of Maryland, during its session of 1865. 

It,is situated upon a rising ground in one of the healthiest and most 
picturesque portions of the State, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Ellicott. City Railroad Station. . 


THE BUILDINGS 


Are large, commodions, and thoroughly ventilated, and command an 
extensive view of a country unsurpassed for richness and variety of 
scenery. 


THE GROUNDS 


Afford the students ample space for amusement and exercise. 


THE DISCIPLINE, 


Though mild, is sufficiently energetic to maintain good order, The 
morals and gentlemanly deportment of the students are assiduous culti- 
vated; atid their comfort and happiness, as well as their mental and 
physical development, receive unremitting attention, 


THERMs: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per scholastic year, payable half 


yearly in advance, - : : - - $260, 00. 
Entrance Fee, : : ey ene . : 5.00. 
Physician's Fee, - > : . : . 6.00. 


Music and Drawing, extra. 
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Young Men of the South 


i Who are desirous of procuring a thorough and’ practical Business Education, 


should attend the 
Baltimere Business College, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


For further particulars see page —, or send for copies of our College docu- 
ments, -including splendid specimens of Spencerian penmanship. (Inclose two 
red stamps. ) t * Address 


Ww. H. SADLER, President, 


” 


No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


1 BOOK FOR BVERY SOUTHERN PIRESIDB. 


Now ready in a neat and attractive.volume, of 456 pages, 120., price in cloth, $1.50; thick 
paper, cloth extra, $2.50 ; sup. cal. paper, cloth beveled, gilt, $3.00. 


THE SOUTHERN POEMS OF THE WAR, 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY Miss Eminy V. Mason. 


These Poems, the offspring of Southern Hearts, sung by Southern Firesides, and Southern 
Camp Fires, are affectionately Inscribed to the SOUTHERN SOLDIERS, by 
one who admired their Heroism, Sympathised with their Successes. 
Mourned their Sufferings, and Shared their Privations. 


In the beginning of the war I conceived the design of collecting and preserving the various 
War Poems,which (born of the excited state of the public mind,) then inuudated our newspapers. 
Traveling since the war through many portions of the South, I have heard everywhere the 
wish expressed, that these Poems should be collected and published in a form so cheap ds to 
be accessible to all. This desire I have endeavored to fulfil. 
ides a “Memorial” volume, to preserve these ‘“‘songs,” expressive of the hopes and tri 
umphs and sorrows of a “lost cause," | have another design—To Alp BY ITS SALE THE EDUCa- 
TION OF THE DAUGHTERS OF OUR DESOLATE LAND; TO FIT A CERTALN NUMBER FOR TEACHERS, 
that they may take to their homes and spread amongst the different Southern Stares the know- 
* ledge of those accomplishments which else may be denied them. 
appeal to all good people to aid me in-this effort to provide for the women of the South, 
(the future mothers of the country,) the timely boon of education. Many of these children 
are the orphans of soldiers, fré6m whom they have inherited nothing but an honorable name, 
and the last hours of more than one of whom I was enabled to soothe by the promise that I 
would do omneiane for the little ones they left behind them. That promise, I trust. this hum- 
bie effort may enable'me in part to :edeem. E. V. M. 
ly orders are respectfully solicited from Booksellers, Canvassers and others, to 


whom & Hiberal discount will be made. 
MURPHY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


182 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
aa” Freely mailed on receipt of the.advertised price. 
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FOUNDED IN 1852, CHARTERED IN 1854. 
EVERY YOUNG MAN 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS EDUCATION, 

Should attend the old established and regularly chartered y 
Practical Business College and National Telegraphic Institute, 
COR. BALTIMORE & CHARLES STS., BALTO., MD. 


The only Chartered, the most Hstensive and the Leading Business College of Baltimores 
For Terms of Tuition and full particulars, write for our large I)lustrated College 


Journal, which will be sent by return mail free charge, with samples of Money, Com- 
mercial and Business Papers and beautiful specimens of Spenceriah Penmanship.— 


Address, 
KE. KR. LOSTER, Principal, 
BALTIMORE, MB. 


CAMBRIDGE MILITARY ACADEMY 
CAMBRIDGE, DORCHESTER CO., MARYLAND. 





The arrangements of this Institution embrace two courses of study,—the one de 
signed to prepare Students for Colleges, —the other for the Counting-House, the Farm 
or the Work-Shop. Special pains are taken to give the Student the mastery of his 
mother tongue. 

In addition to the daily Infantry or Artillery Drill, the Students have every facility 
for exercise in the ample play-grounds of the Institution; while the proximity of the 
river affords the advantages of frequent salt water bathing. 

THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ANNUM covers every Expense except for 
clothing and pocket money. For further information, address either of the undersigned, 
JAMES IL. BRYAN, M. D., 

(Graduate of the Va. Military Institute, 1843.) 
Principal, and Head of the Department of Mathematics and Physical Science. 
Ee. J. STEARNS, A. M., 


Associate Principal, and Head of the Department of Languages and Philosophy. 





REFERENCES :—Ex. Gov. Grason, Hon. Rospert Fow ter, S. T. Watxaoz, Esq., 
Hon. James T. Earte, Gen. Texcu Titeaman, Ex. Gov. Ligon, WM. ScHILey, Esq., 
F. W. Brune, Esq , JuDGk CaRMICHAEL, Hon. SAMUEL HaMBLETON, HON. ANTHONY 
KENNEDY, Ws. G. Harrison, Esq., Pror. A. SNowDEN PiecoTt, M. D., Jupexs Rozin- 
son, GEN. E. C. CarnRineTon, Dr. F. K. TRaveErs. 
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BLEDSOE AND BROW? 
1867. 








INDEX TO VOL. L. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
AMERICAN Vint Roma, 


CRAFTSMEN’s ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE, 


DAUGHTERS OF DE NESLE,  - - - - - - 


Dr TocQuEVILLE ON THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE, 


Ear STANHOPE’s LIFE oF Pitt, 


EpucaTION OF THE’ WORLD, 
IMPRISONMENT OF Davis, 


LEGAL STATUS OF SOUTHERN STATES, 
LEGEND oF VENUS, - - . - - 


Lirt, CHaracter, AND Works or Henry Regn, 
Menta PuysroLoey, 

ORIGIN OF THE LATE War, 

Recent Hisrorits or Jutius Casar, 
SoutTHERN War Poetry, 


TEACHING AND Stupy or GEOMETRY, 


Tur New America or Mr. Dixon, 
Vicror Huco as A Nove.ist, - 


BOOK NOTICES—Mayen’s Digest of Decisions, p. 
255; Tanner's Index of Diseases, 256; Archbishop Spald- 
ing’s Works, 256; Southern Poems of the War, 256; Beech- 
enbrook, 256; Good Thoughts, 256; St. Elmo, 493; Came- 
ron, Hall, 496; King Réne’s Daughter, 496; Journal of 
Maurice de Guérin, 497; The Open Polar Sea, 498; Easy 
German Reading, 498; The History of Maryland, 499; 
President Reed, of Pennsylvania, 501; A Memoir of the 
Last Year of the War, 501; Memoirs of General Turner 
Ashby-and his Compeers, 502. 












THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. IL. 


APRIL, 1867. 


Agr. I.—1. Mr. Buchanan's Administration on the Eve of 


the Rebellion. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1866. 


2. The American Conflict. By Horacé Greeley. Vol. 1. 
1865. 


3. The Origin of the Late War: traced from the Beginning 
of the Constitution to the Revolt of the Southern States. 
By George Lunt. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1866. 

Every great revolution has had its writers as well as its 
warriors. The Rebellion of 1641, for example, had its 
Harrington, its Hobbes, and its Milton, not to mention in- 
numerable other writers of less note. In like manner, the 
Revolution of 1688 produced a Sidney, a Locke, a Hoad- 
ley, a Gordon, and a Plato Redivivus ; all of whom dis- 
cuss some of the great questions pertaining to the social 
condition and.destiny of man. And the first French Rev- 
olution, as every one knows, was accompanied by an infin- 
ity of publications respecting the origin of society, the 
foundations and forms of government, and the causes of 
revolutions. No convulsion of society, however, has ever 
surpassed, in this respect, the war of 1861; which scat- 
tered, in all directions, innumerable books and pamphlets 
of ‘all sorts and sizes ; reminding one of the motley deluge 
of literature vomited forth by Error in the Fairie Queén of 
Spenser. Russel’s ‘Catalogue of the Literature of the 
Rebellion,’ though by no means complete, fills no- less 


than 767 royal octavo pages. In this huge catalogue, 
g : 
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there are, perhaps, the titles of some eight or ten books 
which deserve to be read. Among the most important, if 
not the most valuable, of these, are the three whose titles 
appear at the head of this article. The work of Mr. 
Lunt is by far the best which has yet appeared. 
Those writers who, first of all, grappled with the prob- 
lem of the French Revolution, took an exceedingly one- 
sided, partial, and superficial view of the subject. Time 
“was necessary for the development and diffusion of a 
knowledge of the real causes of thatevent. It was finally 
perceived, that in order to comprehend its causes, an in- 
timate acquaintance with the history of the century 
which preceded it, was indispensably necessary ; and that 
it resulted from ‘a multitude of converging causes.’ 
The opinion of Bonaparte, that ‘If there had been no 
Rousseau, there would have been no Revolution,’ came 
to be regarded by every one as puerile, as every one ac- 
quired a deeper insight into the causes of the Revolution 
of ’89. Alison’s analysis of the manifold causes of the 
French Revolution is well known. The late Sir G. C. 
Lewis, in lis work on ‘Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics,’ generalizes the fact at which 
history has arrived in regard to the French Revolution ; 
and asserts that every great revolution is produced by ‘a 
multitude of converging causes ;’ all of which terminate in 
the one grand result. This is certainly true in relation to 
the Revolution of 1861. No one cam comprehend that 
event, or its causes, who is not familiar with the whole 
political history of the United States, from the origin of 
that voluntary association of free States to the subjugation 
of a portion of them by the others: a history which shows 
that those causes were numerous as well as powerful. 

The history of the literature of the French Revolution has 
repeated itself on this side of the Atlantic. The secession 
of the Southern States was not caused by ‘the failure to 
elect a President,’ nor by ‘the legitimate loss of political 
power ;’ a contemporary slander which is already obsolete. 
The real causes were far other and deeper than these. 
Springing from numerous sources, and concurring in one 
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tendency, the real causes swelled into a mighty torrent, by 
which the Union as a voluntary association of States was 
gradually undermined ; so that, when the appointed time 
came, it furiously rushed todestruction. It is now no more. 

Different writers have placed a very different estimate on 
the relative force and importance of these causes; even 
when they have not, as is usually the case, laid the whole 
stress on some to the exclusion of the others. One con- 
siders the too great predominance of the democratic element 
in the Constitution of ’87, or bond of Union, as the chief 
source of itsdestruction. A second regards the dislocating 
friction between the Federal and the State Governments, 
or the incessant collisions between the parts of the very 
complex system, as the most powerful of all the causes of 
its transformation from an association of free States into 
an absolute despotism. A third, with equal confidence, 
pronounces the Presidential elections the prime cause of 
that strange transformation, by which the other causes 
were developed or called into fatal activity ; while a fourth 
lays the principal stress on the antagonism between the 
two great sections of the Union, the North and South, 
as the source of its original weakness and its final ruin. 
A fifth class, by far the largest and most superficial of all, 
insist that the institution of slavery alone was the cause of 
the war of 1861. 

All these causes, no doubt, operated at the same time, 
and each increased the disorganizing force of the others. 
But no one, so far as we know, has ever attempted, as yet, 
to consider them all in one group, to weigh the force and 
estimate the bearing of each, so as to determine their re- 
lative effects among themselves, as well as their influence 
in the production of the final result. Indeed, such an at- 
tempt would have been quite premature on the part of 
most writers on the American Conflict ; for if the political 
history of the United States has been written, it has cer- 
tainly never been read by them. Even in regard to the 
great crisis, or terrible turning points of that history, their 
works are replete with blunders, which necessarily pre- 
clude them from a view of the real causes of the explosion 
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there are, perhaps, the titles of some eight or ten books 
which deserve to be read. Among the most important, if 
not the most valuable, of these, are the three whose titles 
appear at the head of this article. The work of Mr. 
Lunt is by far the best which has yet appeared. 
Those writers who, first of all, grappled with the prob- 
lem of the French Revolution, took an exceedingly one- 
sided, partial, and superficial view of the subject. Time 
“was necessary for the development and diffusion of a 
knowledge of the real causes of thatevent. It was finally 
perceived, that in order to comprehend its causes, an in- 
timate acquaintance with the history of the century 
which preceded it, was indispensably necessary ; and that 
it resulted from ‘a multitude of converging causes.’ 
The opinion of Bonaparte, that ‘If there had been no 
Rousseau, there would have been no Revolution,’ came 
to be regarded by every one as puerile, as every one ac- 
quired a deeper insight into the causes of the Revolution 
of ’89. Alison’s analysis of the manifold causes of the 
French Revolution is well known. The late Sir G. C. 
Lewis, in his work on ‘Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics,’ generalizes the fact at which 
history has arrived in regard to the French Revolution ; 
and asserts that every great revolution is produced by ‘a 
multitude of converging causes ;’ all of which terminate in 
the one grand result. This is certainly true in relation to 
the Revolution of 1861. No one can comprehend that 
event, or its causes, who is not familiar with the whole 
political history of the United States, from the origin of 
that voluntary association of free States to the subjugation 
of a portion of them by the others: a history which shows 
that those causes were numerous as well as powerful. 

The history of the literature of the French Revolution has 
repeated itself on this side of the Atlantic. The secession 
of the Southern States was not caused by ‘the failure to 
elect a President,’ nor by ‘ the legitimate loss of political 
power ;’ a contemporary slander which is already obsolete. 
The real causes were far other and deeper than these. 
Springing from numerous sources, and concurring in one 
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tendency, the real causes swelled into a mighty torrent, by 
which the Union as a voluntary association of States was 
gradually undermined ; so that, when the appointed time 
came, it furiously rushed todestruction. It is now no more. 

Different writers have placed a very different estimate on 

the relative force and importance of these causes; even 
when they have not, as is usually the case, laid the whole 
stress on some to the exclusion of the others. One con- 
siders the too great predominance of the democratic element 
in the Constitution of ’87, or bond of Union, as the chief 
source of itsdestruction. A second regards the dislocating 
friction between the Federal and the State Governments, 
or the incessant collisions between the parts of the very 
complex system, as the most powerful of all the causes of 
its transformation from an association of free States into 
an absolute despotism. A third, with equal confidence, 
pronounces the Presidential elections the prime cause of 
that strange transformation, by which the other causes 
were developed or called into fatal activity ; while a fourth 
lays the principal stress on the antagonism between the 
two great sections of the Union, the North and South, 
as the source of its original weakness and its final ruin. 
A fifth class, by far the largest and most superficial of all, 
insist that the institution of slavery alone was the cause of 

the war of 1861. 

All these causes, no doubt, operated at the same time, 
and each increased the disorganizing force of the others. 
But no one, so far as we know, has ever attempted, as yet, 
to consider them all in one group, to weigh the force and 
estimate the bearing of each, so as to determine their re- 
lative effects among themselves, as well as their influence 
in the production of the final result. Indeed, such an at- 
tempt would have been quite premature on the part of 
most writers on the American Conflict ; for if the political 
history of the United States has been written, it has cer- 
tainly never been read by them. Even in regard to the 
great crisis, or terrible turning points of that history, their 
works are replete with blunders, which necessarily pre- 
clude them from a view of the real causes of the explosion 
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of 1861. They not only fail to look beneath the surface 
of ‘The American Conflict ;’ but even upon that surface 
they see everything distorted and discolored by the violence 
of passions too strong for their judgments. Mr. Horace 
Greeley, as we shall hereafter see, is a conspicuous and 
shining specimen of this class of writers. For, however 
honest his intentions, his huge tome, (of which, it is said, 
sixty-thousand copies were sold in three months,) is, from 
beginning to end, little more than a gross libel on the South. 


It is our design, at present, merely to exhibit a general 
view of the origin of the late war, as an introduction to 
the future discussion of some of its most deep-seated and 
powerful causes. These causes, considered under the 
most general point of view, have their roots in the legis- 
lation of 1787. That legislation undertook to provide the 
solution of a vast and complicated problem, or rather the 
solutions of a series of vast and complicated problems; 
and the failure of these solutions was the war of 1861. 
If we consider the nature of those problems and their 
solutions, it will not be difficult, it is believed, to discover 


how it was that those who made the new Union, sowed, at 
the same time, the seeds of all its mighty convulsions and 
revolutions ; or, more properly speaking, how it was that 
time and the passions.of men developed the seeds of dis- 
cord, and brought forth the late war, in spite of the legis- 
lation of 1787. 


The problems, which the Convention of 1787, undertook 
to solve, were exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
Indeed, under the then existing state of things, they ap- 
year to have been beyond the reach of any practical solu- 
tion whatever. It undertook to establish: 1. An equilib- 
rium of power between the few and the many, between 
those who held the reins of government, and those who 
created the government and who held its destinies in their 
own hands; 2. An equilibrium between the several de- 
partments of the Federal Government, between its execu- 
tive, judiciary, and legislative departments; so that each 
might be able to protect itself against the encroachments 
of the other two, and to move, without serious disturbance, 
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in its appointed sphere; 3. An equilibrium between the 
Federal Government and the State governments, or be- 
tween the Union and the States; 4. An equilibrium be- 
tween the large and the small States; and 5. An equilib- 
rium between the North and the South. Thus, each of 
these five problems relates to the balance of power be- 
tween antagonistic, or opposite interests, either real or 
imaginary; and in only one instance did the labors of 
the Convention succeed in the establishmant of a stable 
equilibrium. The conflict between the large and the small 
States, by which the Convention was more violently shaken 
than by any other, was the only one permanently adjusted 
by its labors. Hence, while this ceased to disturb the 
Union, the others continued to rage and to distract its 
counsels. They were, indeed, among the great elements 
of discord, by which the angry passions of men were 
kindled into the flames of the late war. 

In regard to the first problem above mentioned, Mr. 
Madison says in The Federalist: ‘Among the difficulties 
encountered by the Convention, a very important one must 
have lain in considering the requisite stability and energy 
in government, with the inviolable attention due to the 
republican form. Without substantially accomplishing 
this part of their undertaking, they would have very imper- 
fectly fulfilled the object of their appointment, or the ex- 
pectations of the public; yet that it could not be easily ac- 
complished, will be denied by no one who is unwilling to 
betray his ignorance of the subject.’......... ‘The genius 
of republican liberty,’ he continues, ‘seems to demand 
on one side, not only that all power should be derived 
from the people, but that those entrusted with it should 
be kept in dependence on the people, by a short dura- 
tion of their appointment.’* How, then, shall these 
short-lived creatures of the multitude preserve their inde- 
pendence, their integrity ? How keep their allegiance to 
truth and justice? How impart dignity, order, and de- 
cency to the government? How resist the gusts and 
whirlwinds of popular passion, and stand, like men, erect 
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before the multitude in the breath of whose nostrils they 
live and move and have their being? If any made such 
an attempt, indeed, they soon found that there is such a 
thing as ‘ rotation in office ;’ a rotation which carries truth- 
loving men to the bottom and demagogues to the top. 
Now why is this? Is it in the very nature of ‘ republican 
liberty,’ as it called, to breed such creeping things? Or 
is it a peculiarity, an accident in the working of the 
democracy in America? 

In the Convention of 1787, it was said by Mr. Randolph, 
of Virginia, that in considering the evils under which the 
country then labored, all had concurred in ‘ tracing them 
to the violence and follies of democracy.” Hence they 
sought, by a system of checks and balances, to restrain the 
power of the majority, and keep it within due bounds. 
But, as Hamilton predicted, the checks and barriers of the 
Constitution were ‘ too feeble for the amazing violence and 

. turbulence of the democratic spirit ;’ and consequently they 
have, one after another, disappeared before the overbearing 
despotism of the majority. The history of the majority 
in this country shows, indeed, that it is a tyrant which for 
seventy long years, had continually grown in the gigantic 
magnitude of its proportions, and in the ungovernable 
fierceness of its temper, until, at last, it became a monster 
too grievous to be borne. Hence, one great cause of the 
movement of 1861, was the profound dissatisfaction of the 
minority,—that is, of one section reduced to a permanent 
and hopeless minority. 


Under the circumstances, it was, perhaps, impossible to 
establish a permanent equilibrium of power between the one, 
the few, and the many. It is certain, that the legislators of 
1787 loaded the last end of the beam too heavily, and con- 
sequently the equilibrium was not stable or enduring. 
The power of the many, or the democratic element of the 
new system, swallowed up all the others, and degenerated 
into the despotism of mere numbers, Nor should this have 
surprised us. For more than two thousand ‘years ago, it 
was said by the prince of political philosophers, that gov- 
ernments had usually perished in one way ; that is, by the 
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characteristic or predominant element in them gaining the 
complete ascendency over the others. It was in conform- 
ity with this principle, or law, that the democratic repub- 
lic in this country perished, or lost its legitimate form ; 
becoming the remorseless despotism of a lawless multitude. 
The manner in which this transformation took place, and 
the causes by which it was brought about, constitute a cu- 
rious and profoundly interesting chapter in the history of 
this country, as well as in the history of mankind in gen- 
eral. Hence, in some future article, this transformation 
will be exhibited, and traced to its natural causes, reveal- 
ing, in bold relief, the dark mysteries of popular sovereign- 
ty. No subject more richly deserves the study of the 
historian, the philosopher, and the statesman ; yet no sub- 
ject seems to have been more superficially considered. Even 
the ‘Democracy in America’ by M. de Tocqueville, is re- 
plete with the deceitful shows and splendid shams of a 
hollow political philosophy. That such a work should 
have been so highly praised by all the principal Reviews of 
Europe shows, as we shall hereafter see *, how very little 
attention has been given to the great subject of which it 
treats ; for not one of them has displayed sufficient critical 
acumen, or insight, to penetrate the veil of glittering gen- 
eralities with which it hides the real features of the Ameri- 
can Demos. Weshall, in the article just referred to, rend 
that veil, and show, in the combined lights of history and 
philosophy, the insufferable tyranny of all numerical majori- 
ties, and also the grounds and reasons of its existence. 
The causes of the late war, had their roots in the passions 
of the human heart. Under the influence of these causes 
almost every thing in the new system worked differently 
from what was generally anticipated. Hamilton, itis true, 
predicted that the checks of the Constitution would prove 
too feeble for the passions of the masses. But the majority 
at that time, or soon after, agreed with Franklin, that the 
sovereignty of the people was laid under too many restric- 
tions by the Constitution,and that a despotism was most like- 
ly to result from the undue ascendency of the few. Hamilton 
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was the true prophet. The Convention, deeply impressed 
with the evils flowing from the democratic republics of the 
several States, sought to remedy those evils by erecting 
one grand democratic republic over the whole. But the 
grand democratic republic was not without dangers of its 
own. The storms and agitations on the lakes of a con- 
tinent would, no doubt, be remedied, if an ocean were made 
to embrace and include them all; but then how could 
storms and agitations on the ocean itself be prevented ? 
And if a storm should happen to arise on the ocean, might 
not the ship-wreck, the ruin, the desolaticn, and the misery 
be on a proportionately grander and more terrific scale? 
The storm which actually arose, and swept everything, 
from centre to circumference, into its all-devouring vortex, 
had its source in the antagonism between the two great sec- 
tions of the Union; an antagonism which resulted from 
various causes, and grew in depth and bitterness till war 
became inevitable. 

The equilibrium of power between the several depart- 
ments of the Federal Government was also, as time has 
shown, but imperfectly adjusted. By the encroachments 
of Congress, that equilibrium was, from time to time, vio- 
lently disturbed, and finally overthrown. The law-making 
power absorbed or controlled the others. The Executive 
became its tool, and the Judiciary, which was intended to 
limit its authority, gradually yielded to its unconstitutional 
sway or was moulded into a subserviency to its designs. It 
was thus that the Federal Government, originally intended 
to be a well-balanced equilibrium between three co-ordinate 
departments, each possessing sufficient power to protect 
itself against the encroachments of the other two, degen- 
erated into a frightful oligarchy of demagogues ; the worst 
possible corruption that ever destroyed a free government. 

Is it not, indeed, more like anarchy than the reign of law 
and order, or any form of government properly so-called? 

The conflict between the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments continued under the new Union, and ended only 
with the subjugation of the Southern States. The phe- 
nomena of this struggle between the Union and its mem- 

“pers, as exhibited in history, were not foreseen by any one 
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of the legislators of 1787. Some supposed that in the 
working of this complex system, there would be too great ‘a 
tendency to tyranny in the head,’ as the Union was called ; 
and others that the more dangerous tendency would be 
toward ‘anarchy among the members,’ or the States. 
Some deemed ‘the centripetal,’ and others ‘the centrifu- 
gal,’ force of the new system too great for its stability, 
Hence, the first class feared the consolidation of the States 
into one great central power ; and the last, with Hamilton 
and Madison at their head, dreaded the destruction of that 
power, and a resolution of the Union into the units of which 
it was originally composed. Neither anticipation has been 
verified. That is, neither tendency has prevailed to the ex- 
clusion of the other ; on the contrary, both tendencies have 
prevailed at the same time, but in different portions of the 
Union ; and the one as the consequence of the other. Ty- 
rauny in the head begat independence in the members, and 
independence in the members augmented the tyranny of the 
head. Each tendency,aggravated and increased the other. 
The ‘rebellion’ of the members, as it was called, was 
pleaded in justification of all the usurpations of the head. 
Or, in other words, usurpation of power by the majority in 
possession of the Federal Government, produced resistance 
in the minority, or in those States which had no share in the 
control of its powers. Precisely the same phenomena were 
exhibited, in this respect, whether the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government were wielded by the Northern or the 
Southern States. No State, believing itself to be in a hope- 
less minority and out of power, ever rejoiced in the bonds 
of ‘the glorious Union;’ just as no man ‘e’er felt the hal- 
ter draw, with good opinion of the law.’ It was, indeed, 
under such circumstances, that the States of New England 
conceived the design of breaking these bonds asunder, and 
scattering them to the winds ;* while the Southern States 
looked with a favorable eye on the transcendent beauties of 
the Union. Thus, the new Government worked, not ac- 
cording to physical analogies, or illustrations, drawn from 
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the solar system, but according to the principles of human 
nature. The weak looked to the Constitution, as the great ° 
charter of their rights ; and the powerful looked to their own 
power. The minority held up the shield of State-rights ; 
the majority laid its hand on the sword of the Union. The 
only difference is, that in thus passing from the creed and 
the attitude of the minority, to those of the majority, and 
back again, according to her change of position and power 
in the Union, New England seems to have been more bold 
and unblushing than any other portion of the United 
States; and, at the same time, more lofty in her preten- 
sions to a purely disinterested patriotism and loyalty. 
The great problem, of which the Convention of ’87 
undertook to furnish the practical solution, was to estab- 
lish an equilibrium of power between the North and the 
South. This was admitted by its members to be the 
greatest of all the difficulties they had to encounter. It 
was also admitted, nay, positively asserted by the Conven- 
tion, that neither section could remain free, or safe, or 
happy in the Union, unless each should hold a constitu- 
tional and efficient check on the power of the other. 
Hence, if we may believe their own statements,* they in- 
tended to give each section the control of one branch of 
Congress ; so that no law could be passed without the con- 
sent of both sections. The design was good, but the exe- 
cution bad. The equilibrium in question, which all con- 
ceded to be so essential to the order, tranquillity, and hap- 
piness of the Union, proved as unstable as water, and as 
treacherous as the sea. The North acquired the control of 
both branches of Congress. Nor wasthisall. The North, 
in contemptuous defiance of the remonstrances and com- 
plaints of the South, elected a sectional President ; and at 
the same time, avowed its fixed determination to mould the 
Supreme Court to its own sovereign will and pleasure. 
Thus, the equipoise of power between the two sections, 
which, from the first, was so unstable and insecure, settled 
beyond all hope of a re-adjustment, in favor of the North. 
The South, then, had lost forever, the least chance of gain- 


* See the Madison Papers; also a little book called ‘Is Davis a 
Traitor?’ Chapt. xix. 
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ing the ascendency in either branch of Congress ; and con- 
sequently, she held all her dearest rights and interests at 
the mercy of her ancient rival and enemy; the very state 
of things which, according to the founders of the Republic, 
would be an intolerable despotism. 

The failure to adjust, or settle on any solid basis, the 
balance of power between the North and the South, was 
the great defect of the Constitution of 1787. The means 
employed to establish that balance of power, was the weak 
point in the new system ; and it was precisely the point on 
which all the causes of discord and disruption fell with uni- 
ted force and ferocity. No wonder, then, that it gave way, 
and let in the overwhelming flood of 1861. 

Hence, if we are not greatly mistaken, the antagonism 
between the North and the South, so imperfectly adjusted 
by the labors of 1787, is the true stand-point from which 
to contemplate the origin of the late war. This antag- 
onism, this cause of discord, stamped, in fact, its image on 
all the other causes of the late war. It drew into itself 
all other causes, and raged with the violence of them all. 
The struggle between the Union and the States, between 
the ‘head and the members’ of the new system, was devel- 
oped and determined by the antagonism between the two 
great sections of which it was composed, In like manner, 
the contest between the majority and the minority, always 
sufficiently fierce and violent, became a desperate struggle 
between the same parties, the North and the South; 
a struggle greatly intensified and embittered by the con- 
sideration that the majority had become sectional and perma- 
nent, leaving the minority without hope in the Union. 
The great quarrel about slavery, too, inflamed the mutual 
animosity of the two sections, and helped to kindle the 
war between them. And thesystem of tariffs, by which a 
large party at the South believed she had been systematically 
plundered to enrich the North, was, at one time, the apple of 
discord between the sections ; and at all times, a source of 
profound dissatisfaction and alienation. Nor was this all. 
For, in addition to all these causes, the creation of a great 
Republic, whose vast powers, instead of having been prop- 
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erly divided between the sections, and the constitutional 
portion of each permanently settled, were left open to be 
contended for by them. Nothing could, indeed, have been 
more admirably adapted to inflame the angry passions of 
the two great rivals, than the introduction of a prize of 
such unparalled magnitude into the arena of strife between 
them. It produced, on both sides, a series of partizan and 
corrupting legislative measures, which disgrace the annals 
of the United States. The conflict of 1861, was, indeed, a 
war of races, of ideas, of interests, of passions, of institu- 
tions, and of words, long before it became a war of deeds 
and of blood. The manner in which this war arose and pro- 
gressed, till, in the end, it produced the earthquake and 
volcano of 1861, yet remains to be described by the pen of 
the historian. Our pages will, from time to time, endeavor 
to elucidate some of the most profoundly interesting points 
of its wonderful history ; extending from the declaration 
of independence by thirteen Colonies to the destruction of 
the independence of thirteen sovereign States. 

This history consists of seven great crises, The first of 
these convulsed the Union, and threatened its dissolution 
before the new Constitution was formed, or conceived. For 
how little soever its history may be known, the North and 
the South, like Jacob and Esau, struggled together, and 
that, too, with almost fatal desperation, inthe womb of the 
old Union. Slavery had nothing at allto do with that 
struggle between the North and the South, the dramatis 
persone in the tragedy of 1861. It was solely and simply 
a contest for power. 

The second great crisis was the formation and adoption 
of the new Constitution. Much has been said about that 
event, as the most wonderful revolution in the history of 
the world ; because the government of a great people was 
then radically changed by purely peaceable means, and 
without shedding a drop of blood. But if that was a 
bloodless revolution in itself, no one, who has maturely 
considered it in all its bearings, can deny that it was, in 
the end, the occasion of the most sanguinary strife in the 
annals of a fallen world. 
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The revolution of 1801, by which the radical notions and 
doctrines of the infidel philosophers of the 18th century 
gained the ascendency in this country, never more to abate 
in their onward march, constitutes the third great crisis in 
the political history of the United States. In passing 
through this crisis, the Republic of 1787 became in practice 
the Democracy of the following generation ; and, finally, 
the rabid radicalism of 1861. It was then that the demo- 
cratic, or predominant, element in the Republic, began to 
swallow up the others, and so became the most odious of 
all the forms of absolute power or despotism. It was then 
that the reign of ‘King Demos,’ the unchecked and the 
unlimited power of mere numbers, was inaugurated, and his 
throne established on the ruins of American freedom, 
But, while history will show this, it will also administer 
the consoling reflection, that American freedom was 
doomed, from the first, by the operation of other causes, 
and that the revolution of 1801 only precipitated its fall. 
If so, then the sooner its fall the better for the world ; as in 
that case its destruction would involve a smaller portion 
of the human family in its ruins. 


The desperate struggle of 1820-21, between the North 
and the South, relative to the admission of Missouri into 
the Union ; the equally fierce contest respecting the Tariff 
in 1832-3; the Mexican war, and the acquisition of vast 
territories, by the dismemberment of a foreign empire, 
which led to the most violent and angry of all the quarrels 
between the two sections ; constitute the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth crises in the stormy history of the United Sections. 
The seventh and last great crisis, grew out of the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, the rise of the Re- 
publican party, as it is called ; and consisted in the seces- 
sion of the Southern States, and the war of coercion, 
Each of these seven crises had, of course, its prelude and 
its sequel, without which it cannot be comprehended, or 
seen how it followed the preceding, and how it led to the 
succeeding, crisis in the chain of events. Now-some of 
these crises are most imperfectly understood by the public, 
and, in some respects, most perfectly misunderstood, such as 
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the first two for example ; others, and especially the fourth, 
or the great Compromise of 1820, are overlaid with a mass 
of lying traditions such as the world has seldom seen; 
traditions invented by party politicians, and industriously 
propagated by the press and the pulpit. If these traditions 
were cleared away, and the facts which lie. beneath them 
in the silent records of the country brought to view, the 
revelation would be sufficient to teach both sections of the 
Union the profoundest lessons of humiliation and sorrow. 
If patiently and properly studied, the history of the United 
States is, perhaps, fraught with as many valuable lessons 
for the warning and instruction of mankind, as that of any 
other age or nation since the fall of Rome, since the Flood, 
or since the fall of man. 

We shall, in conclusion, briefly glance at one of these 
great lessons ; the one which underlies all the others, and 
is absolutely necessary to their true interpretation. It is 
this: All constitutions which, like that of 1787, assume 
that man is better than he is, are doomed to perish. If 
the great truth of the eternal word of God, that man is a 
fallen being, be overlooked by human legislators, their con- 
stitutions and laws are all in vain. ‘Man is free by 
nature,’ says Locke; but, according to the infinitely 
more profound aphorism of Aristotle, ‘man is a tyrant by 
nature.’ Hence he cannot be entrusted with the supreme 
power. The most.striking passage, perhaps, in the political 
writings of Aristotle, ‘the arch-philosopher,’ as he is 
called- by Hooker, relates to this very subject of the in- 
firmity of human nature, and the consequent unfitness of 
man to wield ‘ the supreme power.’ 

If you give the supreme power to the majority, says he, 
they will oppress the minority. If you give it to the mi- 
nority they will fleece the majority ; which is the very 
height of injustice. If you give it to one man, unchecked 
by the power of any other magistracy, he will tyrannize over 
all; or as the same truth is expressed by his great disciple 
Hooker, ‘one man’s rule is all men’s misery.’ What shall 
be done then? The supreme power shall be given neither 
to the one, nor to the few, nor to the many ; but it shall be 
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divided, and be so distributed among the one, the few, and 
the many, that neither shall be able to oppress the other 
two. Thus, the supreme power is not entrusted to man at 
all, but is seated on a system of checks and balances, by 
which the petty tyrant man is prevented from having his own 
way. It is on this equilibrium of forces, on this tripod of 
justice, that Freedom must sit enthroned ; or else she must 
grovel in the dust beneath the tyranny of man. Onno other 
condition, at least in the present stage of man’s develop- 
ment, can law and order be made to reign,or Freedom 
maintain her position amid the disturbing forces of a fallen 
world. How striking the utterance of ‘the arch-philoso- 
pher:’ ‘He who bids the law to be supreme, makes God 
supreme ; but he who entrusts man with the supreme pow- 
er, gives it to a wild beast.” Or, we may add, to one who 
is. sure to become a wild beast, in the possession of supreme 
and irresponsible power. 


The great fundamental error of the legislation of 1787 
is that, instead of making the law to be supreme, they 
clothed man with the supreme power. Hence, in the esti- 
mation of those who managed the Republic, ‘the sov- 
ereignty of the people’ became every thing, and the sov- 
ereignty of God nothing. The will of the people ruled, not 
the law-; and hence Freedom was trampled in the dust. 
It is an aphorism of Montesquieu, which can never be too of- 
ten repeated or too profoundly meditated, that ‘In de 
mocracies, the power of the people is confounded with their 
liberty.’ Indeed, if the supreme power be entrusted-to man 
at all, it had better be lodged with one man, than with the 
multitude. For then, the supreme power de jure being op- 
posed by an actual power greater than itself, the physical 
power of the whole people,might stand in awe of that power, 
and be checked by it. But when the supreme power de jure 
is conferred on the people, or, in other words, on the ma- 
jority ; then it is in the same hands with the greatest actual 
power, and consequently there is nothing to check or con- 
trol its exercise. Hence, in the words of the poet quoted by 
Aristotle, and so fearfully confirmed by history : 


‘Ill fares it, where the multitude hath sway.’ 
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The legislators of 1787 did not know that man is a fal- 
len being; or, if they did, they failed to comprehend the 
deep significance of this awful fact. They, indulged, too 
freely, in the dream of the French philosophers of the 
18th century respecting ‘ the inherent virtue and the in- 
definite perfectibility of man.’ Hence they fondly imagined, 
that in order to render the people free, happy, and pros- 
perous, it was only necessary to entrust them with the 
supreme power. But all such dreams and illusions, how- 
ever pleasant in themselves, are unutterably awful in their 
consequences. Witness the war of 1861. 

The nature of man, as revealed by history, is in marvel- 
lous accordance with the word of God. Hence, as histo- 
rians, tue legislators of 1787 should have shunned, as 
worse than the plague, all the pleasant theories and dreams 
of the infidelity of the century in which they lived. The 
heathen, instructed by history alone, could say that ‘ the 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind to powder.’ 
The more shallow the theory of human nature on 
which our politics are based, the sooner will they be 
ground to powder, and scattered before the angry winds. 

Philosophy, by a profound and searching analysis, such 
as may be found in the immortal discourses of Bishop 
Butler, arrives at the same view of human nature, as that 
exhibited in the double revelation of Scripture and his- 
tory. Hence, as philosophers, the legislators of 1787 
should have regarded that nature as it is in itself, and not 
at all as it is presented in the roseate theories and dreams 
of self-idolizing reformers. Having failed to do so, at 
least to some considerable extent, they sowed the wind, and 
we have reaped the whirlwind. 

The new Republic of ’87, being founded in a presump- 
tuous confidence in man, was doomed to fall, or undergosad 
changes and transformations. For all sophisms, however 
elaborately constructed, or however magnificently wrought 
into institutions, must, sooner or later, disappear before 
the eternal logic which reigns and rules in the affairs of 
men. An¢ all Constitutions, however grand and impos- 
ing in appearance, if merely the offspring of human 
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wisdom or folly, must,in due time, burst like bubbles on 
the troubled billows of time. Woe bétide all the proud 
polities of self-idolizing man! For, since they are not 
adjusted to the great facts and laws of the moral world, 
the wheels of divine Providence into which they do not 
work as lesser wheels, shall just crush them to atoms, and 
then move on without further notice. This was the great 
lesson of the French Revolution, and of all its short-lived 
constitutions. This is, indeed, the great lesson which God 
has, in all time, spoken toa fallen world, and spoken, too, 
in the crashing thunder of falling empires. 





Art. II.—1. The Southern Poems of the War. Collected 
and arranged by Miss Emily V. Mason. Baltimore. 
Murphy & Co. 1867. 


2. War Poetry of the South. -Edited by William Gilmore 
Simms, LL. D. New York. Richardson & Co. 1866. 


3. Beechenbrook,a Rhyme of the War. By Margaret J. 
Preston. Baltimore. Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


Among the many wearisome saws and proverbs with 
which mankind is burdened, which, resting on no basis of 
truth, are yet continually offered and accepted as a kind 
of flimsy ‘legal tender’ for common sense, there is per- 
haps none more specious, more shallow, or more tire- 
somely afilictive than the oft-quoted saying: ‘Let me 
make the ballads of a people, and I care not who makes 
their laws.’ This, if it has any meaning beyond a mere 
flourish of rhetoric, asserts that the influence of popular 
poetry in guiding the actions and forming the character 
of people, is more effective than the restraints and ter- 
‘rors of the law. But the flaw is here: no man can, in 
this sense, write the ballads of a people. The people write 
their own ballads. In other words, the ballad poetry of a 
nation is the expression of its character and feelings, and 

3 
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only one who is thoroughly possessed with the national 
spirit can write the national ballads. The poet, in this © 
case, writes for contemporaries, not for posterity : he must 
follow, not lead ; and he will be the most popular ballad 
writer through whom the spirit of his people and time 
finds its most vivid expression ; who says for them what 
they feel, but cannot say for themselves ; who translates 
into the rhythm of verse the pulses of the national heart. 

Among the infinite and ever-changing varieties of indi- 
vidual character in every people, there are certain univer- 
sal and constant elements which constitute the character 
of the nation. This character is maintained with remark- 
able persistency. If it change at all, the transformation 
progresses with excessive slowness, and is due to far other 
causes than the ballad writers. 

An illustration of this permanence of Chaxester | may be 
found in the Spanish race. The old ballads and love-songs 
that took the hearts of that people centuries ago, are still 
the models of the popular song writer. The pretty song— 


Rosa fresca. rosa fresca, 

Tan garrida y con amor— 
was composed before the year 1500*; and but lately the 
popular street-song in Lima began 


Rosita del mes de Mayo, 
ZQuien te ha quitado el color? 
Un picaro de esiudiante, 
Con un besito de amor.— 


Rosebud of the month of May, 
W ho has stol'n your bloom away ? 
‘? Twas a roguish youth did this, 

With a little loving kiss.’ 


Here the tender, sportive amorousness of the Spanish char- 
acter survives unchanged, in a mixed race,in another 
hemisphere, and after a lapse of nearly four centuries. 
The old Scottish ballads have the distinctiveness of type 
very strongly marked, a type which forms a vivid con- 
trast to the Spanish. The wild and rugged scenery of the 
country, with its ungentle climate, seem to have moulded 
both the austere features and stern character of the people. 
They mostly deal with gloomy and terrible subjects, such 





* 'Ticknor, Hist. Span. Lit. Vol I : Chapt. vi. 
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as storms, shipwrecks, fierce revenges, violent deaths, or 
the penalties of faithless or illicit love. Even the humor- 
ous ballads, such as ‘The Earl Marshall,’ have a certain 
grimness, and a very ‘skull like laugh.’ 

But the poems before us, though frequently referred to 
as such, have no claim to rw considered ballads in the sense 
above defined. They do not reflect the permanent national 
character of the Southern people, but certain phases of 
national emotion. Of ‘true ballad poetry the South has had 
none. The favorite themes of her poets were chiefly of 
the pastoral or idyllic kind, breathing of happy and peace- 
ful homes, of the domestic affections, of rural life under a 
genial sky and surrounded by luxuriant nature. More 
pensive than vivacious, more tender than passionate, they 


were cherished by the few, rather ‘than applauded by the 
multitude. 


Yet, though destitute of this permanent and universal 
character, these poems have a deep interest for us in the 
fidelity with which they portray the emotions of a period 
of strong excitement and agitation. The exultant out- 
burst of hope and joy with which the ‘new nation’ first 
threw out its flag to the breeze, the triumphant gladness 
which greeted their earlier victories, the stubborn resolu- 
tion when the desperate nature of the struggle became fully 
apparent, the private grief and general gloom of the later 
periods of the conflict, and the despair with which they at 
last yielded to overwhelming numbers,—every phase of 
feeling excited by the war is here faithfully reflected. 

Two peculiarities of these poems will strike even the 
most cursory reader: the general tenderness and dignity 
of the style, and the almost entire absence of jocoseness or 
humor; hardly more than a half dozen of the whole col- | 
lection being written even ina spirit of levity. Widely 
different from the patriotic lyrics of the hostile section, 
some of which, and those not the least popular, from their 
downright savagery, might have been the war-songs of 
cannibals, dancing around their monstrous and blood- 
stained Fetish; while, in very many others, the war was 
treated with truculent facetiousness, as a kind of sanguin- 
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ary joke—a joint effusion of Caliban and Trinculo, after 
the success of their plot against Prospero and Miranda, 
and the thorough ‘ reconstruction’ of the isle. 

One cause of these peculiarities is, doubtless, to be found 
in the temperament of the Southern people; but it is 
chiefly due to.the fact that most of the poetry of this period 
was composed by Southern women. Those who know the 
character of the women of the South, and how that char- 
acter was displayed during the war—their heroism and 
their sufferings, their patience and devotion,—will readily 
understand how the spirit which breathes through their 
writings, pervaded and drew into harmony with itself all 
the Southern poetry of this eventful time. While hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons, on march or in camp, could lose 
in the excitement of war the sense of its perils and hor- 
rors, her lot was quiescent self-sacrifice, voluntary priva- 
tion, loneliness, and heart-consuming anxiety. Her noble 
liturgy it was to visit the battle-field or hospital after the 
tumult of conflict had passed, to bring assuagement to the 
tortured frame, to sooth with kindness the anguished 
spirit, to minister the consolations and hopes of religion 
to those whom no earthly help could-avail. Her lot it was 
to miss the light of many a happy home extinguished in 
violence ; hers the constant dread for those most dear, 
whether in the turmoil of battle or in the track of the re- 
morseless invader. No wonder then that through all this 
poetry, even the more joyous, there breathes a pathetic 
minor, speaking of loss and sorrow. 


We might cull from the poems before us many beautiful 
tributes to the courage and devotion of the Southern 
women, 

‘Gently nurtured, fondly tended, reared to luxury and ease, 
Graceful, terder, and as shrinking as the young mimosa trees ; 

Loved of herves! your endurance through the strife transcendent shines— 
Born of sunlight! ’mid the tempest stood ye, firm as mountain pines.’ 
From one of the finest, ‘A Cry to Arms,’ a poem for 
mingled fire and tenderness not surpassed by any in the 

collection, we select two stanzas :— 


*Come with the weapons at your call— 
With musket, pike, or knife— 
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He wields the deadliest blade of all 
Who lightest holds his life. 

The arm that drives its unbought blows 
With all a patriot’s scorn, 

Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or stab him with a thorn! 


‘Does any falter? Let him turn 
To some brave maiden’s eyes, 

And catch the holy fires that burn 
In those sublunar skies : 

Oh! could you like your women feel, 
And in their spirit march, 

A day might see your lines of steel 
Beneath the victor’s arch !’ 


In the more strictly martial pieces, the battle-songs and 
the like, we still find touches of pathos. The South’s own 
verdure, the palm and cypress, mingle their foliage even 
in the chaplets of victory. In that vigorous and impas- 
sioned lyric, ‘ God save the South,’ though composed when 
the miseries of war were yet unknown, and hopes were 
highest, and breathing a proud confidence of success, we 
meet tne lines :-— 


‘ Now that the war is nigh, 
Now that we arm to die’— 


touching as it were by ‘anticipation’—to borrow a 
musical phrase—the note which marked the coming chord 
that was to dominate all the following harmonies. So the 
‘Toast of Morgan’s Men :’— 


‘ Then stand to your glasses, steady, 
Here’s a health to those we prize— 
Here’s a toast to the dead already, 
And here’s to the next who dies!’ 


Again, in a piece whose authoress has a hereditary 
claim to the laurel :— 


‘ By the life that only yesterday 

Came with the infant’s breath,— 

By the feet which ere the morrow 
May tread to the soldier's death, — 

By the blood which cries to heaven, 
Crimson upon our sod, 

Stand, Southrons! Stand and conquer 
In the name of the mighty God!’ 


So, in ‘ Rodes’s Brigade Charge at Seven Pines,’ while 
calling the daughters of the South to wreathe chaplets for 
the brow of the brave, the poet sings 


‘ Bring ye some emblem of freedom and victory— 
Bring ye some emblem of death and the grave.’ 
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We cannot refrain from quoting the first two stanzas of 
this poem, for their martial fire and melodic strength: 


‘Down by the valley mid thunder and lightning— 
Down by the valley mid jettings of light ; 
Down by the deep crimsoned valley of Kichmond, 
The twenty five hundred moved on to the fight. 
Onward, still on, to the portals of glory— 
To the sepulchred chambers, yet never dismayed, 
Down by the deep crimsoned valley of Richmond, 
Marched the bold soldiers of Rodes’s brigade. 


‘See ye the fires and flashings still leaping ? 
Hear ye the pelting and beating of storm ? 
See ye the banners of proud Alabama 
In front of her columns move steadily on? 
Here ye the music that gladdens ench comrade, 
As it floats through the air ‘mid the torrent of sounds? 
Hearken! deep booming adown the red valley, 
Carter unbuckles his swarthy old hounds !’ 


‘The Kentucky Partisan’ rings like the blast of a bugle. 
We quote the last strophe: 

‘’Tis no time for pleasure! 
Doff the silken vest ! 

Up. my men, and follow 

arion of the West! 

Strike with him for freedom, 
Strike with main and might, 

*Neath the noon of splendor, 
"Neath the gloom of night. 

Strike, by rock and roadside, 
Strike, in wold and wood, 

By the shadowy valley, 
By the purpling flood, 

On! where MorGan’s war-horse 
Thunders in the van— 

God! who would not gladly die 
Beside that glorious man !’ 

We have spoken of the tenderness pervading these 
pieces, but there is another and opposite quality con- 
spicuous in many of them, peculiarly marking them as the 
productions of civil war ; we mean the expressions of hate. 
Not the hate of the Government they were combating, nor 
of particular leaders whose misdeeds and oppressions 
called for indignant reprobation ; but intense unquenchable 
personal hate of the Northeners as a race and as individ- 
uals. It is probable that where contending. parties speak 
the same tongue and have been bound together, previously 
so the rupture, by many and strong ties, this is usually 


to. It is more than likely that, where the invading party 
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has long worn the mask of good-will and lulled suspicion 
to sleep by the honeyed accents of friendship until the 
moment came for dropping the mask and drawing the 
knife,—this could hardly be otherwise than so. And it 
is very certain that when that invader flings to the wind 
all regard for the laws of civilised warfare, plunders and 
burns homesteads, destroys the implements of tillage and 
the fruits of the earth, and makes war upon helpless 
women and children—it is flamingly and inextinguishably 
so. It is not within the scope of this paper, or we could 
recount deeds that were done, sufficient to kindle a man’s 
heart into a flame of wrath for which the strongest utter- 
ances in these books would give but poor and feeble ex- 
pression. 

These were things that were not published in the jour- 
nals, that were not spoken of on the streets; that were 
treasured up silently in men’s hearts, hardening gentle 
spirits with one heavy blow, and darkening whole lives 
from one black hour. Inspired by feelings like these, can 
we wonder that they cried 

‘Voices that doom ye, speak in all your deeds, 
And cry to [leaven, arm Earth, and kindle Hell !’—? 
—or that they should look for some strange and terrible 
vengeance’ to lay hold of the doers of these things? a 
vengeance not wrought by sword or bayonet—some monu- 
mental retribution to be seen afar of all nations and to 
warn the generations to come. 

From the purely martial pieces, we pass to the descrip- 
tive. Some of these deal with incidents of battle, such as 
the pieces entitled ‘ Lee to the Rear,’ ‘ He’ll not need them 
again,’ and ‘The Rear Guard of the Army,’ others with 
home scenes, and pictures of life in rural homesteads or 
beleaguered towns. Of these last, the poem called ‘Charles- 
ton’ is remarkable’ for grace of expression, and a calm 

-solemnity befitting the theme. It will hardly bear dis- 
memberment, so we give it nearly entire: 


‘Calm as that second summer which precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 
In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds 
The city bides the foe. 
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‘ As yet, behind their ramparts stern and proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep — 
Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


‘ No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scar, 
To guard the holy strand, 
But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 
Above the level sand. 


* * * * * 


‘ Thus girt without and garrisoned at home, 
Day patient following day, 
Old Charleston looks from roof and spire and dome, 
Across the tranquil bay. 


‘ Ships, through a hundred foes, from Saxon lands - 
And spicy Indian ports, 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands, 
And summer to her courts. 


‘ But still, along yon dim Atlantic line, 
The only hostile smoke 
Creeps, like a harmless mist, above the brine, 
From some frail floating oak. 


‘ Shall the spring dawn, and she, still clad in smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 
Rest on the strong arms of ber palm crowned isles 
As fair and free as now ? 


‘ We know not: in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed His doom ; 
And all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
Her triumph—or her tomb.’ 


We append to this—though a little out of place in this 
part of our paper—an extract from another poem by the 
same gifted author, entitled ‘ Christmas, 1863 :’ 

5 * * * * * 


‘ Perhaps, ere yet the spring 
Hath died into the summer, over all 
The land, the peace of His vast love shall fall 
Like some protecting wing. 


‘O ponder what it means! 
O turn the rapturous thought in every way — 
O give the feeling and the fancy play, 
And shape the coming scenes ! 


‘ Peace in the quiet dale 
Made rankly fertile by the blood of men ; 
Peace in the wood and in the lonely glen, 
Peace in the peopled vale. 


* * * * * 
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‘ Peace on the busy marts, 
Peace where the scholar thinks, the hunter roams ; 
Peace! God of Peace! peace, peace in all our homes, 
And peace in all our hearts!’ 


Of pathetic descriptive pieces there is of course a large 
number, and many of them of very touching beauty. ‘All 
quiet along the Potomac’ depicts the picket walking his 
lonely nightly round, thinking of 





. the two in the low trundle bed 
Far away in the cot on the mountain.’ 


Absorbed in memories of home, he steps out too rashly 
into the moonlight, and a rifle-ball pierces his breast. 
*Tis nothing—only a picket shot—‘all is quiet on the 
Potomac.’ ‘The Soldier’s Farewell to his Wife,’ ‘The 
Drummer Boy,’ ‘The Lonely Grave’ and ‘The Hero 
without a Name,’ are touching pieces; but perhaps the 
sweetest and most pathetic of all is ‘Somebody’s Darling.’ 
It is probably familiar to most of our readers, and is almost 
too long for quotation, yet we can neither pass it over, nor 
bear to mutilate it. 


‘Into a ward of the whitewashed walls, 

Where the dead and the dying lay 

Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls, 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 

Somebody’s darling—so young and so brave, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face— 

Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave— 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 


‘Matted and damp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow, 

Pale are the lips of delicate mould— 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from the beautiful, biue-veined face 
Brush every wandering silken thread, 

Cross his hands as a sign of grace— 
Somebody’s darling is still and dead. 


‘Kiss him once for somebody’s sake, 
Murmur a prayer, soft and low, 
One bright curl from the cluster take— 
They were someb:dy’s pride, you know. 
Somebody’s hand has rested there : 
Was it a mother’s, soft and white? 
And have the lins of a sister fair 
Been baptized in those waves of light ? 
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‘God knows best. He was somebody’s love: 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him there: 
Somebody wafied his name’ above, 
Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome. brave and grand ; 
Somebody’s kiss on his furehead Jay, 
Someb :dy clung to his parting hand. 


‘ Somebody’s watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart :— 
There he lies—with the blue eyes dim, 
And smiling, child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury th> fair young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear: 
Carve on the wouden slab at his head 
Somebody’s durling lies buried here.’ 


The poems on the death of various officers comprise some 
of the finest pieces in the collection. Those commemo- 
rative of Pegram, Pelham, Stuart and Ashby are all 
beautiful, but we select some extracts from ‘ The Burial 
of Latané’ on account of the incident it records, as well as 
the intrinsic merit of the poem. 


‘ The combat raged not long, but ours the day, 
And, through the hosts that compassed us around, 
Our little band rode proudly on its way, 
Leaving one gallant comrade, glory-crowned, 
Unburied on the field he died to gain— 
Alone, of all his men, amid the hostile slain. 
* * * * * 
‘A brother bore his body from the field 
And gave it unto strangers’ hands, that closed 
The calm blue eyes, on earth forever sealed, 
And tenderly the slender limbs compored : 
Strangers, yet sisters, who, with Mary’s love, 
Sat by the open tomb, and, weeping, looked above. 


‘ A little child strewed roses on his bier— 
Pale roses, not more stainless than his soul, 
Nor yet more fragrant than his life sincere 
That blossomed with good actions—brief, but whole : 
The aged matron and the faithful slave 
Apprvached, with reverent feet, the hero’s lonely grave. 


‘No man of God might say the burial rite 
Above the “ rebel,” thus declared the foe 
That blenched befure him in the deadly fight; 
But woman’s voice, with accents soft and low, 
Trembling with pity, touched with pathos, read 
Over his hallowed dust the ritual for the dead.’ 


The death of Jackson is naturally the theme of various 
writers, who vie with each other in expressing their 
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devotion to that matchless Chief, and their anguish at 
his loss. We quote a few stanzas from ‘ Stonewall 
Jackson’s Grave :’— 


‘A simple, sodded mound of earth, 
With not a line above it ; 
With only daily votive flowers 
To prove that any love it— 

The token flag, that, silently, 
Each breeze’s visit numbers, 
Alone keeps martial ward above 

The hero’s dreamiess slumbers. 


‘No name? no record? Ask the world— 

The world has heard his story— 

If all its annals can unfild 
A prouder tale of glory ? 

If ever merely human life 
Hath taught diviner moral : 

If ever round a worthier brow 
Was twined a purer laurel. 


‘ Humanity’s responsive heart 

Concedes his wondrous powers, 

And pulses with a tendercss 
Almust akin to ours: 

Nay, not to ours—for us he poured 
His life, a rich oblation ; 

And on adoring souls we bear 
Hs blood of consecration.’ 


Among the poems written since the war, a graceful 
piece bears the title: ‘ Lines read at the Celebration of the 
Memorial Association of Richmond, at Hollywood Ceme- 
tery.’ We select one stanza, which recalls one of the 
sweetest poems of Greece’s tenderest bards—the verses 
commencing 


Hipp’ ixip tipBoro Lopoxréos, rpéua, xcooi—zx. 7. 2.* 


‘Plant flowers above their lonely graves ; 

Th2 ivy let entwine 

Its tendrils there, and there be set 
The myrtle and the vine: 

Memorials : f your love shall mark 
Each consecrated place, 

And angels, wandering down from Heaven, 
Will love the spot to trace.’ 





wail a evergreen, and form a shade 


Around the tomb where S»phocles is laid ; 

Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs and intertwine 

With blushing ruses and the clustering vine.’ etc. 
Simonides, Antholog, III. 
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‘The Conquered Banner’ is so familiar that we may 
dispense with quotations, but it deserves especial notice 
as a poem in one respect, perhaps, unparallelled in litera- 
ture :—it is a nation’s dirge. 

Whether it be, or be not true, as a German critic asserts, 
that the Idyll is the highest and most perfect form of 
poetry, it is certainly one in which perfection is very diffi- 
cult to attain. ‘ Beechenbrook,’ the last work on our 
epigraph, is an idyll of the war, and such defects as it 
presents are due to the extreme difficulty of preserving the 
pure idyllic form, and yet avoiding tediousness and 
monotony. The anapestic measure the authoress has 
chosen, is scarcely the best for so pathetic and tragic a 
tale. Her chief strength lies in lyric poetry, of which 
several beautiful pieces are incorporated into the narrative. 
We select for quotation the prayer (page 51): 


‘Underneath thine open sky, 
Father, as we bow the knee, 
May we feel thy presence nigh— 
Nothing ’twixt our souls and thee! 


‘We are weary: cares and woes 
Lay their weight on every breast, 
And each heart before thee knows 
That it sighs for inward rest. 


* * . * 


‘We are tempted ; snares abound ; 
Sin its treacherous meshes weaves, 
And temptations strew us round, 
Thicker than the Autumn leaves. 


‘Midst these perils mark our path, 
Thou who art the Life, the Way ; 
Rend each fatal wile that hath 
Power to lead our souls astray. 


‘ Prince of Peace! we follow thee : 
Plant thy banner in our sight; 
Let thy shadowy legions be 
Guards around our tents to-night.’ 

But ‘ Beechenbrook’ does not appeal to that heroic band 
of sufferers to whom it is dedicated merely to afford them the 
pleasing pain of reading in pathetic verse the story of their 
endurance and their grief; and in like manner the other 
volumes on our list have other claims upon our considera- 
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tion than those of mere works of art, and a higher aim than 
simply to please the fancy or touch the sensibility. 

We said, at the commencement of this paper that these 
poems were not ballads. ‘They are something better than 
ballads. They are not the deeds of a by-gone age, sung 
by ancient bards. These poets are among us and of us,— 
part of ourselves ; the deeds and sufferings they relate are 
fresh in our memories ; the heroes whose loss they deplore 
have but just passed away. No wonder then that our 
hearts burn and glow within us as we hear translated into 
eloquent music, the hopes and despairs, the exultations and 
agonies, the thrills and palpitations of the passionate 
Southern heart. 


For centuries, the light-hearted Athenians cherished the 
memory of their champions, nor omitted in their gayest 
festivity, to praise those that bore the sword in the myrtle 
branch. Shall not these songs become the fireside music 
of every Southern home, a golden chain to link together 
every Southern heart? Shall we, with nobler heroes than 
Harmodius, sung by sweeter lyrists than Alceeus, be more 
forgetful ? ’ 

The world is too apt to forget its heroes whose efforts 
have not been crowned with visible success, and its 
martyrs whose sufferings have been borne in obscurity. 
‘They failed,’ is too often the verdict that discrowns them 
of their well-won laurels; ‘they perished in vain,’ the 
tragic epitaph that consigns them to oblivion. Must it be 
so with these? Have the heroism and the fortitude, the 
sufferings and privations, the desolated homes, the ruined 
cities, the agonies of the wounded, the loss of the 
best and dearest, the tears of widows and orphans, the 
anguish of a stricken nation, been all in vain? Not so; 
there is yet.a victory of which no conqueror can deprive 
them. If Southern women feel that affliction and endur- 
ance have linked them to each other with more than sisterly 
ties, if Southern orphans recall with pride the heroic deeds 
of their fathers, if Southern men feel that the blood of those 
who stood a living rampart, between them and the foe, and 

died for their cause, if they did not conquer, unites the sur- 
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vivors in a consecrated brotherhood, they have not perished 
in vain. If we could forget the blackened ruins of Vicks- 
burg, Fredericksburg or Columbia, the track of desolation, 
the rapine and the carnage, still, of the deeds of our heroic 
brothers, of the lessons and legacy of their life and death, 
‘there can be no forgetfulness.’ 





Art. III.—Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry, from 
the Worksof A. M. Legendre. Adapted to the Course 
of Mathematical Instruction in the United States. By 
Charles Davies, LL.D. Revised Edition. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1866. 


In the preparation of a text-book on Geometry, one 
design should be kept steadily in view, namely, the de- 
velopment and discipline of the intellectual powers of the 
student. If it were the main object to arrive at the con- 
clusions of Geometry in the shortest possible way, regard- 
less of the kind or method of proof, it would be well to 
adopt these conclusions at once, or to take them upon 
trust as established principles ; for then no bad habit of 
mind would be formed by reaching them through dark and 
doubtful, if not positively vicious, methods of demonstra- 
tion. But if the great object be to educate the mind, then 
should the utmost pains be bestowed, not only on the 
first principles of the science, but on every step of the 
reasoning process by which the conclusions of Geometry 
are connected with its first principles. Now, there are 
two faculties of the mind, which may be improved by the 
proper study of Geometry ; the logical or reasoning faculty 
of the unders'anding, and the intuitional power of the reason. 

In the first place, then, the logical faculty may be im- 
proved by the proper study of Geometry. For this special 
purpose indeed, the development and training of the 
logical faculty by exercise, next in importance only to the 
creation of the faculty itself, the study of Geometry has, 
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in all ages, been regarded as the most valuable gymnastic 
of the mind. But to answer this great end, the logic set 
forth in Geometry should be clear, precise, and rigorous. 
It should accustom the student to build, not on hasty as- 
sumptions, not on false principles, not even on obscure 
premises, but on what is seen and known. He should 
comprehend each step of a demonstration before he takes 
the next step. He should see every link in the chain, from 
that which connects it with the first principle to that 
which terminates in the conclusion ; for to lose one link 
is to lose the whole. In one word, he can only learn to 
reason well, by a familiarity with good models, and the 
diligent exercise of his reasoning faculty. There is abso- 
lutely no other way. The effects ot such training and 
culture on the reasoning faculty are truly wonderful. It 
is developed, fortified, trained, and invested with an 
almost preternatural power. We have seen this faculty, 
even in minds logically dull at the outset, so transformed 
by a@ conscientious and diligent culture as to perform 
prodigies of reasoning, and far outstrip the spasmodic ef- 
forts of self-reliant genius. Few things, indeed, are more 
amazing than the ingratitude and stupidity of the vast 
multitude who permit this glorious gift of the Almighty 
to rust in them unused, or who but partially and feebly 
call forth its powers. Plato was right, and the inscription 
over the door of his Acadeiny, ‘ Let no man enter here 
who is ignorant of Geometry,’ is still a monument to his 
wisdom, no less than is the beautiful commentary on the im- 
portance of this striking apophthegm in the seventh book 
of the Republic. 

But is the Geometry which Plato so much admired, and 
which he regarded as so indispensable a propzdeutic to 
philosophy, the kind of Geometry which is usually taught 
in our country at the present day? Is the Geometry of 
Plato, which was afterwards gathered into systems by 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, the Geometry of our 
schools and colleges? Wewish this question could be an- 
swered in the affirmative. It would then be infinitely 
better for the cause of education, for the development and 
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training of the intellect, which God has sown with so 
lavish and liberal a hand over the whole extent of this 
broad and beautiful country. We mean, of course, the | 
Geometry of Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, not in 
its particular form or details, but in its spirit,in its es- 
sence, in the clearness of its principles and the rigor of 
its logic. We mean the Geometry which, ‘however it may 
be modified or improved by time, is essentially the same in 
all ages, and is so admirable an instrumént for the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual powers of the mind. If we have 
ahy such Geometry in this country, it is, at least, marred 
by defects, and disgraced by principles, which, in no small 
measure, unfit it for the high and holy purpose of edu- 
cation. 

The Geometry of our schools and colleges, is replete 
with ‘short and easy methods,’ which the authors have 
prepared by methods far too short and easy. In the dem- 
onstration of the most difficuli, and, at the same time, 
the most important and beautiful theorems of Ge- 
ometry, the student is not required to understand the 
principles on which he proceeds, or builds his arguments. 
Indeed, if the authors themselves had understood those 
principles, they would have rejected them as false. They 
have, no doubt, taken the principles of their ‘ short and 
easy methods’ upon trust, and require the student also to 
take them upon trust. In this way, he is required, not to 
demonstrate, but simply to follow a pleasant guide, who 
conducts him along ‘a royal road to Geometry.’ He re- 
flects as a mirror merely, not as a man ; and reflects error 
instead of truth. He does not reason; he merely echoes 
anecho. The practice of such a process, it is evident, 
must tend to enfeeble and paralyse, rather than to develop 
and fortify, the reasoning power of the mind. It breaks 
down, or obscures, the distinction between true and false 
reasoning, which should always be kept as clear in the 
mind as a ray of light; and accustoms the student toa 
false model of the reasoning process. Instead of requiring 
him to deduce fair conclusions from legitimate principles, 
by clear and unquestionable acts of the reasoning faculty, 
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it teaches him to repeat, and to mistake for sound argu- 
ment, a string of unintelligible and cabalistic words, in 
which nothing is understood except the result. Such a 
process is, indeed, more like legerdemain than logic, and 
should be called the art of jugglery rather than the art of 
reasoning. 

These are grave charges. Indeed, if they were small 
matters, or trifles, good taste would require them to be 
passed over in silence. But where the vital interests of 
education are so deeply concerned, when the. training, 
discipline, and development of the intellectual powers of the 
nation are in question, nothing but moral cowardice could 
restrain the freeand full utterance of convictions which, 
whatever else may be said of them, are certainly not the 
result of any short or easy method of investigation. The 
great misfortune is, that the charges are as true as they 
are grave, and may be as clearly established as they have 
been freely expressed. 

The most celebrated and the most extensively used of 
all the works on Geometry, which have been prepared for 
our schools and colleges, is just as remarkable for the 
vicious method referred to as any other. The theorems, 
that ‘ the circumferences of circles are to each other as 
their radii, and the areas are to each other as the squares 
of the radii,’ are thus disposed of by the author in ques- 
tion: ‘ Let similar regular polygons...... be inscribed in 
the circles: then will the perimeters of these polygons be 
to each other as their apothems, and the areas will be to 
each other as the squares of their apothems, whatever may 
be the number of their sides (P. IX.). If the number of 
sides be made infinite (P. VII. 8.), the polygons will coin- 
cide with the circles, the perimeters with the circumfer- 
ences, and the apothems with the radii: hence, the circum- 
ferences of the circles are to each other as their radii, and 
their areas are to each other as the squares of their radii ; 
which was to be proved.’* Inthe same short and easy 
way, he-demonstrates the theorem, that ‘ the area of a 
circle is equal to half the product of its circumference and 





* Davies’ Legendre. Revised Ed., 1866. Book V. Prop. XIII. 
4 
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radius.’ ‘If the number of sides be made infinite,’ says 
he, ‘the polygon will coincide with the circle, the peri- 
meter with the circumference, and the apothem with the 
radius: hence, the area of the circle is equal to the product 
of its circumference and radius ; which was to be proved.’* 
In like manner, all the important and beautiful theorems 
relating to ‘the three round bodies,’ are demonstrated 
by the same short and easy method ; resting on the prin- 
ciple, that a polygon may be made to coincide with a circle; 
or, in other words, that ‘ the circumference of a circle is 
made up of an infinite number of infinitely small right 
lines.’ Now is this principle true or false ? Is it a rock 
of advancement, or merely a drift of sand, on which 
this most beautiful portion of the whole edifice of Geometry 
is erected ? 

It is unintelligible to my mind; because it is utterly 
impossible to conceive that a right line, however short, 
should coincide with a curve line. ‘A line,’ by its very 
definition, ‘is that which haslength.’+ Hence, if it has no 
length, itis noline. But ‘a straight line is one which does 
not change its direction at any point ;’{ and ‘a curved line 
is one which changes its direction at every point.’§ Now, if 
a right line does not change its direction from one extrem- 
ity of its length to the othér, and a curved line changes 
its direction at every point, how is it possible for them to 
keep together, or to coincide? The thing is utterly incon- 
ceivable, and inconceivable just because it is untrue. The 
principle in question, and all the demonstrations founded 
on it, do, indeed, break up and confound the primary and 
fundamental conceptions of the right line and the curved 
line, and thereby spread darkness and confusion over the 
whole face of Geometry, as well as among its first principles. 

Again, we are told, ‘ A line made up of straight lines, 
not lying in the same direction, is a broken line ;’|| and 
also, that “A polygon is a plane figure bounded by straight 





* Tbid. Prop. XIV. 
t+ Davies’ Legendre. Revised Ed. 1866. Def. 3. 


t Ibid. Def. 4. 8 Ibid. Def. 5. 
|] Ibid. Def. 6, 
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lines The broken line, made up of all the sides of the 
polygon, is called the perimeter of the polygon.’* But, 
on the contrary, ‘A circle is a plane figure, bounded by 
a curved line, every point of which is equally distant from 
a point within, called the centre.’+ Now, here, as in all 
other works on Geometry, the polygon and the circle are 
defined as separate and distinct entities, and by means of 
separate and distinct conceptions, namely, the conception 
of the ‘broken line’ and the ‘curved line.” Why, then, 
break up and confound this fundamental distinction in the 
construction of a short and easy method ? No where, in 
the definition, is the circle mentioned, or alluded to, as a 
species of the polygon. Yet, if the principle of this new 
method be true, then is the circle merely a species of the 
polygon. Indeed, the author himself, while engaged in 
the construction of his easy method, says: ‘The circle 
may be regarded as a regular polygon of an infinite num- 
ber of sides, and because of the principle, that whatever is 
true of a class, is true of every individual of that class, we 
may affirm that whatever is true of regular polygons is also 
‘true of circles.’t Why, then, is the class defined in the 
first book of his geometry, and the species in the fifth 
book? Why are not both placed together, and the species 
circle included under the same head with the genus regu- 
lar polygon; just as the scalene, the isosceles, and the 
equilateral triangles are included under the same head 
with the genus triangle ; or, as the rectangle, the square, 
the rhomboid, and the rhombus are included in the same 
category with the genus parallelogram ? Logical con- 
sistency most .assuredly requires this. But, then, the 
principle of the method in question, is neither logical in 
itself, nor in its application. It not only contradicts the 
primary definitions of the right and the curved line, of the 
curved line and the broken line, confounding definitions 
4, 5, and 6 of the first book in one mass; it also clashes 
with the whole order and arrangement of genera and 
species in all other cases whatsoever. 





* Ibid. Def. 18. f Ibid. Book III. Def. 1. 
t Ibid. Book V. Prop. X. Scholium 2, 
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Nor is this all. For, if the circle be a species of the 
regular polygon, so that whatever is true of the latter is 
also true of the former ; then, efter having demonstrated 
a theorem in regard to the regular polygon, it is a waste of 
time and labor to demonstrate the same theorem in regard 
te the circle. To re-enunciate such theorems, to draw 
diagrams, and to go through with the formal demonstra- 
tions of them, is a useless expenditure of the forms and 
preparations of logic, which is practiced in regard to no 
other ‘class and the individuals of that class’ in the 
science of Geometry. Who, for instance, has ever demon- 
strated a property of the triangle, and then repeated the 
demonstration of the same property in relation to the 
scalene, or the isosceles triangle? Or who would be 
tolerated in the practice of such logical imbecility, or 
senseless repetition, if applied to any other case of genus 
and species, or class and individual, in the whole range of 
Geometry? Indeed, if the principle in question be well 
founded, then the beautiful theorems relative to the circle 
should oceupy no higher place in Geometry, than that of 
corollaries to the corresponding theorems with respect to 
regular polygons. In like manner, all the beautiful 
theorems concerning ‘ the three round bodies,’ should be 
degraded to the rank of corollaries, and appended to the 
demonstrations of the corresponding propositions relative 
to regular polyhedrons. Thus, if true, the principle in 
question would make strange transformations, if not sad 
havoc, in the form and pressure of Geometry. 


Why, it may well be asked, did Euclid, Archimedes, 
and Apollonius fail to use the short and easy method 
under consideration? Was itunknown to them? Or was 
it seen by them, and rejected as unfit to occupy a place in 
Geometry ? This question is easily answered. The ancient 
Geometers, in treating of the circle, the common element 
of the three round bodies, were accustomed to inscribe a 
regular polygon therein, and to show that, by continually 
doubling the number of its sides, or conceiving them to be 
doubled, it might be made or conceived to differ from the 
circumscribed circle less than by any given quantity. 
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This is, indeed, expressly demonstrated by Euclid, Book 
xii, Prop. ii. Hence they conjectured, that as the area of 
a regular polygon is equal to its perimeter by half of its 
apothem ; so the area of a circle is equal to its circumfer- 
ence by half of its radius. But they did not adopt this 
conjecture as a conclusion, until it was demonstrated by 
them ; and they did not rest the demonstration of it on the 
assertion, or imagination, that the regular polygon ever 
coincides with a circle, or the right line with a curve. 
Thus, the method in question looked the ancient geometers 
directly in the face; and the ancient geometers, looking 
that method directly in the face, said it would not do. 
Hence they demonstrated their conjecture, and established 
it as a conclusion, by means of the reductio ad absurdum, 
in a clear, vigorous, and unexceptionable manner. They 
kept to their definitions, never losing sight of those great 
landmarks of truth, and reached their conclusions by a 
vigorous logic. It was reserved for a few moderns to reach 
the same conclusions, by the short and dark way of the 


infinite, in which all the lights of their most primary and 
fundamental definitions entirely disappear. 


The principle of the new method is, in like manner, ex- 
pressly condemned by the very greatest philosophers and 
geometers, of the modern world. It is, for example, ex- 
pressly condemned and rejected by no less personages 
than a Berkeley, a Maclain, a Carnot, a Euler, a D’ Alembert, 
a Lagrange, a Newton, and a host of others. Now, what 
right has a teacher of Geometry to require the mere tyro 
to receive as unquestionable, a principle which has been 
rejected as false by the most illustrious veterans of the 
science? Is not this an imposition on his reason, and a 
sham in the most exact of all the sciences ? 

It would, however, be doing gross injustice to the 
author, above referred to and quoted, if he were repre- 
sented as standing alone in the adoption of this new 
method. Itis, in truth, to be found in nearly all the Geom- 
etries, which have been prepared for our schools and col- 
leges on this side of the Atlantic. Davies and Peck, Dodd, 
Ray, Hackley, Loomis, and Robinson,—all, with singular 
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unanimity, have incorporated this new method into their 
elements of Geometry ; not being aware, perhaps, that it 
has been often refuted, or that it has been repudiated by 
80 many great historic names from Euclid to Legendre, from 
Archimedes to Newton. In the preface to several editions of 
Davies’ Legendre, this method, or some modification of it, 
is signalized as one of the valuable improvements which he 
has introduced into Legendre. But his example, it is 
believed, will be followed by no one, who is acquainted 
with the history or the philosophy of Mathematics.* 

But Dr. Davies has made several attempts to demon- 
strate the principle of his new method. Now, if any one 
of these demonstrations be correct, we must give all our 
authorities to the wind; for authority is nothing by the 
side of demonstration. But, then, we should be left in a 
very unpleasant dilemma ; for we have also demonstrated 
the fallacy of that principle. Let us, however, examine 
the Doctor’s demonstrations with all due care and consider- 
ation. The first of them, which has come under our 
notice, is found in the edition of his Legendre of 1834. 
‘A circumscribed regular polygon,’ says he, ‘ having a 
given number of sides, is greater than the circle, because 
the circle makes up a part of the polygon ; and for a like 
reason, the inscribed polygon is less than the circle.’ 
This is very plain. Again, he says, ‘ but by increasing 
the number of sides of the circumscribed polygon, the 
polygon is diminished (Prop. vii. Cor.), and therefore 
approaches to an equality with the circle: and as the 
number of sides of the inscribed polygon is increased, the . 
polygon is increased, (Prop. v. Sch.) and therefore ap- 
proaches to an equality with the circle.’ + All this is ex- 
ceedingly plain. But is the demonstration as plain? Let 
us see, 

‘Now,’ continues the author, ‘ if the number of sides of 
the polygons be indefinitely increased, the length of each side 





* In a small work on ‘ The Philosophy of Mathematics,’ by the present writer, 
much pains is taken to refute, root and branch, the principle of the method in 
question ; its origin is explained, its character exposed, and its right to an ex- 
istence exploded. That it should have found so wide a birth in the Geometry of 
our schools and colleges, does no very great honor to American science. 


ft Book V, Prop VIII. Cor. 1. 
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will be indefinitely small, and the polygons will ultimately be- 
come equal to each other, and equal also to the circle.’ Prove 


this enunciation, and the point is settled in favor of the new 
method, 


The two polygons will become equal, says the author ; 
and the proposition is thus demonstrated: ‘For, if they 
are not ultimately equal, let D represent their smallest 
difference. Now, it has been proved in the proposition, 
that the difference between the circumscribed and the in- 
scribed polygons, can be made less than any assignable 
quantity ; that is, less than D; hence the difference be- 
tween the polygons is equal to D, and less than D at the 
same time, which is absurd ; therefore, the polygons are 
ultimately equal.’ The fallacy of this demonstration 
may be rendered perfectly apparent. The difference be- 
tween the variable polygons and the constant or in- 
variable circle, is first shown to be a variable which may 
be rendered less and less without end; and then this 
variable difference is represented by the constant quantity 
D. That is to say, it is both a constant which remains 
unchanged, and a variable which becomes less and less 
without end, and consequently becomes smaller than itself ! 
That is, in its character as a variable it becomes less than 
itself inits character asa constant! But how, inthe name 
of common sense, can the same quantity be both a variable 
and a constant at one and the same time? The only ab- 
surdity in this case, is the supposition of the author, that 
a variable which is continually diminished without end, is, 
at the same time, a constant quantity, and may, therefore, 
be fairly and fitly represented by the letter D, which is 
supposed to undergo no change. But if we may be per- 
mitted to lay down absurd hypotheses, or make self-con- 
tradictory assertions; then, indeed, may we demon- 
strate as many absurd principles as we please. 

We may, for example, demonstrate that the sum of two 
nothings is equal to something. Thus, if from a given 
magnitude one-half be taken away; then one-half of 
the remainder ; and so on ad libitum, it may be made to 
differ from nothing by less than any assignable magnitude 
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(Euclid. Book xii. Lemma, 1.) Hence, Cor. 1., it will be 
‘ ultimately equal’ to nothing. For, if it is not ‘ ultimately 
equal to nothing,’ let D represent their smallest difference. 
Now, it has been proved in the proposition, that the differ- 
ence in question may be made less than any assignable 
quantity ; that is, less than D; hence the difference is 
equal to D, and less than D at the same time, which is 
absurd ; therefore, the difference is ultimately equal to 
nothing. But if the last half of the continually decreas- 
ing quantity is equal to nothing ; then the sum of the two 
halves, or the two nothings, is equal to that quantity, or 
to something. Q. E. D. 

But to do the author of this demonstration justice, it 
should be stated that it did not originate with himself. It 
is, indeed, a hoary sophism; which has, in its time, 
caught in the meshes of its logic a vast multitude of 
mathematicians.* It is also to the credit of Dr. Davies, 
that this pretended demonstration disappeared from the 
edition of his Legendre, which was published in 1856 ; and 
hence, it would not have been noticed, if another demon- 
stration of the same principle had not re-appeared in the 
edition of 1866. In the preface to this edition, the author 
generously concedes to ‘ Professor Peck, of the Department 
of Pure Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia Col- 
lege,’ the merit of this new demonstration, as well as of 
the other numerous ‘ changes,’ which have been introduced 
into Legendre. 

Having demonstrated, in the usual manner, the propo- 
sition that the circumscribed and the inscribed polygons 
may be made to differ from each other by less than any 
given surface, Professor Peck adds: ‘Cor. 1. If the num- 
ber of sides of the polygons be made greater than any as- 
signable number ; that is, infinite, the difference between 
their areas will be less than any assignable surface ; that 
is, it will be zero.’ + Now, it is on the strength of this 
corollary, that the author asserts that ‘the polygons will 





* For the illustration of this remark, and for the still further refutation of the 
fallacy in question, see ‘ Philosophy of Mathematics. Chap. VII.’ 


¢ Bourdon, Art. 71; by which he means Davies’ Bourdon. 
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coincide with the circle,’ and proceeds to demonstrate the 
properties of the circle from the principle that the poly- 
gons, are ultimately coincident or equal with the circle. 
But if any really logical reasoner, will only carry this 
prejudice with him in the next corollary, he will find him- 
self surrounded by a cloud of difficulties. Let us see. 


‘Cor. 2. When the number of sides of the polygons is 
infinite, either polygon differs from the circle by less than 
any assignable quantity; for, the circumference of the 
circle lies between the perimeters of the polygons: hence, 
the circle differs from either polygon by less than they 
differ from each other.’ What! do the ‘two polygons 
coincide with the circle,’ while, at the same time, the 
circle lies between the two polygons, having one on each 
side of it? Is the difference between the two polygons 
nothing ; and yet the circle differs from either polygon by 
less than they differ from each other ; that is, by less than 
nothing? Are the two polygons equal ; and yet the same 
circle greater than the one, and less than the other? Who 
. Shall resolve us these difficulties? What (dipus shall 
unriddle these enigmas,. and show us something like 
clearness-and certainty in this new demonstration of the 
new method in the elements of Geometry ? 

But it may be said, that by the term zero in the first 
corollary, Professor Peck did not mean nothing, but only 
a quantity less than any assignable quantity. Indeed, if 
we consult the reference, Davies’ Bourdon, Art. 71, we 
shall find that ‘ the symbol 0 is called zero, which signi- 
fies in ordinary language. nothing. In Algebra, it signifies 
no quantity: it is also used to express a quantity less than 
any assignable quantity.’ Now, if this ground be taken, 
still his demonstration is liable to several insuperable 
objections. 

1. Inalgebra, as well as in ordinary language, the 
usual signification of the symbol 0, or zero, is nothing. 
Hence, if the author meant to demonstrate in any other 
sense, he should have given notice of his design, in order 
that the reader might not be left to guess his meaning. 
Indeed, these are a suspicious kind of conclusions, which 
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contain a double sense, and may be taken in either sense 
at the pleasure of the reasoner. 

2. If he only meant in his first corollary to prove, that 
the difference between the two polygons is less than any 
assignable quantity, and not that it is nothing; then it 
adds nothing whatever to the main proposition, being in 
reality merely a repetition of that proposition ; for it is 
therein demonstrated, that the two polygons differ from 
each other by less than any assignable quantity. Hence, 
if such be the meaning of the corollary in question, it had 
far better been omitted ; since it adds nothing to the theo- 
rem already demonstrated, except the ambiguous and 
deceptive term zero. 

3. If such be the meaning of ‘ Cor. 1,’ it misses the 
mark ; that is, it fails to establish the principle that ‘ the 
polygons coincide with the circle ;’ the.principle on which 
the demonstrations of the author are based. For, if the 
polygons differ ever so little from the circle, then they do 
not ‘coincide’ with it, or justify the author in assuming 
that the circle is a polygon. Hence, if he only meant to 
prove that the two polygons differ from each other by less 
than any assignable quantity, then he meant nothing to 
the purpose: Then he merely demonstrates his principle 
in one sense, and uses it in another. 

4. Ifsuch be the meaning of ‘Cor. 1.’, then it asserts 
that the two polygons differ from each other by less than 
any assignable quantity; while, at the same time, the 
second corollary declares, that the circle differs from either 
polygon less than they differ from each other; which is to 
assign a quantity less than any assignable quantity. 

5. The above use of the ambiguous term zero, is un- 
mathematical. Indeed, this double sense of zero has, in 
more instances than one, led the same authors into serious 
error.* Let this ambiguity, then, be blotted out, ere it 
gives rise to any more deceptive demonstrations. It is 
utterly useless. For, if the reasoner means nothing, then 
he can use one symbol, as 0, and if he means an indefinitely 





* For the justice of this remark, see ‘ Philosophy of Mathematics,’ already 
referred to. Chap. VIII. 
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small quantity, or, as it is technically called, an ‘ infinit- 
esimal,’ then he can employ another symbol, such, for 
example, as the letteri. Why, then, preserve a double 
meaning to the symbol 0, which can answer no good 
purpose whatever, and is so often a source of delusion 
and error ? 

The truth is, that the new principle, in all its applica- 
tions, and in all its defences, is admirably fitted to 
train the mind to habits of false reasoning, founded on 
dark and unintelligible conceptions ; than which no worse 
logical habit could possibly be formed. It is, indeed, the 
indulgence of this habit, which has filled the world with 
infinite legions of error; and it is precisely to correct this 
habit, or to form an infinitely better habit in its place, 
that the science of Geometry should be properly taught ; 
always setting out from clear principles, and presenting, to 
, the mind of the attentive student, nothing but clear acts 
of the reasoning faculty. 


We have dwelt exclusively on the new method in ques- 


tion, not because it is the only change in the elements of 
Geometry deserving of notice which has been introduced 
in America ; but because it is the most important of all, 
and serves so well to illustrate the insufficient grounds on 
which innovations are made in this country. ‘ The Edi- 
tor,’ we are told, ‘ in offering to the public Dr. Brewster’s 
translation of Legendre’s Geometry, under its present form, 
is fully impressed with the responsibility he assumes in 
making alterations in a work of such deserved celebrity,’ 
Whether he was sufficiently sensible, however, of the 
responsibility he thus assumed, there seems to be some 
ground for a difference of opinion. He was certainly the 
first in this country to introduce the above method into the 
elements of Geometry; and his example seems to have 
been almost universally followed. 

But, it may be asked, ifthe method in question be false, 
how does it happen to lead to true conclusions? Indeed, 
it has been frequently argued, that the method must be 
true, and its principles correct ; because it leads to mathe- 
matically exact results. But this, as Berkeley long since 
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remarked, is to prove the first principles of the science by 
its conclusions, not its conclusions by the first principles ; 
which is to invert the order of the series, and to violate the 
rules of sound logic. Nor is this all. If there were only 
one false principle in the case, the conclusions would not 
be true. But besides the fallacy, that a curved line is 
made up of right lines, there is another error in the same 
method ; the error, namely, that if two magnitudes differ 
by less than any assignable quantity, they may be regarded 
as exactly equal. But who can believe this? Who, in 
the language of M. Peyrard, can believe that ‘ two quan- 
tities, which differ only by an infinitely small quantity, 
are equal to one another ?’ ‘The mind rejects that prin- 
ciple :’ he adds, ‘it is impossible to recognize that two 
things are equal, when the one is greater than the other. 
It feels that a circle can never be equal to an inscribed 
polygon.’* 

Here, then, are two falge principles, adopted as undoubted 
truths ; and yet the conclusions from these principles are 
true, because, in the dark and unintelligible processes per- 
formed by the reasoner, the two opposite and equal errors 
exactly neutralise each other.f Thus, instead of setting 
out from clear and unquestionable principles, the method 
in question departs from obscure and false ones, and 
‘arrives at true results only by means of an unsuspected 
compensation of unsuspected errors.’{ Now, is this to, 
teach the beginner how to reason, or how to deceive him- 
self by the dexterous use of dark and unintelligible forms 
of speech? That the two principles in question should, 
in the dim twilight of the infinitesimal analysis, have 
been adopted by even a Leibnitz anda Marquis De L’Hop- 
ital, was perhaps natural, if not excusable; but that they 
should be brought down and introduced as unquestionable 
truth into the very elements of Geometry, and that, too, 
after they have been so often refuted, and so emphatically 
repudiated as false by the most illustrious mathematicians 





* Preface to the works of Archimedes. 
T This is demonstrated in ‘‘ Philosophy of Mathematics, Chap. : 
t Ibid. 
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known to the history of the science, is certainly no great 
honor to the present state of mathematical learning in this 
country. Both the history and the philosophy of the 
science appear to be wholly unknown to these rash inno- 
vators in Geometry ; who, having vitiated its proofs and 
methods, pass off their blunders as improvements in the 
teaching of its elements. 

The other branch of the subject, namely, the study of 
Geometry, as a discipline of ‘ the intuitional power of the 
mind,’ shall be reserved for a future article of the SourHERN 
Review. We shall, for the present, take leave of Dr. 
Davies, and his Legendre, in which the original is so 
grievously marred. Having passed through many revised 
editions, to the no little annoyance and cost of those who 
have employed it as a text-book ; the author assures us 
that it has, at last, reached its permanent form. [If so, it 
deserves to die. But we venture to predict, that one more 
revised edition at least will be found necessary, if it would 
retain its place in our schools and colleges, or pronounce 
itself ‘permanent.’ Such errors cannot always infest our 
seminaries of learning. Nor is it necessary, that the ad- 
mirable work of Legendre should be darkened and dis- 
figured by an American doctor of laws, in order to ‘ adapt 
it to the course of mathematical instruction in the United 
States.’ We do not see, indeed, why any course of in- 
struction in this country, should be more hasty, or more 
superficial, or more crude, than in other parts of the civil- 
ized world. But so it has been, and so itis. The won- 
derful activity of the Northern mind, always more restless 
than well-regulated, has hitherto deluged the South, as 
well as the North, with all serts of books for primary in- 
struction ; except the right sort. We shall therefore con- 
tinue to notice these books ; showing their authors that a 
little more learned research, and a little more patient 
thought, might be advantageously employed in their pro- 
duction. 
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Art. IV.—1. Memoirs and Remains of Alexis De Toc- 
queville. Translated from the French. 2 vols. Macmillan 
& Co. 1861. 


2. On the State of Society in France before the Revolution 
of 1789, and the Causes which led to that Event. By 
Alexis De Tocqueville. Translated by Henry Reeve. 
John Murray. 1856. 


3. Democracy in America. By Alexis De Tocqueville. 
Translated from the French by Henry Reeve, Esq. A 
New Edition. 2 vols. Longman, Green, Longman and 
Roberis. 1862. 


‘There is, perhaps,’ says M. Gustave de Beaumont, in 
relation to the Democracy in America, ‘no other instance 
of a book which, addressed to the highest intellects, has 
made so much progress with the public in general.’ 
‘ Edition followed edition with incredible rapidity.’......... 
‘No surprise need be excited by the fact that this success 
made all parties desirous of appropriating the book and its 
author. Some declared Tocqueville to be a democrat ; 
others said he was an aristocrat. He was neither.’......... 
‘The first sign of popular success appeared in the office in 
which the book was printed. ‘ The workmen engaged in its 
production, from the overseer and the correctors of the 
press down to the simple compositors, bestowed upon their 
work unusual care, expressed to the author their sympathy, 
and seemed eager for the success of a book, to which each 
thought it an honor to have contributed.’........- ‘The 
brilliant success of the Democracy was not confined to 
France ; it was equally striking abroad ; and the book was 
immediately translated into every language. But what is 
above all worthy of remark, is the sensation which it ex- 
cited in the very country which it described and criticised. 
The Americans could not understand how a stranger, after 
a residence among them of only a year, could, with such 
marvellous sagacity, master their institutions and man- 
ners, enter into the spirit of them, and exhibit, in a clear 
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and logical form, what they themselves had, till then, 
only vaguely apprehended. There is not one eminent man 
in the United States who does not acknowledge that M. 
de Tocqueville revealed to him the constitution of his 
country, and the esprit des lois of America. And it is no 
less worthy of remark, that while he produced this impres- 
sion on the most democratic people in the world, he found 
equal favor in the most aristocratic, namely, in England. 
There also his book met, in every rank of society, in 
periodicals, in drawing rooms, in the Houses of Parliament 
even, with universal approbation.’ * 

Such is scarcely an adequate description of the marvel- 
lou’ success of the Democracy in America. We are truly 
told by his translator, that M. de Tocqueville ‘ waked up 
one morning, like Lord Byron, and found himself famous.’ 
His book, indeed, took like poetry, rather than like 
philosophy. ‘The most remarkable characteristic of this 
success was its universality.’ + Printers’ boys and princes, 
ladies and legislators, all vied with each other in their ad- 
miration of the Democracy. All classes and all parties, 
‘even the most opposite,’ united not only in the approba- 
tion, but in the applause, of this celebrated book. It was 
thumbed by the readers of romance, as well as by the 
students of history ; and all found food for reflection, or 
for want of reflection, in its fascinating pages. 

M. de Beaumont truly describes the success of the book, 
which professes to treat of the most profound and abstruse 
questions of political science, or of social organization. 
But we doubt whether his account of the causes of that 
wonderful success, is either complete or correct. ‘One 
characteristic of Tocqueville’s book,’ says he, ‘ which 
belongs to all great intellectual works, is, to take a place 
above the narrow views of party, the accidents of the day, 
and the passions of the moment. For this reason, it was 
from the beginning, and will long continue to be, quoted 
as an authority by the holders of the most opposite 
opinions ; and this explains the suceess obtained by it in 
the country where aristocracy has the ascendant, as well 
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as in that where democracy rules.’* This, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, is partly true, and partly false. We 
shall, before we conclude, endeavor to show in what sense 
it is the one, and in what respect it is the other, by sub- 
jecting the opinions of M. de Tocqueville to a severer 
scrutiny, to a more searching.analysis than they have 
hitherto received. 

It is not our intention, however, to examine his opinions, 
or to consider his character as a political philosopher, 
except in so far as these are connected with the great fun. 
damental doctrine of his book, namely, ‘the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people.’ ‘ Whenever the political 
laws of the United States,’ says he, ‘are to be discussed, it 
is with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people that 
we must begin In America, the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people-is not either barren or concealed, 
as it is with some other nations; it is recognized by the 
customs and proclaimed by the laws ; it spreads freely, and 
arrives without impediment at its most remote conse- 
quences. If there be a country in the world where the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people can be fairly 
appreciated, where it can be studied in applications to 
the affairs of society, and its dangers and its advantages 
may be foreseen, that country is assuredly America.’t 
To this country, then, let us look, and study, with M. de 
Tocqueville, the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people. No one, not even his most enthusiastic admirer, 
pretends that he has exhausted the subject, or fully compre- 
hended ‘ a fact at once so great and so new.’{ It is, on 
the contrary, freely admitted, that ‘in the investigation 
he has left much undone, as who could possibly avoid ? 
and much will be better done by those who come after him, 
and build upon his foundations.’ § Let us, then, with all 
due respect to the genius of M. de Tocqueville, begin at 
the beginning of American institutions, and renew the 
study of the principle of the sovereignty of the people ; 





* Memoirs and Remains. Chap. III. 
¢ Democracy in America. Vol. 1. Chap. IV, 
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‘building on his foundations as far as they appear to be 
true, and striking down his conclusions when they are seen 
to be false. The actual operation of no other political 
principle has, it is believed, furnished so many great and 
important lessons for the instruction of mankind, as the 
practical working of the sovereignty of the people in the 
New World. 

The point of the very first importance relates to the 
method of M. de Tocqueville. It has been said of Aris- 
totle, as well as of Montesquieu, that the method: of his 
political investigations is of more value than all the 
particular results to which it conducted him. The same 
thing is said of M. de Tocqueville... ‘The importance of 
M. de Tocqueville’s speculations,’ it is said, ‘is not to be 
estimated by the opinions which he has adopted, be these 
true or false. The value of his work is Jess in the conclu- 
sions, than in the mode of arriving at them, He has 
applied to the greatest question in the art and science of 
government, thoke principles and methods of philoso- 
phising to which mankind are indebted for all the advances 
made by modern times in the other branches of the study 
of nature.’ * He takes, it is true, ‘ the example of America 
and France, and other modern nations,’ t as the great 
fields of his observations ; and, in this respect, he applied 
to ‘society gnd government’ the ‘true Baconian and 
Newtonian method.’ But, unfortunately, this was not the 
only method pursued by M. de Tocqueville, in his study of 
the principles of popular sovereignty. Both Aristotle and 
Montesquieu adhered far more rigidly to this method, than 
did the great Frenchman of the present century. The 
truth is, that M. de Tocqueville had studied the principles 
of the sovereignty of the people in his closet, before he 
observed its workings in America. His political theories 
led him to one conclusion, and his practical observations to 
another. The rationalistic, or sophistical method of the 
closet, led him to believe in the sovereignty of the people; 
and yet his actual observations filled him with doubts and 
dismay. Hence, the more closely we study his writings, 
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the more clearly shall we perceive that his views are not 
always consistent with each other. After having exhibited 
some of the discordant results:‘of his two methods, we shall 
endeavor to explode his theoretical reasoning in favor of the 
sovereignty of the people, and explain, on sounder prin- 
ciples, the facts of observation and experience. We shall, 
in other words, endeavor, on this all-important subject, to 
reconcile ‘ the rational and the empirical faculties, whose 
inauspicious repudiations and divorces have hitherto,’ as 
Bacon declared, ‘ disturbed every thing in the great family 
of mankind.’ 

All ages and all nations are, according to M. de Toc- 
queville, parties to the great controversy respecting the 
sovereignty of the people. ‘When the war of indepen- 
dence,’ says he, ‘ was terminated, and the foundations of 
the new Government were to be laid down, the nation was 
divided between two upinions,—two opinions which are as 
old as the world, and which are perpetually to be met with 
under all the forms and all the names’ which have ever 
obtained in free communities,—the one tending to limit, 
and the other to extend indefinitely, the power of the 
people.’* As a theorist, M. de Tocqueville belongs to 
the one of these parties ; as an observer he belongs to the 
other. If his studies had been more protracted, more 
patient, more profound, and more consistent in their 
results, his book would have given far less: satisfaction to 
. the people of the United States. For they would not 
have borne from him, nor from any other man, without ° 
deep offence, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Nor would his work have been hailed, with 
such universal applause, by the friends of democracy 
throughout the civilised world. 

But although, as we shall presently see, the method of 
M. de Tocqueville was twofold, his book possesses one 
great, one almost superhuman merit. His theories exert- 
ed comparatively little influence over his views of the fact. 
His observations are, indeed, almost as honest, as acute, as 
profound as if he entertained no theory, or political 
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principle whatever. His mental vision was neither dis- 

torted, nor its keenness dulled, by his preconceived opin- 

ions. But still, that he did entertain, and cherish to the 

very last, preconceived opinions or theories at war with: 
fact, may be clearly shown. In this, he was human. 

But the most opposite parties and organs of public opinion 

agree, that he has seldom warped or moulded the facts of 
observation, to suit any political theory or principle. In 

this, he‘was almost divine. Both the Quarterly and the 

Edinburgh Reviews concur in the assertion, that almost 

‘every preceding writer on the United States’ has ‘ in- 

dulged in speculations thereupon with a view to ad- 

vance some favorite dogma of his own—to sustain those 

. political views to which he is attached in his own country— 

or to amuse himself and his readers with the expansion of 
some philosophical principles which he considers of prac- 
tical importance in the science of political economy.’ * 

But both absolve De Tocqueville from this almost universal 

vice. His practical observations are independent of his 

abstract theories ; and his abstract theories have no con- 

nexion with his practical observations. But yet-both exist, 

side by side, in his published writings, which, at the same 

time, renders his theories the less dangerous, and his facts 

the more impressive. ‘ Although Tocqueville’s reason,’ 

as his most intimate friend and biographer has said, ‘ had 

imbibed democratic. notions, he retained aristocratic sen- 

timents;’ t a conflict between his head and his heart, which 

is perfectly reflected in his works. 

It is thus that De Tocqueville endeavors to establish his 
‘democratic notions,’ or his belief in the sovereignty of 
the people. ‘According to the modern, the democratic, and 
we venture to say the only just notion of liberty, every 
man, being presumed to have received from nature the 
intelligence necessary for his own guidance, is inherently 
entitled to be uncontrolled by his fellows in all that only 
concerns himself, and to regulate at his own will-his own 
destiny. From the moment when this notion of liberty 
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has penetrated deeply into the minds of a people, and has 
solidly established itself there, absolute and arbitrary 
power is henceforth but a usurpation, or an accident, for, 
if no one is under any obligation to submit to another, 7 
- follows that the sovereign will can rightfully emanate only 
from the wills of the whole.’ * Now is this ‘the true 
Baconian and Newtonian method applied to society and 
government? Is it a fact, established by induction, that 
‘every man” has received from nature the intelligence 
necessary for his own general guidance, or is this merely 
‘presumed?’ Or if it is an undoubted fact, does it fol- 
low, that every man, however ignorant and degraded, 
is qualified to take an equal part with his fellows, however 
enlightened and virtuous, in the exercise of the supreme, 
power? Does it follow, from the gifts of nature, or from 
what ‘every man’ is ‘inherently entitled to,’ that ‘ the 
sovereign will can rightfully emanate only from the union 
of the wills of the whole?’ Does it follow, that because 
every man is presumed’ to receive from nature the intel- 
ligence necessary for his own guidance, he is therefore 
qualified to take part in the guidance of the nation, or in 
the enactment of its constitution and laws? But it is not 
our -purpose, at present, to expose the fallacy of this 
abstract, metaphysical reasoning, or to point out the 
huge solecisms- which stand, like unbridged chasms, 
between its premises and itsconclusion. We merely mean, 
in passing, to signalize the fact, that it bears not the most 
remote resemblance to the Baconian method. It is, on the 
contrary, precisely the sophistical method, which the most 
extreme and incurable Jacobins of America and of France, 
have always employed to justify the sovereignty of the 
people, including ‘every man,’ as the only principle con- 
sistent with a ‘just notion of liberty.’ It deduces the whole 
frame of society from abstract rights, or from what every 
man is ‘ inherently entitled to,’ by a logical process, which 
sets all experience and all common sense at defiance. Yet 
it is this theory, this democratic notion, this political 
dream, this attenuated metaphysical cobweb of the brain, 
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which, in one form or another, continually crops out in 
the Democracy, and contradicts its more practical views 
and observations of fact. 

In. discussing, with M. de Tocqueville, the subject of 
democracy; or, in other words, the sovereignty of the 
people, we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we.use. 
the terms as explained by himself. That is, we refer not 
to the creed of the democratic party of this country, but 
to the democracy of De Tocqueville’s theory,—two widely 
different things. The first was conservative ; the last is 
fearfully radical. For, setting out from the principle, or 
postulate, that all men are created equal, it concludes that 
all men, without regard to their condition or capacity, are 
equally entitled to the possession of political power ; es- 
pecially to the elective franchise. This is the democracy, 
not of those who framed the Constitution of the United 
States, nor of those who managed the Federal Government 
for the first fifty years of its existence, but of the Jaco- 
binical reformers of the French Revolution and of the 
American Revolution of 1861. It is a democracy which, 
with its rabid ‘notion of-liberty,’ has so often converted 
the radical into a ruffiah, and the Christian into a cut- 
throat. It is against this democracy, and this democ- 
racy alone, that our batteries are directed; and if De 
Tocqueville, with whose work we are now concerned, had 
not called it democracy, we should have greatly preferred 
to call it Radicalism. — 

Even Mr. Jefferson, in his first Inaugural Address as 
President of. the United States, could say, that in order to 
be ‘rightful,’ ‘the sovereignty of the people must be 
reasonable.’ But in the theory of M. de Tocquevill& the 
sovereignty of the people is always right. ‘The sovereign 
will,’ says he, ‘can rightfully emanate only from the 
union of the wills of the whole people,’ including ‘every 
man Yet this conclusion of his logic is emphatically 
comtvadigted by the author himself. For even in the 
French nation of 1789, he finds ‘a people so ill prepared 
to act for themselves,’ that they ‘could not undertake a 
universal and simultaneous reform without a universal ° 
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destruction.’ He inclines to the belief, indeed, that if an 
absolute despot had undertaken such a work, it would 
‘have left the French nation less unfit one day to become 
a free people, than wrought as it was by the sovereignty 
of the people and by the people themselves.’ * ,Is the 
sovereignty of the people, then, the only rightful sover- 
eignty?~ Should it be allowed to rule, when it-is only 
prepared and qualified to ruin? Should not the people, 
indeed, be qualified and fit to rule before they are entrust- 
ed with the supreme power? Or should they, from a: 
deference to their supposed abstract rights as men, be 
clothed with the supreme power, and called upon to 


* practice the most sublime and difficult of all arts, namely, 
. the art of legislation itself, or the enactment of constitu- 


tion and laws, before they have the least qualification for 


such a work? To this question, the theory of ,M. de Toc- 


queville returns an affirmative, and his good sense & 
negative, answer. 

But the statements of the Democracy itself, stand out in 
the most glaring opposition to his fine spun theory: with 
respect to the sovereignty of the people. It should be 
observed, and borne in mind, that whether M. de Tocque- 
ville discusses ‘ the sovereignty of the people,’ or of ‘ the 
majority,’ he is engaged on one and the same subject. 
For ‘the sovereignty of the people’ means, in the vocab- 
ulary of M. de Tocqueville and of Democracy, the rule and | 
dominion of the majority: The people, the whole people, — 
do not govern, and are only .aid to do so by a figure of 
speech in which the whole is put for a part’ ‘In the 
United States,’ says he, ‘the majority govern in the name 
of thg people, as is the case in all countries in which the 
people are supreme.’f Hence, all he says about the rule of 
the majority, is really applicable to the sovereignty of the 
people. Now, if instead of a superficial reading or ex- 
amination of his work, we really seek, in right good 
earnest, to ascertain the opinions of M. de Tocqueville 
with respect to the sovereignty of the people, or of the 
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majority, we shall find that they are in. violent conflict 
with each other. His theory leads to one conclusion, and 
his facts to another. The one demonstrates and proclaims 
the right of the majority to govern ; and the other exhibits 
its government as.one of the most frightful despotisms the 
world has éver seen. The oracle returns the most diverse 
and opposite responses to the same great fundamental 
question of the Democracy. Let us see, if this accusation 
be not strictly true. 

‘*The right of governing society,’ says se; ‘which the 
majority supposes itself to derive from its superior intel- 
ligence, was introduced into the United States by the first 
settlers ; and this idea, which would be sufficient of itself 
to create a free ngtion, has now become amalgamated with 
the manners of the people.’ * Now is not this a glorious 
principle, which is sufficient of itself to create a free 
nation? We should certaitily suppose so, if, on the very 
next page, the author had not told us how lamentably, it 
had failed to create a free nation in America. ‘The 
majority in that country,’ says he, ‘ exercise a prodigious 
actual authority, and,a moral influence which is scarcely 
less-preponderant ; no obstacles exist which can impede, or 
so much as retard its progress; or which can induce it to heed . 
the complaints of those whom it crushes upon its path.’ t 
Glorious principle! Sufficient of itself to create a free © 
nation! and yet, in fact, it creates a cruel, crushing, 
heartless despotism, which turns a deaf.ear to the cries 
and complaints of all whom it crushes upon its path! M. 
de Tocqueville well adds: ‘ This ‘state of things is fatal in . 
itself, and dangerous for the future If ever the free 
institutions of America are destroyed, that event may be 
attributed to the unlimited authority of the majority,’ { 
which governs in the name of the sovereign people. 
‘ Anarchy will then be the result, but it will have been 
brought about by despotism.’ § This is now history. M. 
de Tocqueville beheld the grand idea of the sovereignty of 
the people in its meridian glory; but still lie descried 





* Democracy. Vol. 1. p. 300. t Democracy. Vol. 1. p. 301. 
} Ibid. p. 317. 2 Ibid. 
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those frightful spots, which even.then threatened to cover 
and obscure the whole disk. He saw the principle of 
popular sovereignty in its most vigorous and luxuriant 
growth ; and yet he detected the fatal signs and symptoms 
of its decay. 

Though his testimony is the more swianbivcisthiy and im- 
pressive, because the facts which it tends to establish are 
at war with his political theory or preconceived notions ; 
yet has a doubt been cast over the most important of them: 
Thus, says an admiring critic, ‘If.ever political writer 
had reason to believe that he had labored successfully to 
render his book incapable of a [party] use, M. de Tocque- 
ville was entitled to thinkso. But though his theories are 
of an impartiality without example, and dis practical con- 
clusions lean toward Radicalism, some of his phrases are 
susceptible of a Tory application. One of these is ‘‘ the 
tyranny of the majority.’’ This phrase was forthwith 
adopted into the Conservative dialect, and trumpeted by 
Sir Robert Peel in his Tamworth oration when, as booksel- 
lers’ advertisements have since frequently setaibedan us, he 
‘* earnestly requested the perusal of this book by all and — 
each of his audience.’’ And we believe it has since been 
the opinion of the country gentlemen ‘‘ that M. de Tocque- 
ville is one of the pillars of Conservatism, and his book a 
definitive demolition of America and af Democracy.’’’* It 
has, on the other hand, been the opinion of all the 
Radicals of Europe, that M. de Tocqueville is one of the 
pillars of Democracy, and his book a glorious vindication 


- of the popular institutions of the United States. Thus, as 


his biographer boasts, ‘ the most opposite parties quote 
him as an authority,’ and rely with equal confidence on 
different portions of his book. Each party has seized 
upon those portions of the book which suit its purpose, and 
has either ignored or underrated all the rest. No one, it 
is believed, has more freely or more boldly indulged in such 
a partizan use of the Democracy, than the writer who, in 
the words just quoted, deprecates the very course so eagerly 
pursued by himself. 





* Edinburgh Review. Oct. 1840. 
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He declares that M. de Tocqueville’s ‘ theories are of an 
impartiality without example ;’ which only signifies that he 
approves of these theories. Our own theories are, of 
course, always perfectly impartial and true in our estima- 
tion. But it is only the blindest partizanship which can 
assert, {hat ‘ his practical conclusions lean toward Radical- 
ism.’ If his practical conclusions, as well as his theories, 
favor the cause of Radicalism, or the unmitigated authority 
of the numerical majority ; then how could his book have 
been quoted by the advocates of Conservatism? ‘Some of 
his phrases,’ it seems, ‘are susceptible of a Tory applica- 
tion ;’ and ‘ one of these’ is, “the tyranny of the majority.’ 
Now is ‘ the tyranny of the majority’ a phrase, or is it a 
fact? Is it not, indeed, at once the most prominent and the 
most terrible fact in the history of all democracies, and espe- 
cially in that of the democracy of America? If so—and 
so most unquestionably it is—then who is the blind par- 
tizan:,M. de Tocqueville, who, in spite of his theory, 
honestly recognizes this fact, or the writer who contempt- 
uously treats it as a ‘phrase’ which, for party purposes, 
has been ‘ adopted into the Conservative dialect? ’ 


‘We now come,’ says the same writer, ‘to that one 
among the dangers of Democracy, respecting which so 
much has been said, and which our author designates as 
‘the despotism of the majority.’’ Itis perhaps the greatest 
defect of M. de Tocqueville’s book, that, from the scarcity 
of examples, his propositions, even when derived from obser- 
vation, have the air of mere abstract speculations. He 
speaks of the tyranny of the majority in general phrases, 
but gives hardly any instances of it, nor much information 
as to the mode in which it is practically exemplified. The 
omission was, in the present instance, the more excusable, 
as the despotism complained of was, at that time, pdliti- 
cally at least, an evil in apprehension more than in suffer- 
ance ; and he was uneasy rather at the total absence of all 
security against the tyranny of the majority, than at the 
frequency of its actual exertions.’ We subscribe neither 
to this criticism, nor to the apology by which the defect 
complained of is partially excused. ‘The tyranny of the 
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majority,’ as exhibited in the pages or in the ‘ proposi- 
tions’ of M. de Tocqueville, has any air rather than that 
of ‘ mere abstract speculations.’ It bears, on the contrary, 
indelibly impressed, the features of a past, a present, and 
a most terrible reality. The reign of the multitude, as 
exhibited in the pages of M. de Tocqueville, is, indeed, 
the wild beast of Plato still, with its instincts, propen- 
sities, and habits all unchanged. Nor is the book of M. 
de Tocqueville without examples to illustrate the nature 
of this terrible creature. If the writer in question had 
only looked for these examples, nay, if he had not closed 
his eyes upon them, he would have found something 
beside Radicalism in fhe practical conclusions of M. de 
Tocqueville ; and he would have learned that the tyran- 
ny of the majority was a fact in America, as well as ‘a 
phrase’ in the dialect of Conservatism. We hope to re- 
fresh his memory, and bring these striking examples of 
the tyranny of the majority once more to his notice. 


It must be admitted, however, that M. de Tocqueville 
has not given many examples of the despotism of the 
majority ; ‘ nor much information as to the mode in which 
it is practically exemplified.’ Hence this is still a 
desideratum in the political history of the United States. 
Such information might easily be furnished, (and wonder- 
ful indeed would such information be,) by one who had 
studied the Constitution and history of political parties 
of the United States. Not merely dipped into them, or 
hastily and superficially read them, like the most of those 
who have so flippantly and so, confidently discussed ‘the 
American Question,’ but patiently, deeply, conscientiously, 
and minutely studied from their beginning to end. -By 
such a student, it might be easily shown, that every. page 
of the history of the United States is written all over with 
the phrase,—‘ the tyranny of the majority.’ The reso- 
lutions and acts of State Legislatures, the proceedings of 
local and of: general conventions, and, above all, the 
unread and silent annals of Congress, are each and all 
everywhere replete with the most melancholy proofs of the 
tyranny of the majority. If there is any scarcity of ex- 
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amples of this despotism in the book of M. de Tocqueville, - 
this is not because the history of the United States had fa‘led 

to furnish them in the greatest abundance. M. de Tocque- 

ville was not prepared to bring out, by suitable illustra- 

tions, the gigantic proportions of the tyranny of the 

majority in America ; nor was this the principal object of 

his book. Such an exhibition, or faithful protraiture, of 

the tyranny of the majority, as gathered from its public 

and recorded acts, and as seen in its uniformly.sovereign . 
contempt for the Constitution under’ which it existed, 

would require the patient labor of many years, if not of 

a whole life, for its completion. And yet M. de Tocque- 

ville devoted an exceedingly brief period to the study of 

the institutions and history of the United States. Having 

spent only one year in America, he was, as he calls himself, 

‘a stranger and a bird of passage.’ Hence, even with his 

. eagle eye and honesty of vision, he saw but little of the 

actual tyranny of the majority in America. ‘ The best 

eye,’ says Bishop Butler ‘ can only see in that direction in 

which it looks ;’ and M. de Tocqueville had never seen, — 
nor read, the dark records of despotism with which the 
majority has disgraced the whole history of the United 
States. No more valuable contribution could, perhaps, be 
made to political history, than an exhibition of the tyranny 
of the majority in the United States, and of the various 
modes in which that tyranny has manifested itself. The 
material is as abundant and curious as the subject is im- 
portant. Hence we shall, in some future number of this 
Review, bring to light some of the dark deeds of this para- 
gon of tyrants, ‘ the sovereign people,’ or ‘the numerical 
majority.’ 

In merely stating the fact of such a tyranny, and in 
giving a few striking examples of its actual manifesta- 
tions, M. de Tocqueville did all that was demanded by the 
nature or design of his work. He had, in fact, a perfect 
right to assume the tyranny of the majority as a postulate 
in his inquiries. Give the supreme power to the 
‘majority,’* says Aristotle, and they will oppress the 
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minority ; a truism in political science, which all history 
from that day to this has only served to illustrate and 
confirm. Where, in the history of the world, has the 
supreme power ever been exclusively lodged, whether in 
the hands of the one, of the few, or of the many, without 
having been abused? Yet, the writer in question would 
have us to. believe, that the majority in the United States, 
though invested with the supreme power, has not actually 
. abused that power. Nay, the tyranny of the majority in 
this country, at least, was ‘ an evil in apprehension more 
than in sufferance ;’ and M. de Tocqueville was uneasy, 
not so much at the actual appearance of this evil, as ‘at 
the total absence of all security against the tyranny of the 
majority!’ Ifso, then why did M. de Tocqueville so em- 
phatically speak of this tyranny as an existing reality ; de- 
claring that ‘this state of things is dangerous in itself, and fa- 
tal for the future?’ Or how, for the first time-in the history 
of the world, did the supreme power exist, in ‘the total 
absence of all security against its abuse,’ without having 
been actually abused? Are not the Americans men? Are 
they not actuated by the ordinary passions of humanity, 
and amenable to the laws which govern the rest of the 
species? Or must we believe with some Americans them- 
selves, that such is their sublime intelligence and virtue, 
that they may securely enjoy ‘the blessings of liberty’ 
under conditions, which, if history teaches any thing, 
would prove fatal to any other portion of a fallen world ? 
Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the blinding in- 
fluence of Radicalism, than that the very intelligent writer 
under consideration should, in the year of grace 1840, call 
for examples to prove and establish ‘the tyranny of the 
majority,’ when clothed with the supreme power, and set 
free from all obstacles to its abuse. 


No one in America needed any facts, or examples, to il- 
lustrate and prove ‘the tyranny of the majority.” There 
was not a man in the Convention of 1787 which assembled 
in Philadelphia to frame ‘the Constitution of the United 
States, who did not. assume the tyranny of the majority 
as a first principle or postulate. Thus, said the ablest 
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member of that Convention, ‘ Give all power to the many, - 
and they will oppress the few—give all power to the few, 
and they will oppress the many.’ * Nor was there a single 
delegate to that Convention, nor a single leading statesman 
in America, who, at that time, dissented from the above 
truisms laid down by Alexander Hamilton. They were 
then universally received as first principles by the 
leading men of all sections and of all parties; by John 
Adams, of Massachusetts, and by James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, no less than by the illustrious Scotchman just 
quoted. Every speaker of the Convention of 1787 could 
say, as confidently as Hamilton himself, ‘Give all power 
to the many, and they will oppress the few.’ ‘One great , 
object of government,’ said the most illustrious member of 
that assembly, and one who, by way of eminence, has been 
called ‘the father of, the Constitution,’ ‘is a safeguard 
against the oppressions of the majority.’ Indeed, the 
thinking men in democratic America, who had been 
brought up and educated under the tyranny of the 
majority, needed no particular facts or examples to convince 
them of its reality. They. knew it as they knew the exist- 
ence of the elements around them. In submitting the 
plan of a constitution to the Convention, Governor Ran- 
dolph said, that the ‘ object was to provide a cure for the 
evils under which the United States labored; that in 
tracing these evils to their origin, every man had found it 
in the turbulence and follies of democracy ;’ + by which 
he meant, as his speech shows, the violence and injustice of 
the majority. Hence, said he, ‘somecheck must be sought 
for’ against this turbulence and folly of democracy, 
against this tyranny of the majority. This was, in fact, the 
great fundamental conception of the architects of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In submitting that instru- 
ment to the people for their adoption, the authors of the 
Federalist made known this as the great fundamental 
design of itsauthors. ‘Complaints are everywhere heard,’ 
say they, ‘from our most considerate and virtuous citizens, 
equally the friends of public and private faith, and of 
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public and personal liberty, that our governments are too 
unstable ; that the public good is-disregarded in the con- 
flicts of rival parties ; and that measures are too often de- 
cided, not according to the rules of justice, and the rights 
of the minor party, but by the superior force of an inter- 
ested and overbearing majority.’ * ‘To secure the 
‘public good, and private rights,’ they add, ‘against the 
danger of such a faction ;’ [of such ‘an interested and 
overbearing majority ;’] ‘ and at the same time to preserve 
the spirit and form of a popular government, is then the 
great object to which our inquiries are directed. Let 
me add, that it is the great desideratum, by which alone this 
form of government can be rescued from the opprobrium 
under which it has so long labored, and be recommended 
to the esteem and adoption of mankind.’ + Thus, in the 
opinion of James Madison, ‘ the father of the Constitu- 
tion,’ the great object of its framers was to set such bounds 
and limits to the power of the majority, as to prevent or 
‘control the efferts’ of its well-known, inherent, and 
incurable disposition to tyrannize over and oppress the 
minority. 
Again in the Virginia Convention of 1788, called to 
ratify the Constitution of the United States, he said: 
‘On a candid examination of -history, we shall find that 
turbulence, violence and abuse of power, by the majority 
trampling on the rights of the minority, have produced 
factions and commotions, which, in republics, have, more 
frequently than any other cause, produced despotism. If 
we go over the whole history of ancient and modern repub- 
lics, we shali find their destruction to have generally re- 
sulted from that cause. If we consider the peculiar situa- 
tion of the United States, and what are the sources of that 
diversity of sentiment which pervades its inhabitants, 
we shall find great reason to fear that the same causes 
‘may terminate here in the same fatal effects which they 
produced in other republics. This danger ought to be 
wisely guarded against.’ Thus, up to the year 1787, the 
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tyranny of the majority was the great central fact of 
American history, with reference to which the design of the 
Constitution of that year was formed, and its fundamental 
provisions arranged. M. de Tocqueville seems to have been 
profoundly ignorant of this all-important view of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is certain that he ro 
where betrays the least knowledge of the great object 
of the authors of the Constitution, and has indulged in 
several, weak criticisms, or reflections, which are utterly 
inconsistent with the possession’ of such knowledge. If, 
.on the contrary, he had made the great central fact in 
question his stand-point, he might have acquired a far 
more profound and accurate view of the mechanism of the 
Constitution of the United States, as it existed in the de- 
sign of its authors, and he would also have compet the 
most serious blunders of his book. 

The history of the United States is, indeed, the history 
of a gigantic and degrading tyranny. very thing truly 
great and noble tended to wither under its deadly shade ; 
while every thing essentially mean and malignant was 
made to flourish. The people were supposed to be free ; 
because, in the words of Montesquieu, ‘In democracies 
the power of the people is confounded with their liberty.’ 
‘The sovereign power,’ exclaims that political dreamer,* 
J. J. Rousseau, ‘the people, will never be so foolish as to 
oppress themselves!’ ‘It is of great importance in a re- 
public,*says the sage of Montpelier,} ‘ to guard one part 
of society against the injustice of another part Justice 
is the end of government. It is the end of civiljsociety. 
It ever has been, and ever will be pursued, until it be ob- 
tained, or until liberty be lost in the pursuit. In a society 
under the forms of which the stronger faction can readily 
unite and oppress the weaker, anarchy i | be as truly 
said to reign, as in a state of nature, when the weaker in- 
dividual is not* secured against the violence of the 
stronger.’{ Precisely such, in spite of his fine ‘demo- 
cratic notion of liberty,’ is the society which M. de Toc- 
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queville saw in America, and which he so graphidally des- 
cribed. ‘This state of things,’ says he, that is, ‘the © 
tyranny of the majority,’ ‘is dangerous in itself, and 
fatal for the future.’ Inhis view, it was something more 
than ‘a phrase;’ it was, on the contrary, a terrible 
‘state of things,’ even then big with the anarchy, which 
has since burst with such boundless fury on the New 
World. ‘Anarchy,’ says he, ‘will then be the result, 
but it will have been brought about by despotism.’ The 
world has, as yet, scarcely begun to comprehend the des- 
potism from which that anarchy has resulted, as its legiti- 
mate offspring. For the world has only looked on the 
outside of things ; and, after all the scribbling on the sub- 
_ ject, has. merely seen the surface of the great ‘American - 
struggle.’ When that struggle comes to be viewed from 
its inmost centre, and the Revolution is correctly read, it 
will be seen, that all the ‘ safeguards of freedom,’ as they 
were called by the authors of the Constitution, were, from 
first to last, but ‘ straws to the fire i’ the blood’ of the 
majority; an unbound and myriad-handed monster, 
which, by rioting in the constitutional rights and interests 
of the minority, trained and prepared itself to riot in the 
life-blood of its victims. 


The Convention of 1787 had seen far too much of the in- 
stincts and propensities of Democracy to be ignorant of 
them. Hence they set up certain barriers, or safeguards, 
against the overwhelming despotic floods of the majority. 
For this purpose, the Judiciary was armed with a power, 
which it had never possessed in any other age or country ; 
the power, namely, to prescribe bounds to the sovereign 
people themselves by declaring any and every law null 
and void, which, in its opinion, violated any of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The President was, also, 
armed with the Veto Power, by which the will of one man 
could arrest and defeat the will of the majority. Nor was 
‘this all. For the Senate, in which all the States were per- 
fectly equal ; the little State of Delaware, or Rhode Island, 
having as much power as the great State of New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or Virginia—opposed a check to the power 
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of the majority. This constitution of the Senate was pro- 
posed in the Convention, by Oliver Ellsworth, and recom- 
mended in the Federalist, by James Madison, on the dis- 
tinct ground that it would afford the minority some shel- 
ter,and protection against the tyranny of the majority. 
Nor has the wisdom of such a provision, or organization 
of one of the co-ordinate branches of the Legislature, ever 
been questioned ; except by those extreme democrats, who 
wished the majority to be as free as the winds, doing just 
exactly as it pleased. In practice, it stood amid the 
raging billows of the democracy, as the most effectual 
break-water against the cruel, crushing, and desolating 
waves of,the majority. All these barriers were, as the 
event proved, too feeble to answer the ends of their exist- 
ence, and were either swept wway, or converted into en- 
gines of oppression, by the lawless and overbearing dispo- 
sition of the majority. Yet the design, if not sufficiently 
profound, was at least good. 

It is very remarkable, that M. de Tocqueville has 
adopted the extreme radical prejudice against the one of 
these safeguards of freedom, and not against the others. 
Nor is this all. He has’ selected for hostile criticism, pre- 
cisely that one which, in practice, has proved the most 
conservative and beneficent in its operation. After notic- 
ing the fact, that ‘the State of ‘Delaware is equal to the 
State of New York in the Senate, whilst the latter has 
forty times the influence of the former in the House of 
Representatives,’ he adds: ‘Thus, if the minority of the 
nation preponderates in the Senate, it may paralyse the de- 
cisions of the majority represented in the other House, 
which 1s contrary to the spirit of constitutional government.’* 
The spirit of constitutional government! What are con- 
stitutions made for ; what are all governments made for, if 
it be not to protect the weak against the strong, and above 
all, in democratic countries, the minority against the ma- 
jority? Such was certainly the spirit and the design of 
the Constitution of the United States, as expressly avowed 
by its founders; among whom there still lingered many 
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traditions of the practical wisdom of their English fore- 
fathers, as well as many notions and political dreams of 
their French allies. 


One of the most shallow of these notions, we encounter in 
the next paragraph of the Democracy. In view of this 
check, this restraint, on the will of the majority, M. de Toc- 
queville says: ‘The early stages of natural existence are 
the only periods at which it is possible to maintain the complete 
logic of legislation.’ Now is it the logic of legislation to 
spin, according to the mathematical method of the French 
theorists of the 18th century, a whole system of Govern- 
ment out of a single principle? If so, then the less legis- 
lators know about this admirable logic, the beter for the 
world. It may help to pull down and destroy, as it did in 
France, all that exists ; it can substitute nothing better in 
its place. If the object were to construct a government out 
of an ‘ idea,’ ‘ which’ of itself is sufficient to make a free 
nation,’ that is, in theory, in speculation only; then the . 
method of such logic might be excused as a harmless recre- 
ation of the fancy, or as an exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ty. . But the legislator who sits in his closet and spins sys- 
tems of government out of his own brain, by means of . 
logic, as the spider spins his web from the substance of his 
own bowels, is as little fit to conduct the practical affairs of 
this world as he is to drive the chariot of the sun. ‘He may. 
be well qualified, for aught we know, to frame fine theories 
out of abstractions, or moonshine, for the inhabitants o 
Utopia: he certainly deserves no place among real thinkers. 
But, by a happy inconsistency, M. de Tocqueville himself 
has more than once condemned ‘the logic of legislation,’ by 
which one principle is made too exclusive, or pushed to all 
its consequences. ‘ When | sce,’ says he, ‘that the right 
and the means of absolute command are conferred on a 
people or upon a king, upon an aristocracy, or a democra- 
cy, a monarchy or a republic, I recognize the germ of tyr- 
anny, and I journey onwards to a land of more hopeful in- 
stitutions.’ True. But then it was precisely to prevent 
the majority from the exercise of an ‘ absolute command,’ 
that the founders of the Constitution of the United States 
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gave the minority the control of the Senate. This was the 
logic of their legislation ; which, however, does not seem 
‘to have.entered into the imagination of de Tocqueville. 


‘It is, however, just to acknowledge,’ says de Tocqueville, 
‘ that this part of the Constitution has not hitherto produced the 
evils which might have been feared.’ That is, it was ‘ con-- 
trary to the spirit of constitutional government,’ not because 
it had actually produced the evils which might have been 
expected, but because it produced them in imagination! 
The author does not say one word, however, about the many 
frightful wrongs and evils which, at various periods in the 
history of the Republic, were prevented by the Senate; 
and that, too, in consequence of the very organization com- 
plained of as inconsistent with the design of constitutional 
governments. But what is most remarkable in this part of 
the Democracy is, that the author, after all, truly tells us 
why the Senate could not, in reality, produce the evils as- 
cribed to it in the theory, and for which it is condemned. 
‘Indeed,’ says he, ‘there is so irresistible an authority in 
the legitimate expression of the people, THAT THE SENATE COULD 
OFFER BUT A FEEBLE OPPOSITION TO THE VOTE OF THE MAJORITY IN 
THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES.” True,—too sadly true. 
Although the Senate of the United States was designed to 
answer the same purpose as the House of Lords in Eng- 
land, by protecting the few against the many, it proved, as 
Alexander Hamilton had predicted, too feeble to resist 
‘the turbulence and violence of the democratic spirit.’ 
In its day and generation, it rendered good service to the 
State; but, at last, it yielded to ‘the absolute command ’ 
of the majority, and became its tool. Thus, this imitation 
of the House of Lords was slowly undermined, and sank 
beneath the angry waves it was designed to resist and con- 
trol. If we may believe M. de Tocqueville, it was too 
powerful in theory, and too feeble in practice! It gave the 
minority too much power; and yet too little! Happy is the 
man who has but one method to judge of institutions, and 
estimates them according to the fruits they bear. 


Or if he has two, should they not lead to the same con- 
clusions, and speak the same language? We might, if 
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necessary, easily produce a hundred examples of the self- 
contradictions of M. de Tocqueville. His Democracy seems, 
indeed, to have been written by two different men; by 
Tocqueville tke political theorist, and by Tocqueville the 
honest observer. By a political dreamer from the French 
school of the eighteenth century, and by aman of genius of 
the nineteenth. By one smitten and enraptured with the 
grand ideal of Democracy, and by another shocked and 
disgusted with the low actual of Democracy. ‘ If there 
were a nation of gods,’ says Rousseau, ‘they might be 
governed by a democracy; but so perfect a government 
will not agree with men.’* The theories of De Tocqueville 
were most admirably adapted to a-nation of gods; but he 
only saw them applied to men, not as they were created or 
ought to be, but as they are, without having measured, or 
fathomed, or conceived the immense, dark, fearful abyss 
which separates the two estates, and which accounts for the 
failure of all such pleasant dreams. Hence he was at war 
with himself; and although he knew not how to effect a 
reconciliation between the conclusions of his reason, and 
the facts of his observation, he still clung to both. The 
Radical everywhere gloats over his fine theories; and the 
Conservative appeals to his fearful facts. 

The testimony of De Tocqueville against Radicalism in 
practice, is entitled to the more weight because it was in 
contradiction to his theory ; which, in fact, partially obscur- 
ed even his keen vision as to what was passing before his eyes. 
Hence his testimony was too favorable to the radicalism in 
America. His theory cast a haze of glory over many of 
its features. He at least half saw, that the democratic in- 
stitutions, always called by him ‘ the free institutions,’ of 
America, would probably fall into radicalism and perish ; 
and he did not hesitate to declare, in the most positive and 
peremptory terms, that. if they should perish, their des- 
struction would be caused by the insufferable tyranny of the 
majority. We have, then, the testimony of M. de Tocque- 
ville himself, who beheld the Government of the United 
States in all its meridian glory, and through the beautifying 
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medium of his democratic theory, that its foundations were 
not secure, that it was not permanent. There were private 
citizens in America, who had seen far more of its radical 
tendencies than had M. de Tocqueville, and who had far 
more patiently studied the principles of human nature, both 
in the individual man and in the multitude; and who, 
therefore, with the most absolute and perfect certainty, an- 
ticipated the fall of the American Democracy, first into 
radicalism, and then into anarchy. 

We can now understand, rather more clearly than usual 
perhaps, the wonderful success of M. de Tocqueville’s 
book. All parties did, in fact, ‘appropriate the author 
and his book ;’ because, in his book, all parties found 

their own views reflected. ‘Some declared Tocqueville to 
’ be a democrat ; others said he was an aristocrat. He was 
neither.’* True. He was neither exclusively ; he was 
both.. The democrats,*ignoring his facts, or passing 
them by as ‘mere phrases,’ and admiring his theories, 
declared him to be a democrat. The aristocrats, on the 
other hand, looking at his facts, and caring but little for 
his French fancies, or fine theories, pronounced him an 
aristocrat. Thus, while both parties found much to gratify 
them in the substance of his book, all were charmed with 
the beauty of its style, and the calm hjlosophic tone of 
its reflections. ‘All parties’ were delighted with his 
views, not because he was of no party, but because he was 
of all parties. He was ‘quoted as an authority by the 
holders of the most opposite opinions,’ not because he 
shunned their opposite extremes, but because he embraced 
them. If, indeed, his opinions had always been as deeply 
rooted, as coherent, as clear, and as carefully expressed, as 
they sometimes appear yague, wavering, and inconsistent, 
or negligently clothed in words, they would have scarcely 
awakened such universal delight. If, inthe language of his 
biographer, he had ‘raised himself above the earth, and 
created an atmosphere of thought,’ undisturbed by the 
passions of the lower world, it seems scarcely possible, that 
the lower world would have been transported and carried 
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away by his profound meditations. It was, in fact, just 
because he remained on the earth, and acted on -the pas- 
sions of the lower world, either by his broad and magnifi- 
cent visions of democracy in theory, or by his terrible 
pictures of democracy in practice ; that his book produced 
so great a sensation ‘in every rank of society,’ from Lords 
and Commons down to ‘ the very boys as they put his work 
in type.’ If all parties were pleased, it was because the 
passions of all parties were gratified. The man, who has 
the force to raise himself ‘above the narrow views of 
party,’ and create around himself an atmosphere of pure 
thought, untinged and undisturbed by passion, need not 
expect applause from the universal world below. His 
audience may be fit, it must be few. ‘The universality’ 
of its fame does, in our opinion, more credit to the taste 
than to the political wisdom of the world. It shows, 
unless. we are greatly mistaken, how little real patient 
thought there is, after all, in the so-called thinking world. 
How much easier it is for men to read and to judge from 
first appearances, than it is to weigh, and scrutinize, and 
compare, until the pure truth is eliminated from the dross 
of error and self-contradiction. 

M. de Tocqueville truly says that ‘the majority,’ in 
democratic America, ‘lives in the perpetual practice of 
' gself-applause. The smallest reproach irritates its sensi- 
bility ; the slightest joke which has any foundation in 
truth renders it indignant: from the style of its language 
to the more solid virtues of its character, every thing must 
be made the subject of encomium.’* Hence, if he had 
always spoken the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, the American Demos would have turned 
from his book in disgust, insteadgof poring over it with 
delight. If the mirror which he held up, had always been 
true to nature, then the Demos, like any other tyrant, had 
not been so well pleased with his own image as reflected 
therein. The Demos is, indeed, given to visions, and has 
a sublime contempt for realities ; walking not in the sober 
light of truth, but in the blaze of grand abstractions, and 
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cherishing its dreams infinitely more than facts. Hence 
its delight in the book of M. de Tocqueville. 

One of the most fatal of these dreams is, that the 
sovereignty of tlte people is ‘at the bottom of human in- 
stitutions;’ * or, in other words, that ‘all authority 
originates in the will of the majority.’ + But suppose the 
majority are ignorant, debased, and utterly incapable of 
ruling; what then? Must they still rule and ruin? 
Must innocence and virtue be trampled in the dust by 
brute force? Must intelligence and wisdom be subjected 
to the dominion of folly and madness? By nomeans. No 
one would be further from approving, except in theory, 
such a tyranny, than M. de Tocqueville himself. Nor 
would he approve of the conduct of any people, or any 
majority, which ruled otherwise than according to the 
eternal principles of truth, and justice, and mercy. 

The theoretical reasoning, by which he establishes the 
de jure sovereignty. of the people, or of the numerical ma- 
jority, is little more than a transcript of one of the dreams 
of ‘The Social Contract.’ That a man of his sense and 
genius should have adopted such a ‘ notion,’ as he calls it, 
especially after all his experience in two hemispheres, ap- 
pears to us truly wonderful. But it is nothing new under 
the sun. In no two countries of the world, perhaps, have 
the natural rights of man been more talked about and less 
understood, than in France and the United States of 
America. The very men who have made the most noise 
about such rights, have the most completely lost them- 
selves in unattained and unattainable grand visions of 
glory and happiness. Nor has England been wholly des- 
titute of the same class of political rhapsodists and 
dreamers.: The words, that the American Declaration of 
Independence ‘is the most important event in the his- 
tory of mankind,’ are found not in a ranting Fourth of 
July oration by a radical politician of the New World, but 
in a volume of essays by a celebrated English Lord and 
statesman. It possesses this transcendent importance, in 
his opinion, because it was the inauguration of the sublime 
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principle of the sovereignty of the people, resting on the 
solid fact, ‘that all men are created equal.’ John 
Quincy Adams, the sixth President of the United States, 
thus speaks, in one of his Fourth of July, orations, of the 
- same event: ‘It was the first solemn declaration by ana- 
tion of the only legitimate foundation of government. 
It was the corner-stone of a new fabric, destined to cover 
the globe. It demolished at a stroke the lawfulness of all 
government founded on conquest. It swept away all the 
rubbish of accumulated centuries of servitude. It an- 
nounced in practical form to the world the inalienable 
sovereignty of the people. It proved that the social com- 
pact was no figment of the imagination ; but a real, solid, 
and sacred bond of union.’* Surely, then, it was the 
most important event in the history of mankind. 


In like manner, the author of the most noted history of 
the United States, Mr. Bancroft, thus speaks in one of his 
Fourth of July harangues: ‘Thus the people govern,’ 
he exclaims, ‘ and solely ; it divides not its power with a 
hierarchy, a nobility, or aking. The popular voice is all 
powerful with us; this is our oracle; this, we acknowl- - 
edge, is the voice of God.’+ Entranced with this sublime 
idea, and charmed with this divine voice, the same author, 
as late as 1854, put forth the words: ‘Our country is 
bound to allure the world to freedom by the beauty of her 
example.’ Is it not wonderful, that an author who had 
studied and written history, should have indulged in such 
a boastful dream atthe very time his country was con- 
vulsed with the mortal agonies and throes of revolution? - 
Unable to see what was right before him, and almost 
touched his eyes, he looked beyond all the darkness and 
distress that had already fallen on his country, and revelled 
in the far distant scenes of glory which should fill the 
whole earth, when, by the beauty of her example, she 
should regenerate the world and allure its inhabitants to 
freedom. 

But of all the rhapsodists of this class, the great rhet- 
‘orician of the North, is, if possible, the most grandiloquent 
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in his glowing infaginations. ‘ Political society,’ says he, 
‘exists by the law of nature ; man is formed for it; every 
man has an equal right to its privileges; and to be de- 
prived of them, under whatever pretence, is so far to be re- 
duced to slavery. The authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence saw this, and taught that all men are born free 
and equal. On this principle our constitutions rest; and 
no constitution can bind a, people on any other principle.’ 
This celebrated rhetorician, not only deduces the ‘ right 
of suffrage,’ that precious morsel of sovereignty, from the 
natural equality of all men, but he also pronounces it ‘a 
great and substantial happiness ’ for every one ; not even 
excepting those (and there are many such,) who would wil- 
lingly sell this, their glorious birth-right, for less than a 
mess of pottage. Nor is this all. For, in the exaltation 
of his fancy, the speaker assumes the prophet, and pre- 
dicts, that one of the glorious effects of this great and sub- 
stantial happiness, ‘ will be to make wars less frequent, and 
finally to cause them to cease altogether.’ Thus it is not 
Christianity, but universal suffrage, which shall finally 
cause the lion and the lamb to lie down together, and en- 
able a little child to lead them! It is universal suffrage, 
introduced by the grand declaration that ‘all men are 
born freé and equal,’ which is to subdue all the angry 
powers of nature, and introduce the millenium of a ‘ per- 
petual peace.’ Most assuredly, then, the Declaration of 
Independence was ‘the most important event in the his- 
tory of mankind.’ . 

Yet this. Declaration, with all its affiliated doctrines and 
anarchic maxims, was borrowed from the infidel philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century. . The sovereignty of society: 
is, says Rousseau, in the people ; each member of the com- 
munity having and holding his exact mathematical share 
ofthe supreme power. Thus, says he, each member of the 
state, formed of ten thousand members, has but a ten thou- 
sandth part of the sovereign authority, though he is subject 
to the whole.* If the people amounted to one hundred 
thousand men, then his suffrage is reduced to the one hun- 
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dred thousandth part ;* and so on. _— hence it follows, 
continues Rousseau, that ‘liberty is diminished by the 
enlargement of the state.’ Not merely by the enlargement 
of the state, however ; for there is something else in human 
nature besides figures, which has to do,with the result, 
and on which liberty depends. Of all the forms of despot- 
ism, indeed, which have afflicted poor fallen humanity, 
there is not one more frightful than’ the absolute, un- 
checked reign of the majority. 

The majority, says M. de Tocqueville, supposes itself to 
derive the right of governing society from its superior in- 
telligence.t This is the creed of the majority alone. The 
minority has never suspected the majority of possessing an 
intelligence superior to its own. The Americans, contin- 
ues our author, entertain the opinion that the majority can 
dono wrong. The minority has never been known to enter- 
tain so absurd a belief. No one, except a glorified atom 
of the majority itself, ever looked on its proceedings with 
complacency. The very essence of democracy, says M. de 
Tocqueville, consists in ‘the absolute sovereignty of the 
majority.’{ True. Thisis at presentthe American accepta- 
tion of the term. But then the question is, is it the politi- 
calcreed of the Americans that democracy can do no wrong ? 
Nothing, as we have seen, was farther from the faith of the 
founders of the American Republic, than such a sentiment. 
In tracing the evils under which the United States had 
labored, to their origin, said a leading member of the Con- 
vention of 1787, every man had found it to consist in the 
turbulence and follies of democracy. Such was the unani-’ 
mous opinion of the legislators of 1787, by whom the 
foundations of the grand Republic were laid, and its vast 
and complicated superstructure raised. Democracy was 
then a term of reproach ; being universally regarded, by 
the leaders of all parties in 1787, as the great curse under 
which the United States had groaned, and which had 
threatened to plunge the country into the jaws of anarchy. 
And it was to rescue the country from the impending horrors 
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of anarchy and civil war, that the absolute sovereignty of 
the majority, or the people, was repudiated by the found- 
ers of the Republic, and a limited, constitutional democra- 
cy ordained. 

Much has been said about the sublime spectacle present- 
ed by the people of the United States ; who, in laying the 
foundations of their Constitution, set bounds and limits to 
their own power. But the praise is not deserved. The 
legislators and people of 1787 set bounds and limits, not to 
their own power, but only to the power of future majorities. 
Considering democratic majorities in the abstract, or as 
they have existed, in history, without reference to personal 
and party passions, the legislators of 1787 endeavored, as 
the great object of their labors, to restrain their inherent 
tendency to violence and oppression. The people of Amer- 
ica would, indeed, have presented a sublime spectacle of 
moderation and wisdom, if, in the midst of their party pas- 
sions and struggles for power, they had respected the 
bounds and limits, which the founders of the Republic had 
prescribed to their authority in the Constitution. They 
would, in that case, have been more like a nation of gods, 
than of men. But such a spectacle of moderation and 
wisdom in the masses, or ip the majority, or in their lead- 
ers, the real student of American history will fail to dis- 
cover, 


It was the.great political revolution introduced, or rather 
aided and abetted, by Mr. Jefferson, which rendered the 
name, as well as ‘ the very essence of democracy,’ popular . 
in America. M. de Tocqueville holds him ‘to have been 
the most powerful champion whom democracy has evet 
sent forth.’ Instead of raising, however, he was himself 
raised by, the incoming floods of democracy. Its causes, 
or sources, existed in the nature and the circumstances of 
the Americans ; and were, therefore, far more powerful and 
pervading than the influence of individuals. But if Mr. 
Jefferson did not raise the swelling tides of the democracy 
of 1800, no one knew better than himself how to ride upyn 
its waves, or how to lash them into greater violence. He 
was the Rousseau, not the Montesquieu, of the New World. 
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He admired, indeed, the radical notions and theories of the 
one, as much as he detested the profound practical wisdom 
of the other. ‘As his writings abundantly show, Mr. Jef- 
ferson hated the ‘Spirit of Laws,’ and denounced its author 
as the advocate of despotic sentiments and institutions ; 
because he admired and eulogized the Constitution of 
England. The truth is, ‘the sage of Monticello’ looked at 
the world so exclusively through radical spectacles, that 
he failed to comprehend the Constitution of his own 
country, as well as that of Great Britain. Hence, in his 
first Inaugural Address as President of the United States, 
he spoke of ‘ absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority,’ as ‘ the vital principle of republics, from which 
there is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and im- 
mediate parent of despotism.’ How different from the 
language of the fathers of the Constitution, who, in sub- 
mitting that instrument to the people, pronounced the 
tyranny of ‘the majority, in trampling on -the rights of 
the minority,’ the great destroying principle of republics, 
against which it was necessary to guard by constitutional 
checks and limitations upon the will of the people!’ * 
Mr. Jefferson was, indeed, the eloquent advocate, or 
mouth-piece, of an unreasoning radicalism, and conse- 
quently one of its great idols. In the above utterance, as 
elsewhere, he indulges in the language of rhetoric, rather 
than of reason, and proclaims himself a partizan more 
than a philosopher. What! no appeal, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, from the absolute will of the 
majority, except to force! From that will, when expressed 
by its only constitutional organ, the House of Representa- 
tives, there is still an appeal to the Senate, whose power is 
held by the minority of the nation. in that body, as in ° 
the English House of Lords, the minority may check and 
control the will of the majority ; which is, therefore, not 
‘absolute.’ Nor is this all. For the concurrent decision 
of both Houses‘may be checked and controlled by the veto 
of the President, or by the will of one man ; after which 
no act of Congress can become a law without a vote of 
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two-thirds of each of its co-ordinate branches. Nor is this 
the end of the appeal. For the Supreme Court of the 
United States may, in the exercise of its constitutional au- 
thority, pronounce an act of Congress, though sanctioned 
by the President, null and void. Or, in other words, that 
august tribunal may strike an Act of Congress, expressing 
the united wills of the majority, the minority, and of the 
one, powerless and lifeless at its feet. The object of the 
framers of the Constitution, then, was not to institute a 
democracy, or ‘ the absolute sovereignty of the majority,’ 
but so to divide the powers of government between the 
one, the few, and the many, that the Constitution and the 
‘Laws themselves might besupreme. That is, they framed 
a mixed gavernment, not a democratic absolutism. 
Nothing was more dreaded by them than ‘the absolute 
sovereignty of the majority ;’ the mad dream of a later 
day, when a reckless race of rhetoricians and deceivers had 
risen up to flatter the multitude, and, preaching their 
divine right to absolute rule, led them to their ruin. 
Professing to serve, they only cajoled the people, and 
finally, on the bloody altars of civil war, sacrificed them 
to their own selfish ends and passions. 


For forty long years, from the accession of Jefferson in 
1801 to the fall of Van Buren in 1841, the majority, and 
not the Constitution, ruled the destinies of the United 
States. Yet, even during that period, it is not true, that 
the Americans entertained the belief that the majority can 
do no wrong. -The people of New England were, during 
that era of democratic rule, on both sides of the question. 
When she herself was in ‘the majority,’ she insisted on 
its ‘ superior intelligence,’ and, by the mouth of all her holy 
prophets, proclaimed its right to absolute and sovereign 
rule. But when she found herself in the minority, she did 
not fail to deplore the ignorance and the injustice of the 
majority. In 1726, the creed of New England, then in the 
majority, was well expressed in the words of Mr. Everett, 
one of her favorite sons and representative men: ‘In the 
keen conflict of minds,’ said he, ‘which preceded and ac- 


complished the political convulsions of the last generation, 
/ 
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the first principles of society were canvassed with a bold- 
ness and power before unknown in Europe; and from the 
great principle, that all men are equal, it was for the first 
time triumphantly inferred, as a necessary consequence, 
that the will of the majority of a.people is the rule of govern- 
ment.’* How different from her faith only ten or twelve 
years before, when, in the minority, she pronounced the rule 
of the majority to be the very essence of despotism, and 
sought to bind it with still stronger cords of constitu- 
tional law. In the Convention of January, 1815, consist- 
ing of delegates from her several States, New England ut- 
terly denied the right of the majority to control the gov- 
ernment, or to rule her own destinies. For, in her impas- 
sioned words, she then groaned under ‘ a want of informa- 
tion as well as of feeling in the majority ;’ and she insisted 
onachange in the Constitution, in order to impose addi- 
tional restrictions ‘on the power of the bare majority tod 
repeat these oppressions.’t Then, instead of the will of 
the majority, she cried aloud for the reign of law, and or- 
der, and justice. Then she cried aloud against the ‘ op- 
pression of the weaker interest of the country by the 
stronger ;’ and stood up for ‘the minority of the nation’ 
against ‘the sudden and injudicious decisions of bare ma- 
jorities.’ Then she had no faith in majorities. It was no 
part of her political creed, at that time, that ‘ the majority 
can do no wrong.’ She was, on the contrary, far more in- 
clined to the opinion, that the majority, flushed with the 
possession of power and inflamed by passion, can do no 
right. It is certain, that she could and did at that period 
of her history, utter loud, deep and bitter complaints 
against the disposition of the majority ‘to trample on the 
rights and interests’ of the minority. But no sooner were 
the people of New England'in the majority, and her own 
interests firmly secured, than their fears vanished, and 
they regarded the reign of the absolutely free majority 
with unbounded satisfaction and delight. Then New Eng- 
land could see nothing more beautiful than ‘ the absolute 
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sovereignty of the majority,’ and nothing more unreason- ' 
able than the fears of the minority. Then, in her eyes, 
‘absolute acquiescence in the will of the majority,’ became 
‘the vital principle of republics ;’ an appeal from which 
was akin to treason and rebellion. In all this, however, »’ 
New England was but a most conspicuous and striking in- 
stance of a universal fact; for no interest, party, section, 
or district has ever found itself in the minority, without 
complaining of a ‘want of information as well as of feel- 
ing ithe majority.’ 

Nor was this complaint without foundation. M. de 
Tocqueville, at the very time New England was singing 
her loudest hosannas to the majority, was deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of its despotic character. Nothing, 
said he, ‘ can induce it to heed the complaints of those 
whom it crushes upon its path.’ Blind, cold, cruel and 
remorseless despotism! And is this ‘ the sovereignty of 
the people,’ of ‘the majority,’ reigning without any con- 
trol from the one, or the few, which is so much to be ad- 
mired, and which is by tyrants only ‘cast back into the 
gloom of the sanctuary?’* Will it not be time to bring 
this sovereign power to light, or to institute the absolute 
dominion of the majority, when it shall have learned to 
rule with moderation, wisdom, and justice? ‘Give all 
power to the many, and they will oppress the few,’ is one 
of the maxims of political wisdom, which all sound 
thinkers have sanctioned, and all history has confirmed. 
But history, experience and the wisdom of ages, are given 
to the winds by radical system-builders, whose brains are 
filled with the cobwebs of theory. All men are created 
free and equal; and hence all must have an equal power 
in the construction in the control of their government ! 
Or, as the same idea is expressed, ‘every man should, in a 
free country, be his own legislator.’{ As all are equal, 
and as no one has a natural superiority over another, [nor 
an acquired superiority ?] so ‘ the sovereign will rightfully 
emanates only from a union of the wills of the whole ;’ 
and the sovereign majority alone, which governs in the 
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name of the whole, is the only legitimate form of civil 
power! Such is the fine-spun theory of a Rousseau, a 
Jefferson, a Price, a Bancroft, an Everett, a Tocqueville, 
and of the whole vast tribe of radical dreamers. An ad- 
mirable theory, indeed, and a most glorious experiment, 
if the majority could do no wrong. But the admiration 
of this experiment in America, has shifted from the North 
to the South, and from the South to the North, just as the 
one or the other has passed into the majority, by which 
the General Government, with all its powers, was obedient 
to ‘its own sweet will.’ And never, in the dominant sec- 
tion, has this admiration been more blind, than at the very 
moment that the grand experiment, borne on the angry 
passions of the multitude, and guided only by demagogues, 
approached the brink of destruction, and was about to 
plunge into the dark abyss below. 


The late Mr. Cobden expressed the most profound admi- 
ration of the ‘ sublime spectacle’ of thirty millions of peo- 
ple attempting to ‘govern themselves by pure reason.’ 
In this sentiment, Mr. Cobden was anticipated by a North- 
ern writer in 1861, just before the secret and long-gather- 
ing fires of war burst into open flame. ‘God has permitted,’ 
said he, ‘on this American land, a sublime and fearful ex- 
periment of self-government. It is a sublime thing for 
thirty millions of people to undertake the work of controll- 
ing themselves by their own sense of right and duty, with no 
power above them but that of their own laws, sworn to no 
allegiance but of truth and justice, mutually conceived 
and mutually acknowledged, and with no king but con- 
science. In such a government, man approaches his sub- 
lime ideal, guided not by power, but by principle. Every: 
energy may be put forth to the utmost, with none other 
than a moral check ; and liberty can run on, step by step, 
with reason, until the whole humanity is developed into 
the dignity of its godlikeness. This is the theory of our 
government, sublime if successful, but awful in its failure. 

The only wonder is, that any rational being, with an 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, should doubt that 
such a theory, if reduced to practice, was sure to be an 
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awful failure. With none but a moral check, liberty may, 
it is true, run her career with reason, until the godlike in 
humanity is fully developed. But then she might do pre- 
cisely the same thing, if she chose, with none but a moral 
check, and without any civil government at all to trammel 
or impede her movements: The truth is, that.such a 
theory or view of our government, is simplyridiculous. Mr. 
Everett, who held the same false view of the Government 
of the United States, has said, with more than his usual 
accuracy, that ‘ it is the most perfect government this side 
of Utopia.’ Utopia itself is certainly far more perfect ; and 
all along, on the other side of Utopia, it is easy to con- 
ceive an endless variety of more perfect and solid forms 
of polity. It is not the Utopia which issued from the Con- 
vention of 1787; but it is that Utopia run mad from per- 
haps an inherent and constitutional bias to insanity. 


It overlooks one of the simplest facts, one of the 
plainest principles, in the history of man. Nothing is 
more common than for men, when collected in large masses, 
and united in the pursuit of some grand object which fills 
the imagination and inflames the passions, to adopt 
courses of conduct, and even to applaud deeds, from which, 
in their individual capacity, they would have shrunk with 
horror and aversion. By such combinations, the action of 
conscience is suspended, the sense of individual responsi- 
bility is lost, or greatly impaired, and the passions are 
fearfully augmented in force by the sympathy of millions, 
and by their burning zeal in the prosecution of the same 
great object. Or, more properly speaking, the action of 
conscience is suspended for good, while it is perverted and 
quickened for evil by the malignant passions, and the 
sense of individual responsibility is merged in the mon- 
strous sense of responsibility in the masses. It was thus 
that conscience, the ‘ only king’ of the North, became a 
tyrant more cruel than death, and more inexorable than 
the grave. Hence it was that the majority, in the fearful 
language of De Tocqueville, heeded not the outcrie’ or 
complaints of those whom it crushed upon its path. It 
was the natural result of the theory, which seeks ‘ the 
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democratic, and the only just notion of liberty, in a union 
of the wills of the whole’ people, or in ‘the absolute 
sovereignty of the majority.’ The truth is, that liberty 
must be sought, not in a union, but in a division, of the 
wills of the whole. That is, the whole must be divided 
into the one, the few, and the many, and each portion 
must have sufficient power to protect itself against the 
others; or there can be no such thing as real freedom 
among men.. Such was the belief, and such the design, o 
the. authors of the Constitution of 1787. 

Thirty millions of people under the dominion of ‘ pure 
reason’ alone! Refusing to be governed, and resolving to 
govern, these united millions are doomed to fall a prey to 
their own passions. ‘In such a government,’ if govern- 
ment it may be called, man approaches any thing rather 
than his ‘ sublime ideal.’ The reign of the majority, un- 
checked by the power of the one or of the few, developes, 
not the godlike, but the brutelike, in his fearfully and 
wondeffully made nature. It transforms him into an 
integral atom of the wild beast of Plato, the sovereign 
multitude or mob, and inspires him with all its savage in- 
stincts and propensities. 


Liberty, it has been finely said, has never been the direct 
result of the will of man, but the indirect result of the im- 
potency of different powers in the struggle of each to gain 
the ascendency. This profound truth, which is so fully.il- 
lustrated and confirmed by all history, and especially by the 
History of the British Constitution, is worth more than all 
the speculations of a De Tocqueville on the subject of 
government, or civil liberty. This must, says he, emanate 
from the will of man; nay, from a union of the wills 
of the whole people. But. there is a stern logic in the 
course of events, in the etérna] laws of human society, as 
well as in the artificial schemes of men ; and when the two 
come into collision, it is not difficult to see which must be 
ground to powder. 


Not one of the advocates of radicalism, in theory, seems 
to be aware of the fearful change, which the characters of 
men undergo by agglomeration. Yet they sometimes 
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appear to have a glimpse of that important fact. Thus, 
says M. de Tocqueville, ‘A majority taken collectively 
may be regarded as a being whose opinions, and most fre- 
quently whose interests, are opposed to those of another 
being, which is styled a minority. If it be admitted that 
&@ man, possessing absolute power, may misuse that power 
by wronging his adversaries, why should a majority not 
be liable to the same reproach? Men are not apt tochange 
their characters by agglomeration ; nor does their patience 
in the presence of obstacles increase with the consciousness 
of their strength. And for these reasons, I can never 
willingly invest any number of my fellow-creatures with 
that unliniited authority which I should refuse to any one 
of them.’* Now all this is perfectly true as far as it goes ; 
but does it go sufficiently far? It is true, as De Tocque- 
ville intimates, that men are not apt to change their char- 
acter for the better by agglomeration ; but are they not apt, 
nay, irresistibly prone to change them for the worse when 
fused into great irresponsible masses for political action ? 
It seems strange, indeed, that M. de Tocqueville did not 
see this, and therefore hold his radical theory with a still 
looser grasp, or rather reject altogether his logic in favor 
of democratic absolutism. The patience of the majority, 
he ‘truly says, does not increase with the consciousness of 
its strength. But its impatience, in the presence of 
obstacles, is frightfully augmented by the consciousness of 
its own sovereignty and power. All that is permanent in 
the institutions of society must either give way to its will 
and pleasure, or else be ground to powder beneath its feet. 
The saying of Aristotle, that ‘the weak always desire 
what is equal and just, but the powerful pay no regard to 
it,’ is nowhere more strikingly illustrated, than in the 
passionate struggle between minorities and majorities in 
democratic communities. If, in all its terrible significance, 
M. de Tocqueville had appreciated this great truth, he 
would have been still more unwilling to invest any number 
of his fellow-creatures with unlimited authority. He 
would not have done so even in theory ; and the moment 
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he saw and declared that ‘ the very essence of democracy 
consists in the absolute sovereignty of the majority,’ he 
would have utterly condemned such democracy as the most 
odious and grinding of despotisms. 

But how strange the inconsistency of De Tocqueville f 
Starting from abstractions, he reaches the conclusion that 
‘the sovereign will,’ is, de jure, ‘a union of the wills of 
the whole’ people. But when he sets out from facts, he 
arrives at the opposite conclusion, and refuses to invest any 
number of men, or of human wills, with the supreme pow- 
er. From the one point of view he sees in. this ‘ union of 
the whole,’ ‘the modern, the democratic, and the only just 
notion of liberty ;’ while from the other, he beholds a des- 
potism in precisely the same thing. But why he halts in 
his logic, refusing to include every woman, as well as 
‘every man,’ in his political union of wills, is a point which 
he takes no pains to explain. In this respect, the stern 
consistency of his fanatical friend, John Stuart Mill, is 
more worthy of a severe logician ; but while we admire the 
logic, we regard the conclusion as a complete reductio ad 
absurdum. ‘ Logic,’ says Dr. Barrow, ‘ was not given to 
us to put out our eyesight with.’ Nor should it ever be 
permitted to extinguish, or obscure, that practical’ good 
sense which, especially in matters of government, is the 
characteristic, glory of every real statesman. The one 
great passion of his life was, says M. de Tocqueville of him- 
self, ‘ the love of liberty.’ But yet, wavering between his 
logic and his good sense, he seems to have been not a little 
distracted in his views, nor a little inconsistent in his de- 
lineation of this great idol of his affections. 

M. de Tocqueville was aware that the charge of incon- 
sistency might be preferred against him; and-as he at- 
tempts to repel the accusation, he should be patiently heard 
in his own defence. ‘I hold it,’ says he, ‘ to bean odious 
and execrable maxim ‘that, politically speaking, a people 
has a right to do whatever it pleases ; and yet I have as- 
serted that all authority originates in the will of the major- 
ity. Am I, then, in contradiction with myself?’* His 
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answer to this question is, in our opinion, one of the most 
wonderful things in the book of M. de Tocqueville, or in 
the book of any other sane man. ‘When I refuse to obey an 
unjust law,’ says he, ‘Ido not contest the right which the 
majority has of commanding ; but I simply appeal from 
the sovereignty of the people to the sovereignty of man- 
kind.’* Ay, as the cruel majority heeds not the complaints 
of. those whom it crushes upon its path,’ he will appeal 
from its decisions and its deeds, when they are wrong, ‘ to 
the sovereignty of mankind.’ But will the sovereignty of 
mankind come to his relief? Or will the rules of justice, 
‘ sanctioned, not by a majority of this or that people, but a 
majority of mankind,’ hear his appeal, and redress his 
wrongs ? 

The divine Ather heeded not the sublime appeal of Pro- 
metheus. Neither did ‘the swift-winged winds’ nor the 
grand rolling ‘earth’ stop to consider his hard fate, or 
weep over his wrongs. ‘ The multitudinous laughter of the 
waves of the sea’ merely mocked his misery ; and the ‘all- 
beholding Sun’ itself looked on his awful agonies in idle 
state. Yet, after all, why did not De Tocqueville appeal 
from the insufferable tyranny of the Demos to these 
mighty elements and powers of nature? There would then 
have been, at least, a touch of Promethean pathos and poe- 
try in his complaint. As itis, however, his appeal to the 
sovereignty of mankind, the most intangible, the most in- 
conceivable of all metaphysical nonentities, is neither 
pathetic, nor poetical,nor philosophical. Mont Caucasus, 
no doubt, and ‘ the divine Ather,’ echoed back the voice of 
Prometheus. Butthe sovereignty of mankind gave not even 
one idle echo to the words of De Tocqueville. 

We had supposed, all along, that the people are sover- 
eign ; but it now appears, after all, that the only real sov- 
ereignty is in mankind! Not in the people of the United 
States, nor of any other country, but in all the motley 
tribes, and nations, and empires of thehabitable globe con- 
sidered as one! Alas! for the poor individual, or the 
down-trodden minority, who looks to such a sovereignty 
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for protection against the heartless tyranny of ‘an interested 
and overbearing majority:’* 


‘It has been asserted,’ says M. de Tocqueville, ‘ that a 
people can never overstep the boundaries of justice and rea- 
son in those affairs which are peculiarly its own; and that 
consequently full power may be fearlessly entrusted to the 
majority by which itis represented. But this language is 
that of aslave.’ True. This is the language of a slave. 
Hence, if we would not adopt the language, nor subject 
ourselves to the condition, of a slave, we must not entrust 
the supreme power to the majority. The remedy which, 
by the wise men of all ages, has been provided for the tyr- 
anny of the majority, is something better than an appeal to 
the sovereignty of mankind, orto the moon. This remedy 
is not to entrust the majority with the supreme power at 
all, but to divide that power between the one, the few, and 
the many,in such manner that neither shall be able to 
oppress the others. Or, in other words, it is to establish 
the absolute sovereignty neither of the one, nor of the few, 
nor of the many, but a balance of power between them. 
This balance of power, this stable equilibrium of opposing 
forces, is the only fit throne of temporal justice and civil 
liberty. 

Hence Aristotle admired the mixed form of govern- 
ment. Hence Cicero,in his De Republica, eulogizes the 
constitution of Rome, not only because it had been the 
growth of time, but also because it combined the differ- 
ent simple forms in its construction. Hence Plutarch, 
after Aristotle, commends the government of Sparta; be- 
cause its powers are so distributed between the few and 
the many, that neither was supreme. Hence Montesquieu, 
and all the other sound thinkers on the science of govern- 
ment, eulogize the British Constitution ; because it is a 
mixed form in which neither King, Lords, nor Commons 
can have its own way, or wield despotic power. Hence 
the legislators of 1787, repudiating a simple democracy, 
as well as every other simple form, endeavored to establish 
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a mixed government, in which the powers of the one, the 
few, and the many, should be so adjusted as to constitute a 
stable equilibrium. Yet M. De Tocqueville, like M. Turgot 
and other French dreamers of the eighteenth century, dis- 
poses of the mixed form of government, just as if he were 
sweeping away, not the wisdom of ages, but the cobwebs 
of some confused brain. ‘I do not think it possible,’ says 
he, ‘to combine several principles in the same govern- 
ment, so as at the same time to maintain freedom, and 
really to oppose them to each other. The form of govern- 
ment which is usually termed mixed has always appeared 
to me to be a mere chimera.’* Now is not this truly won- 
derful? -A Tocqueville rejects the mixed form of govern- 
ment as ‘a mere chimera,’ and adopts, as alone consistent 
with the true idea of freedom, the theory of a pure demo- 
cratic absolutism that ‘ all authority originates in the will 
of the majority! He never doubts nor denies ‘ the right 
which the majority has of commanding ;’ and hence, in 
cases of oppression, his only remedy and hope is an appeal 
to the sovereignty of mankind! Such are the wild vaga- 
ries, and such the strange inconsistencies, to which genius 
itself is inevitably doomed, when it undertakes to vindi- 
cate the absolute de jure sovereignty of the people, or of 
‘the majority! Infinitely better is the practical wisdom and 
good sense of a Hamilton and an Adams. ‘Give all pow- 
er to the many,’ say they, ‘and they will oppress the few. 
Give all the power to the few, and they will oppress the 
many.’ What, then, is the remedy? Shall we give all 
power to the few,.or the many, and then, in case of oppres- 
sion, sit down and howl out our complaints to the moon, or 
to the sovereignty of mankind? Or shall we institute ‘the 
absolute sovereignty of the majority,’ ‘ the democratic abso- 
lutism’ of the closet, and then appeal from its frightful 
oppression to the eternal principles of justice, which have 
been sanctioned by all ages and nations? As neither the 
few, nor the many, could safely be entrusted with the 
sovereign power, Hamilton and John Adams, and the leg- 
islators of 1787, concluded that it should be divided be- 
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tween them. ‘Both, therefore, ought to have the power,’ 
say they, ‘that each may defend itself against the other.’ 
A practical truism to the mind of Alexander Hamilton, 
and to the legislators of 1787. A profound enigma, an 
inscrutable mystery, to that of M. de Tocqueville; who 
accordingly rejects it ‘as a mere chimera.’ 


‘ Accurately speaking,’ says our author, ‘ there can be 
no such thing as a mixed government (with the meaning 
usually given to that word,) because in all communities 
some one principle of action may be ‘discovered, which pre- 
dominates over the others.’ Is there, then, no such thing 
as a mixture, in the usual sense of the word, unless the 
ingredients are combined in exactly equal proportions? Is 
it absurd to say, that the principles of monarchy, of aris- 
tocracy, and of democracy, are combined or mixed in the 
same government, in case one should prepondetate over 
the others? A mixed government is impossible, says M. 
de Tocqueville ; because it is impossible to combine the 
simple forms in exactly equal proportions! But who, ex- 
cept the author himself, or dreamers of the same school, 


ever supposed that they must be thus combined, in order 
to give rise to 2 mixed government? Who ever supposed, 
that there would not, in the usual sense of the word, be a 
mixture of different things, unless they were combined in 
exactly equal proportions ? 


Though M. de Tocqueville denies the possibility of amixed 
government, yet, in. the same. paragraph, he insists that 
‘when a community really has a mixed government, that 
is to say, when it is equally divided between two (why not 
three ?) adverse principles, it must either pass through re- 
volution, orfallinto complete dissolution.” Whyso? Isthe 
equilibrium of forces theless stable, because they are themore 
nearly equal? Or how does M. de Tocqueville know 
that such would be the result? Has one or more of these 
impossible forms been tried, so that he may judge from 
experience? Or is he merely dealing with chimeras, and 
telling what would be their fate? Aristotle, who dealt 
with realities, entertained the opinion, that mixed govern- 
ments have usually been overthrown by the predominant 
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element gaining too great an ascendancy, and suppressing 
the others. Is not this the more rational opinion of the 
two? 

‘England in the last century,’ says M. de Tocqueville, 
‘which has been more especially cited as an example of this 
form of government, was in point of fact an essentially 
aristocratic state, although it comprised very powerful ele- 
ments of democracy.’* Is not ‘an aristocratic’ govern- 
ment, comprising ‘ very powerful elements of democracy,’ 
a mixed form? If it be not purely aristocratic, nor purely 
democratic, but a combination of both, is it not most as- 
suredly a mixed form of government? Is not this what 
all the world, except M. de Tocqueville, means by a mixed 
government? The truth is, that M. de Tocqueville does 
not condemn, as he supposes himself to do, ‘the mixed 
form of government,’ in the usual sense of the words, or 
the form which has been approved and eulogized by the 
wise of all ages. On the contrary, he condemns a fig- 
ment of his own brain, which he imagines has been patron- 
ized under the name of the mixed form ; a very harmless 
mistake in itself, perhaps, but yet, in its effects, it has 
helped to conceal from the mind of a Tocqueville the real 
wisdom of the past with respect to the mixed form of gov- 
ernment, as the only remedy for the evils of every species 
of absolutism, whether monarchical, aristocratic, or dem- 
ocratic. If he had studied the works of sages, and appre- 
ciated their wisdom, rather than those of the political dream- 
ers of the eighteenth century, he would have approved the 
mixed form of government, as the words are usually under- 
stood, and recommended it in preference to ‘ theabsolute sov- 
ereignty of the majority.’ He would have found in the 
mixed form an infinitely better remedy for the evils of tyr- 
anny, than in an idle appeal to the sovereignty of mankind. 

It is remarkable that, although M. de Tocqueville utter- 
ly rejects the idea of mixed governments, yet he does not 
approve of ‘ governments founded on a single principle.’ 
But if he will not have a government founded on a single 
principle, must he not have one which combines two or 
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more principles? or, in other words, must he not have a 
mixed government in the usual sense of the words? The 
truth is, he really approves the mixed form of government, 
in the usual sense of the term ; though he imagines it is 
repudiated by him. He rejects it in theory, and yet em- 
braces it in his practical conclusions. 

The government of England has, in the opinion of De 
Tocqueville, been far too aristocratic, or defective because 
the aristocratic and the democratic elements have been so 
unequally combined. ‘In the legislation of England,’ 
says he, ‘ the good of the poor has been sacrificed to the 
advantage of the rich, and the rights of the majority to the 
privileges of the few.’* If so, then this is because the few 
have had too much power, and the many too little; and 
should be rectified by enlarging the powers of the majority, 
so as to prevent the minority from injuring them. Thus, 
the government of England would become more perfect, 
by approaching more nearly to what he calls ‘ a mere chim- 
era.’ In his Ancien Régime et Revolution, the work of his 
more mature age, M. de Tocqueville censures Turgot, and 
the other philosophers and economists of the eighteenth 
century, because they regarded ‘checks and balances’ in 
government as ‘ purely chimerical ;’ an error from which 
he himself had not escaped when he wrote the Democracy 
in America, or when, in his twenty-eighth year, he made 
his celebrated visit to the United States. 

The New England doctrine respecting the sovereignty of 
the people is indeed sufficiently sweeping and exclusive. Its 
full significance does not seem to have, been grasped or con- 
templated by De Tocqueville. In the words of Mr. Adams, 
the sixth President of the United States, ‘ it demolishes at 
a stroke the lawfulness of all governments,’ except those 
‘made by the people.’ This doctrine was not peculiar to 
Mr. Adams, nor to Mr. Bancroft, nor to the other au- 
thors already quoted ; it was the almost universal senti- 
ment of American politicians and statesmen. If this were 
sound doctrine, then there never was a government, proper- 
lyso called, on thefaceof the globe, previous to the year 1776; 
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for until that year no people had ever attempted to ordain 
and establish a government for themselves. Then neither 
Greece, nor Rome, nor Carthage, nor Great Britain, nor 
any other nation, has ever has a lawful government; and 
it was reserved for the Americans ‘ to sweep away al] the 
rubbish of accumulated centuries of servitude.’ 


The truth is, no matter how a government originates, it 
is legitimate if it works well and promotes the good of the 
governed. Whether it originate in compact, in con- 
quest, in custom, or, like the British Constitution, in all of 
these sources combined, it is perfectly legitimate, provided 
. it answers the great ends for which it ought to exist,—the 
protection and happiness of the people. To overthrow 
such a government, because it had not been made by the peo- 
ple, and to attempt to establish another by the ‘ union of the 
wills of the whole’ people, were the very height of mad- 
ness and folly. It were indeed, to scorn and repudiate 
the best gift of a wise Providence toa fallen world, because . 
it was not the work of man. Shall the people be deified ? 
Shall they be taught to throw back in the face of Heaven 
its best gift to man, because it.was not the work of their 
own hands? Shall they be made to believe it an insult to 
their sublime intelligence, 4 limitation of their sovereign 
power, and a vile servitude in them, if they are required 
to perform, under God, a subordinate part in the grand 
drama of the world ? 


Precisely such self-idolatry it was, that proved the infinite 
curse and calamity of the New World. The people, ig- 
noring the wisdom of all past ages, proceeded to make an 
entirely new government for themselves ; having its roots, 
not in nature, nor in the natural course of divine Provi- 
dence, but in their own ‘ pure reason.” The first govern- 
ment of the American Union was not made by the people. 
It had only grown, like all similar governments under 
similar circumstances, and invited the fostering care of 
human wisdom and legislation. But it was set aside as no 
government ; because it had not been made by the people. 
The people, it is true, had given it their sanction, by living 
under it and enjoying its benefits ; but then they had not 
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actually made it. Hence it was doomed to destruction. 
For the people, in order to be free, must’ make their own 
government, and give themselves all power. ‘In democ- 
racies,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ the power of the people is con- 
founded with their liberty.” Pregnant words! Invaluable 
truth ! : 


Is there, then, no freedom except that which results from 
the sovereign ‘union of the wills of the whole’ -people? 
Is justice nothing? Are truth and mercy mere names; or 
shams and mockeries of human hope? Or, ‘ is the popular 
voice all powerful’ on earth? Is ‘this our oracle?’ Is 
this ‘ the voice of God,’—of the God whom we adore? Far 
be such idolatry from us! The popular voice is, indeed, 
the oracle by which the Truth itself was crucified in human 
form ; and our allegiance is to Truth, not to any lying 
oracle of earth. ‘The people may rage, and the heathen . 
imagine a vain thing ;’ but still ‘the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth,’ and shall reign till every lofty imagination 
be brought low, and every lying theory demolished. His 
providence is not obsolete. He looks not on the drama of 
the universe, admiring, in idle state, the schemes of men 
to regenerate the world, but reigns himself as sovereign 
Lord of all. Does He not ‘speak, even now, in the 
thunders of the late war, and bid the nations of the earth 
to stand in awe of self-idolatry ? Wherefore gave He us 
theform of man? Wasit not that we might look to Him, 
and preserve erect that noblest of all earthly forms? Or 
was it that we might bow the knee to this modern Baal, 
the sovereign Mob, and, losing the erect form of man, be- 
come the creeping and the crawling things of a democracy ? 

But, after all, the people did not make their own govern- 
ment. ‘The Convention of 1787 were authorized, by the 
people, to amend ‘ the Articles of Union.’ But instead of 
this, they put those Articles aside, and adopted a set of 
new ones, for the government of the United States. They 
may have been wiser than the people; they certainly did 
not pursue the instructions of the people. They, and not 
the people, framed the new Articles of Union ; and these 
alone were offered to the choice of the people. Take these 
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Articles, said they to the people, take this new system, or 
nothing ; nay, take this new system, or anarchy, civil war, 
desolation, and ruin. So the people took the new system, 
having no other choice, and trusted to the wisdom of their 
guides. Call you this an exercise of the sublime intelli- 
gence of the people? Call you this a Constitution made 
by the people, by the free intelligence and wisdom of the 
people? Call you this ‘ an emanation of the wills of all ?’ 
The truth is, that all this talk about the American Gov- 
ernment has, from beginning to end, been one tremendous 
sham, and gross imposition on the credulity of mankind. 
The people neither made the government ; nor have they 
managed it. The people do not choose their rulers. The 
President, for example, is nominated by a caucus; and the 
people must take him, or go without a President, and pre- 
pare for anarchy. He may be set up by low and corrupt 
intriguers, and chiefly because he is known to be corrupt 
himself; but still the people must choose him, or do with- 
out any President of their choice. And yet they are al- 
ways told, that they are ‘the sovereign people,’ who set 
up and pull down governments and rulers at their will, 
and who, in the plenitude of their wisdom, freely select 
from among all systems and all men ! 
. The sovereignty of the people means, in fact, the sover- 
eignty of demagogues. Every observer of American socie- 
ty has, like M. de Tocqueville, been deeply impressed with 
the contrast between the public and the private men of the 
country. The amazing inferiority of the former is, how- 
ever, easily accounted for. The people, preferring their 
flatterers to their friends, established a practical ostracism 
of virtue and talent,which gave up the country to be ruled 
and ruined by an unholy alliance between demagogues 
and dupes. This symptom of the Republic became more 
and more alarming at each new generation of the people and 
politicians. The public men of the country declined so 
rapidly, indeed, that, in the short space of seventy years, 
the demi-gods of the first revolution gave place to the 
demagogues of the second ; a.wicked race of deceivers and 
destroyers which, more than two thousand years ago, was 
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so well described by Aristotie.* ‘King Demos, he affirms,’ 
says the late Hugh Legaré, ‘ keeps as slavish, if not as 
polite, a court as other monarchs ; has just as good an ap- 
petite for flattery, except there is more of the glutton in 
him than of the gourmand, and that a ‘ fishy fume’ is as 
savory to his nostrils as the breath of frankincense and 
myrrh—and is surrounded, in his demagogues, by the 
coarsest, the basest, most servile and unprincipled syco- 
phants—the dirtiest toad-eaters, in short, that ever dis- 
graced the erect form of man, or profaned the awful name 
of liberty.’ This learned and eloquent writer has, indeed, 
some excellent reasons to show that King Demos could 
never have such a court in our happy country. But, alas! 
how many pleasant dreams of his day have vanished into 
thin air, like painted bubbles, beneath the touch of far 
sterner and more terrible realities than ever disgraced the 
democracy of Athens! The great Republic, which was 
established with the avowed design to secure the people 
against the evils of democracy, soon became in practice, a 


democracy itself,—a deep-seated, radical democracy,—and 
reproduced those very evils on a far more gigantic and ap- 
palling scale thanever. It engendered, too, as reckless a 
race of heartless demagogues as ever destroyed the liberty, 
or devoured the substance, of the people whom they pro- 
fessed to adore. 


The career of the Republic has, thus far, consisted of two 
steps. It first became, ip practice, a pure democracy, and 
then an oligarchy of demagogues ; the worst ofall possible 
forms of misgovernment. As conceived by its founders, it 
was not a pure but a mixed form; not a pure democracy 
in which ‘ the will of the majority is the rule of govern- 
ment,’ but a republic in which that will is limited, and 
hedged around with various checks and balances designed 
to make the Constitution in practice, as well as in theory, 
the rule of the government. But, as viewed by its de- 
stroyers, it was a pure democracy, or democratic absolutism, 
in which, as they never ceased to declare, ‘ the rule of gov- 
ernment is the will of the majority ;’ and such it became 





* Politics, lib. IV. c. ii. 
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in its practical operation. The law ceasing to be supreme, 
the people, or the majority acting in the name of the peo- 
ple, became supreme or sovereign. Hence arose an oli- 
garchy of demagogues, who appear utterly incapable of 
seeing the difference between liberty and license, or free- 
dom and ferocity ; whoseem determined, in short, to real- 
ize the terrible dream of De Tocqueville, by causing the 
supreme power to ‘emanate from a union of the wills of the 
whole,’ ‘ including every man,’ however ignorant, degrad- 
ed, or unfit for the possession of political power; than 
which a worse pandemonium could hardly be created or 
conceived on earth. : 


What is to be the issue? By whom, and how, and 
when, if ever, shall the Republic be rescued from such un- 
hallowed hands, and restored to its pristine form? Or 
must it pasa through other changes and revolutions, ere it 
can assume a better form, one more conducive to the order, 
security, happiness, freedom, dignity and glory of the 
most magnificent land under the sun? These questions, 
' which press so heavily on the hearts of all thinking men 
and patriots, can be satisfactorily solved only by the revela- 
tions of time. We may, however, with the most perfect 
assurance say, that our hopes for the future are in Divine 
Providence, not in the divine principle of the sovereignty 
of the people. To this divinity, to this Moloch of the 
modern world, the politicians have sung hosannas, till, 
perhaps, they have come to believe their own lie. We 
are warned, in Scripture, not to put our trust in princes. 
We shall certainly not put it in demagogues, nor in the peo- 
ple whom demagogues worship only to deceive and destroy. 
Indeed, we cannot even so much as entertain a hope for 
the people, until, enlightened by the oracles of eternal 
truth, they-are prepared to resign their own sovereignty 
in favor of the sovereignty of God, and law, and order, 
and justice. 

We have, more than once, alluded to the constitution of 
Great Britain as an admirable form of government; that 
is, for the people of Great Britain. Would we, then, re- 
commend that form or model for the people of the United 
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States? Nothing could be more infinitely absurd. There 
is more truth in the saying of Montaigne, that ‘the best 
government for any people is that which they actually pos- 
sess,’ than is usually imagined by the superficial thinkers, 
and system-builders, of the present day. Yet to this truth 
there are most important exceptions and qualifications. 
Neither the government of this country, nor of any other, 
is, without amendment, the best for the people over whom 
it is placed. We shall in due time, venture to sug- 
gest the changes and amendments in the government of 
the United States, which our past history, as well as the 
history of the world and the great maxims of political wis- 
dom, show to be demanded by the freedom, the happiness, 
and the prosperity of the American people. We beg, mean- 
while, that our views may not be anticipated, or judged 
before they are heard. If, indeed, we intended to pursue 
the beaten track, or merely repeat the everlasting sing- 
song and pleasing platitudes of the philosophy most in 
vogue, such a request were quite unnecessary ; for, in such 
case, our utterances would be as easily intelligible as utter-" 
ly worthless. But, as we shall be forced into paths, with 
which the reader is less familiar,we crave his friendly for- 
bearance till we may be fully heard, in order that we may 
freely give shape to our own views, and draw our own in- 
ferences ; for which, and for which alone, we are willing 
to be responsible. , 





Art. V.—1. Tannhduser, or the Battle of the Bards. A 
Poem. By Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. 
American Edition. Mobile. 8S. H. Goetzel & Co. 
1863. 

2. Laus Veneris and other Poems and Ballads. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. New York. Carleton. 1866. 


The literary world has its fashions as well as the world 
that reads Le Follet and the Journal des Modes, but the 
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changing fashions of literature are often more unaccountable 
than the expansion and contraction of skirts and the rise 
and fall of the topknot. A simple creed refers the long 
worship of St. Crinoline, and the marvellous development of 
the chignon, to the Empress of the French ; but why should 
bookworms of a certain period all turn to the same kind 
of moth? Successful example cannot always be assigned 
as the cause. True, we can understand how Scott made 
the historical novel popular, how Byron established the 
Satanic school, how De Quincey is responsible for all the 
hashish-eaters who have inflicted their stupid dreams 
on a sleepy public. We can understand how any decided 
impulse given by a man of great intellect and learning 
may be felt for generations ; how Wolf and Niebuhr are 
working on even now in the persons of their admirers and 
imitators. Ottfried Miiller, for instance, made a lucky 
hit with his first book—a monograph on Agina—and 
thereby set every apprentice philologian to writing a 
special treatise on some city or island, Greek or barbaric, 
until the literary world became as weary as any ‘ Mari- 
ana in the moated grange,’ of such treatises as the ‘History 
and Topography of the unidentified Island of Krokyleia,’ 
and the ‘ Position of the Gergesenes in the Development 
of the World-religion.’ All this is easily explained on the 
imitative or emulative principle. But sometimes the sub- 
jects require long preparation and the careful working out of 
details, sothat we must suppose the inception at least to be 
independent. Translations of Homer cannot be tossed up 
as quickly as the editor of the Frying Pan of Freedom 
tosses up his daily omelet of politics. A long stretch 
separates Pope from Chapman, a considerable interval sun- 
ders Cowper from Pope; but within the last few years any 
number of worthy English amateurs have tried their 
hands on the difficult task, and every new bulletin brings an 
advertisement of a new rendering of the great epic ;—this 
one in the metre of the original, that one in the Spenserian 
stanza, yet another ina spick-and-span new measure, and a 
fourth in the traditional blank verse. The literary world ig 
Homer-struck ; and we should not be surprised at seeing ’ 
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the dead walls of our suburbs filled with rival placards, 
‘Everybody reads Wormsley’s Homer,’ and ‘ Everybody 
takes Hobensack’s Liver Pills ;’ ‘ Herschel’s Hexametrical 
Homer’ and ‘ Radway’s Ready Relief;’ Lord Derby and 
Dean Alford in the close neighborhood of ‘ Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup’ and ‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters.” To 
us it seems that -a revived. belief, once almost prostrate, in 
the personality of Homer, has revived the artistic interest 
in the unique poems which bear his name. Viewed asa 
pack-thread that ties together a series of old ballads, or 
even as an ingenious compiler, Homer’s person is not an 
image to call forth a passionate love. But as the real au- 
thor of the great double picture of Greek heroic life, he 
appeals more loudly than ever to his English admirers, as 
one whose very scul has been saved from the desecrating 
hands of the rationalists. The English must have a per- 
son, and hence they prefer AUschylus and even Euripides 
to the less salient Sophocles; while the Germans care 
more for the art and less for the artist. Whether this be 
the true explanation or not, it is well to remember that a 
difficulty is not solved by paraphrasing the statement of 
it, as those philosophers do, who tell us that the law of 
development postulates the simultaneous occupation of 
several minds with the same subject ; that if Leverrier and 
Adams had not discovered Neptune, it would have been 
discovered a week afterwards, without them; that the 
steamship and the locomotive would have been evolved in- 
dependently of Fulton and Stephenson. 


But the present popularity of the legend of Venus does 
not belong to the wholly inexplicable class. In its 
medieval form the story has a charm which its native 
Germany has never been backward to appreciate ; and the 
only wonder is, that it was not sooner taken'up by English 
poets. To this intrinsicinterest must be added the intense 
excitement, which was called forth by Wagner’s celebrated 
opera ‘ Tannhiuser’ ; a work which was intended to es- 
tablish the ‘Music of the Future ;’ and which has suc- 
ceeded in making quite a hubbub among the musicians of 
the present. A poem with the same title, which appeared 
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in England a few years ago under the assumed names of 
Neville Temple and Edward Trevor, had quite a success in 
the Southern States, and the edition before us is a Con- 
federate one ; and now Swinburne’s Laus Veneris is selling 
by thousands, and the American publisher represents his 
presses and himself as well-nigh worn out by the applica- 
tions of booksellers, who in their turn are hard pressed by 
a host of readers as madly in love with Swinburne as 
Tannhauser himself with Dame Venus. 

There is a story afloat that when Gustave Doré was 
asked to illustrate Tennyson’s poems, he inquired, with 
all the superciliousness of which the French language is 
capable, ‘ who then is this Tennyson ?’? We ask ourselves 
‘a similar question but in a far better spirit: Who then is 
this Venus? ‘A question to be asked’ but not so easy 
to answer. It is not the egg of Columbus, but the egg of 
Eros that is to be chipped before the problem can be solved ; 
and to give a detailed account of the origin and history of 
this multiform deity would carry us back to theogonies, 
which are dainty neither in the reading nor in the telling, 
and carry us down into rites unmentionable and revolting. 
What we purpose to do, is to set forth as well as we may in 
the compass of a few pages, the double aspect of the mys- 
terious goddess of Life and Death, of Love and Hate, of 
Pleasure and Pain, of Things Supernal and Things In- 
fernal ; to show how in one form or another the symbolism 
of immortality is retained, how the same personages in 
different disguises reappear as the heroes of like adven- 
tures, although a vast distance separates Baal and Tann- 
hauser, Ashera and the ‘ kept goddess’ of the Thuringian 
Horsel.* Of course when we speak of ‘the same person- 
ages’ we donot mean absolute identity; we only mean 
personifications of the same general idea, modified by re- 
ligion, by nationality, by climate; and we disclaim ex- 
pressly any ambitious attempt to reduce to a last analysis 
one of the most composite of mythical formations. 

The original figure of Venus isof Oriental and specifically 





* Une divinité aux caméllias, et pour ainsi dire une décsse entretenue. Henri 
Heine. Les Dieux en Exil. Revue des deux Mondes ler Avril, 1853. 
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of Semitic growth; a goddess of nature and yet not a 
goddess only, for the embodiment of nature must present 
a being complete in itself. Male Venuses were known 
before ‘Our Mutual Friend :’ the Romans had a bearded 
deity of that name,* the Greeks an Aphroditos + as well as 
an Aphrodite, the Philistines a Dagon as well as a Baaltis. 
In the statues of Dionysus or Bacchus there is an evident 
blending of the male and the female character ; { and the 
well-known son of Hermes and Aphrodite is but a late ex- 
pression of the same symbolism.§ Still the prevailing 
idea was that of a goddess ; and the first form that we have 
to notice is Ashera or Wife ||—for such seems to be the 
meaning of the word—the spouse of her lord Baal. 
Ashera, the goddess of nature, the germinating earth,—in 
Babylon called Mylitta { or Genitrix; in Phrygia, Cybele 
or Magna Mater,—held her court in the open air. Groves 
were her first temples, her altars the high places. Sacred 
to her was the mighty terebinth with its unfading leaf, 
and the evergreen cypress. The pomegranate, emblem of 
fertility, was hers, with its dense array of seeds; the 
pomegranate which is the miscalled apple of discord, and 
which we find on the ephod of Aaron (Ex. xxviii. 33) and 
on the ‘chapiters’ of the two strange pillars ** made by 
Hiram of Tyre (1 K., vii. 18.20).as well as on the cheeks of 
Sulamith (Cant. iv. 3.) Goats and rams were her victims, 
doves were sacred to her, and fish, with their multitudi- 
nous progeny. Indeed she is none other than the Derceto ++ 
of Askalon, who was the mermaid of the period, as Dagon 





* Schol. in II.; II, 820. T Macrobius, Sat. iii. 8. 

t Miller. Archéiologieder Kunst, s.594 fgg. Ariadne is his Kora, his Perse- 
phone ; and the heads are often confounded. 

2 On the early Hermaphroditi see Preller, Griech. Myth. I. 253. On the later, 
Maller, s. 627. 

| Furst, Hebraisches Worterbuch. s. v. 

q Mylitta : Duncker: Geschichte des Alterthums |, 115—Farst s. v.,’ Ashtorcth. 


#* These pillars re-appear in the pillars of Melkarth, the pillars of Melkarth in 
the pillars « of Hercules, and these in the Spanish pill: ar-dollar and in our dollar- 
inark ($) in which form they receive an adoration nothing short of Pheeni- 
cian idolatry. 


tt Duncker 1. 152. Diodor. Sic. ii. 4. Derceto was the mother of Semi- 
ramis, and made away with the father of her child, as is the wont of such 
@eities when they go astray. 
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was the merman. The sea is hers; for water, which the 
wise son of Javan, Thales, made the first principle of 
things,* is sacred to Ashera; and when Hannibal, whose 
name is derived from Ashera’s consort Baal,t+ wished to 
take the most solemn of oaths, he swore to Philip ‘in the 
sight of rivers and meadows and waters.’ But of this 
Ashera, though frequently mentioned in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, our version of the Bible makes no account; 
and she has disappeared in the ‘ groves’ which were 
sacred to her, and the rude images reared in her honour. 

Far more familiar is the name of the divinity with 
whom Ashera was afterwards confounded: Astarte or 
‘ Ashtoreth the abomination of the Zidonians’ (2 K. xxiii. 
13). Her name, too, signifies Consort.t She is the 
Queen of Heaven, and Heaven’s king was Moloch—not the 
mild lord Baal, the old easy-tempered Uranus, but the 
devouring fire, the scorching heat of midsummer. As 
Moloch was the sun, so was Astarte the moon—the chaste 
goddess, whose priestesses and whose victims were virgins, 
whose temples no married woman durst enter. But as the 
dualism of all the old religions endeavours to pass over or 
perhaps to pass back into a higher unity, so we find Baal 
blended with Moloch, Ashera with Astarte. 

The Baal of Tyre, the Helios of the Greeks, was 
Melkarth, the king of the city, the God of the Sun—the 
wandering God, who set up at far-off Cadiz the pillars 
which the malapert Greeks claimed for their own hero 
Hercules,—the roving Baal whose priests Elijah mocked 
on Carmel, saying: (1 K. xviii. 27) ‘Cry aloud, for he 
is a god; either he is talking, or pursuing, or he is 
in @ journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and must be 
awaked.’ But it was not good for this new Baal, this 
Sun-god, to be alone, and Astarte the Moon-goddess must 





* This water of Thales is often misunderstood. Schwegler, Geschichte der 
Philosophie p. 4. Lewes, Biograph. History of Philosophy 1. 5. 

t Polybius vii. 9. Hannibal—Baal is gracious, as Johannes—Jehovah is 
gracious. See First. s. v. Jehonanan. So Hannibal might be translated into 
Jackson. 

f{Farst s.v. ‘Mooned Ashtaroth 

Heaven’s queen and mother both.’ Milton. 
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be won for him. As a wandering goddess, Dido * was her 
name ; and Baal-Melkarth, the knight errant of day, sought 
the lady errant of night far into the west, into the land of 
sunset and of darkness. There found, she yielded to 
Melkarth, and men called her no more Dido or the 
wanderer, but Anna or Hanna—‘ the gracious one ;’ or, if 
we interpret it into the language of our ancestors Huldah, 
a German goddess, whose analogy with Venus we shall 
consider before long. In view of all this, it is no fancy 
that the cold moonshine of Astarte rests on Virgil’s Dido; 
that there is an unreality about the whole conception, 
which shows a want of faith in the poet himself; for 
Virgil was a bookish man and better informed of the real 
purport of Dido+ than some of his commentators, who 
have gravely urged against him the charge of anachronism. 

The struggle between the friendly and the hostile pow- 
ers of nature, which was solved in Tyre by the union of 
Baal and Moloch in the person of Melkarth, was symboliz~ 
edin the myth of Adon. Adon,t or Lord, (in Greek, Adon- 
is,) is the bloom of nature; by the heat of summer, the 
floods and storms of autumn, the fair youth is done to death. 
When the mountain stream, that empties near Byblus 
(Gebal) into the sea, was swollen by the rains of autumn, 
and its waters ran red with clay, then they said that- Adon 
had been slain on Lebanon by the wild boar of Moloch, sa- 
cred by reason of his furious strength to the fiery god. 
Seven days did the mourning for Adon last. His wooden 
image was washed and anointed and laid on a bier, and the 
women of Byblus lamented his death, crying: Ailanu! 
Ailanu! (Woe is us! Woe is us!) This is the Adon that 
was called Tammuz, of whom Ezekiel speaks, when he 
says (vill. 14): Then he brought me to the door of the gate 
of the Lord’s house, which was toward the North, and be- 





*Farst s. v. David in confirmation of Etymol. Magn. #Aavnrus—to the 
relief of Kenrick, Phenicia, 174, note. Comp. Duncker, 1.161. 


T Not a little remarkable is the verse : 
Hic [Iopas] canit errantem lunam solisque labores. Mn. 1.742. 


¢ Theocritus has the original form in the verse : 
Xaip’ "Adwy dyannré, xai és yaipovras dgixev. xv. 149. 
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hold there sat women weeping for Tammuz.* With the fresh 
green of spring, the god awoke, and the joy at his resurrec- 
tion was as wild and extravagant as the grief at his death.t 
This myth which holds in solution so many strange ele- 
ments, in which the ebb and flow of vegetative life mingle 
with the dim Oceanus, the all-begirding river of eternity, 
passed over into Greece, gaining in beauty of expression 
without losing in depth of significance. 

The mistress of Adonis, the Grecian Aphrodite,{ was not 
of Grecian growth. The daughter of sky and water, she 
came from beyond the seas, from Cyprus, where the sly 
Pheenician dwelt—from Cyprian Paphos, the home of Ash- 
era and of her favorite Kinyras the man of the cithern,§ 
from Cyprian Amathus, which is in the Phenician tongue 
Hamath. She came from Crete, where Europa landed, 
borne thither by Zeus in the form ofa bull, an animal sa- 
cred to the king of heaven. Indeed all Crete is full of Phe- 
nician idolatry. Europa'|| herself is Astarte,the moon, but 
so is Pasiphaé, the wife of Minos. Minos is Moloch, but 


so is the Minotaur ; and Talus, the famous brazen police- 
man, who made the entire coast of the island his beat, and 
pressed poor shipwrecked mariners to his glowing breast, 
until they melted, is the familiar image of Moloch to which 
the idolatrous Israelites offered their children. The gen- 
ealogy is quite complex, and after a while every god be- 
comes his own father and son, step-father and step-son ; 





* In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 
Milton. Hymnon the Nativity. 
t Duncker 1,160. Kenrick 308,9. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 1,219. 


t The ordinary etymology which goes back to dppds foam, and which is 
still supported by such authority as Pott, is not satisfactory, although Benfey 
( Wurzellex, 1,586) cites a similar myth from the Hindoo theogony. Compare 
also, Maury, Histoire des religions de la Gréce antique 1,117 note 3. Benfey di- 
vides thus: ’A@pod (ablative) tr she that hath gone forth from the foam, or, as 
our Tennysonian friends would say, spume-born. Schwenck Gr. Mythol, 1,242, 
intimates that the radical is Semitic: perhaps Pharah to be fruitful. The jesting 
Greek etymology from appoovvn want of sense is not as good as the British sailor’s 
Half-rotted (London Society, Aug. 1866) which we respectfully recommend to 
Mr. Swinburne and the admirers of his medlar Muse. 


@ Kinnor, the harp. See Preller, 1,220,225 and compare that other favorite of 
Aphrodite, Anchises— 
mwrstr’ Eva xai évOa Stanpvoroy xiBapifav 
Hymn, in Ven. v.80, 
| Preller I, 216 note and on this whole Cretan section, II, 77. 
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every goddess her own mother and grand-mother, daughter 
and grand-daughter. Dido was bad enough ; she was her 
own sister, and the parvulus Afneas she wanted would 
have been her grandson; but the Cretan labyrinth of 
relations is even worse, and the ‘ Cretians’ evidently de- 
served the stigma of ‘ slow bellies’ for not getting their 
myths into proper trim. Itis a droll island at best. Tlie 
Cretans, or as the Bible calls them ‘the Cherethites,’* 
were fervent Molochians, and used to furnish king David 
with his body-guard. What ails the modern Candiotes 
that they must needs break off this time-honoured connexion 
with the East, refuse to become good Moslems and to send 
their contingent to the Ottoman army? From this Crete 
with its ‘evil beasts’ came Pheedra, ‘the shining one,’ 
the sister of Ariadne, and if not Venus herself, yet a 
living witness of the power of Venus—Phedra whose 
guilty love for Hippolytus is the type of numberless stories 
in which the Oriental woman woos the Occidental man. 
We recognize itin Hercules and Omphale, in Jason and 
Medea, in Ulysses, now with Circe, now with Calypso. It 
goes back to the ancient tale of NinusandSemiramis.} It 
glimmers through the narrative of Samson and Delilah, 
and comes out.in the full light of historic times, as if to 
give actuality to the idea, in Antony and Cleopatra. The 
whole dome of poetry is resonant with the accents of this 
fateful love. You hear it in the magic gardens of Armida: 
it lingers in the song of Vivien. True, in most instances 
the human element overbears all others. To the Greek, 
Helen was a weak and treacherous woman, who fell in 
love with Paris for his handsome face and fine clothes ; and 
in no wise the Goddess of the Moon, although she smote 
Stesichorus with blindness for repeating the old scandal 
about her escapade with the son of Priam.{ Witness, for 
instance, how purely human she is in the fourth book of 
the Odyssey, in which she receives Telemachus with all the 





* e.g. 2 Sam. viii, 18; xv, 18. 


+ Semiramis is a Venus Victrix witha vengeance. See Duncker, 1,271. Her 
mame according to Diodor. Sic. ii, 4, signifies dove ; her history is rather ‘the 
rage of the vulture’ than ‘ the love of the turtle.’ 


t Preller Il, 75. 
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composure of a high-bred woman, listens to the conversa- 
tion with an easy grace, sheds her melodious tear to the 
memory of the brave chieftains, who fought for her, mixes 
a sleeping draught with all the skill of Mrs. Gamp, tells 
her little story about that interview with Ulysses during 
the war, and like a good housekeeper sees to it that Tel- 
emachus’s bed is properly blanketed before ‘ she of the 
sweeping train, the divine among women’ takes her place 
by the side of the husband whom she had betrayed. And 
then that little story ! How natural itis! How artfully 
she conciliates the good will of her hearers by telling them 
that her heart yearned for home even in those wicked days, 
and how she mourned over the fatal mischief-making of 
Aphrodite, who had taken her away from her fatherland, 
her child, her husband—her husband ‘who lacked nothing 
in sense or in person.’ Well said, madam Helen! Your 
humanity is fully vindicated. But though thus humaniz- 
ed in the person of Helen, Aphrodite has a deep signifi- 
cance even in Greek mythology ; and indeed the Greek 
worship of Aphrodite is noless profound, while it is infin- 
itely more graceful, than the Oriental. The Greek received 
nothing from the East, that he did not make doubly his 
own, by the beauty with which he invested it *—Materiam 
superabat opus—and the Aphrodite Urania is as far above 
the Oriental personification of the conceptive principle of 
nature, as the graceful image of Venus issuing from the 
shell—fairest of bivalves—excels the clumsy merman Da- 
gon, whose hands and feet were cut off upon the threshold 
of his temple, when he lay a prostrate deformity before the 
ark of the Lord at Ashdod. We grant that some local 
features of the worship of Aphrodite were beyond redemp- 
tion. No religious consecration can palliate in our eyes 
the sacrifices of those handmaidens of Aphrodite, the Bay- 
adéres of Corinth, any more than the gross debaucheries 
which made the language employed by the Old Testament 
prophets concerning the infidelity of Judah and Israel but 
too appropriate in adouble sense.t However, these abuses 





* Plato, Hpinomis, p. 987 E. 6 ru neg dv “Enanves BagSdpwr naparcBoos, 
RGAALOV TOTO eis TEdOS Aneeyalovras’ 


t Compare the extended allegory in Ezekiel ch. xxiii., and Swinburne’s 
‘ Aholibah.’ 
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were confined to certain districts, and it was only when 
the Hetzre, in the decline of Greece, made Aphrodite 
their lady patroness and sat as models for statues of the 
deity, which were to serve at the same time as advertise- 
ments of their own charms, it was only then that the ser- 
vice of the goddess became wholly sensual,—only then that 
the representation of Aphrodite in plastic art became coarse 
and vulgar. Yet the healthier tradition never became 
wholly extinct, and while the Medicean Venus, in spite of 
all her merely corporeal charms, is little better than a 
Phryne prepared to be surprised ; the Venus Victrix of Milo* 
stands in the full glory of her regal beauty, opulent as na- 
ture herself, tender as true love itself, thoughtful as if 
musing on the life to come, and yet proud as the mistress 
and mother of-gods and men. Aeneadum genitrix, homi- 
num divomque voluptas. 

The oriental myth of Adonis, so closely connected with 
the worship of Aphrodite, found ready entrance among 
the imaginative Greeks. All religions that celebrate the 
life of earth, couple unmeasured joy at the revival of na- 
ture with unmeasured sorrow at the approach of winter ; 
and it is not unlikely that the eastern story was grafted on 
a Greek stock. From Sappho and Praxilla to Theocritus 
and Bion,t the love of Aphrodite for the beautiful youth, 
his untimely end, and the grief of the goddess at his death, 
formed a fruitful theme of poetry ; but though here as else- 
where the human elements come prominently into the 
foreground, the symbolical meaning is hardly veiled at all. 
According to the familiar legend, Adonis was doomed to 
stay six months below in the cold arms of Persephone ; six 
months he was permitted to remain in the warm embrace of 
Aphrodite ; ‘as the seed remaineth six months in the ground 
from the time when it is sown ; and six months Aphrodite 
hath him, to wit, the well-tempered air.’{ The death 
and the resurrection of the vegetative principle were plain- 





*In the Louvre. Our novel-reading friends will remember Clive Newcome’s 
ecstasies. (The Newcomes, ch. xxii.) 


¢ Sappho: Paus, ix, 29,3; Praxilla: Schneidewin, Delectus, p. 438. Theocr. 
Idyll. xv. Bion, Idyll. 1. 


t Schol. Theocr. iii. 48. 
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ly set forth in the ‘ gardens of Adonis,’ the little wicker 
baskets, in which the Greek women used to sow seeds of 
rapid germination, and which they threw into the water, 
when Adonis went down into the lower world. To this 
lower world the love of Aphrodite followed him, and, in 
her grief for her beloved, the character of the joyous god- 
dess is changed ; she puts on mourning, veils her face and 
descends into the tomb. Nay, she herself becomes a second 
Persephone ; just as in Italy the goddess of Birth is the 
goddess of Death, as Lucina and Libitina are one. Thus 
the wonderful series of contrasted yet kindred ideas‘is com- 
plete—-Pain in its strange union with Pleasure,* Death 
hand-in-hand with Life,t the mortal paired with immor- 
tality. 

But the love affairs of Aphrodite are not always as 
serious as her passion for Adonis; and Anchises presents 
the other and the more sunshiny side. He is a more for- 
tunate Adonis; and, if it were not too irreverent, we might 
call him the Bottom of the Greek Midsummer’s Night’s 
Dream. As Oberon made Titania fall in love with the 
weaver, so Zeus himself put forth his power to mortify 
golden Aphrodite ; ¢ and if the Greek Bottom has not an 
ass’s head, the candor of his animal nature reminds us 
forcibly of his English analogon. Perhaps however this 
is all prejudice, and we may as well frankly acknowledge 
that our conception of pater Anchises has always been 
grotesque. Tocarry or to be carried pick-a-pack is graceful 
neither in the carrier nor in the carried ; and we cannot 
conceive Anchises otherwise than mounted on the shoulders 
of pious Aineas, with a pad under him to make his old 
bones comfortable. As Virgil describes him, the old 
_ gentleman was little more than a respectable mummy ; 
but even in the prime of his youth and beauty “strolling 
backwards and forwards and loudly a-sounding his cithern,’ 
he is rather amusing than heroic, if we may trust the 





* Plato, Phaedo 60, B. 
t The Lamia side of the mythology was present to Coleridge when he wrote 


The nightmare Life-in-Death was she 
Who thicks men’s blood with cold. Ancient Mariner. 


} Hymn. in Venerem, v. 45. 
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charmingly naive report in the Homeric Hymn to Aphro- 
dite. At first the minstrel of Ida, like the minstrel 
Tannhiuser,* is willing to die if he may gain the love of 
his fair one; but after he has gained it, he begs most 
piteously that he may not have to pay the usual penalty 
for his happiness. For the lovers of the ancient she- 
divinities seem to have run no little risk ; and Anchises, 
who, according to one conjecture, held a fief of the Assy- 
rian empire, knew too much about Semiramis. Semiramis, 
as we have seen in passing, another form of the Ashera- 
Astarte of the Pheenicians and the Dido-Anna of the 
Carthaginians, had filled her land with funeral mounds of 
her paramours; and Anchises, a cautious fellow, who 
would have demanded guaranties of Catharine the Second, 
did not emulate their fate nor yet that of poor shrivelled 
Tithonus the husband of the blooming Eos (Aurora.) So 
he prays as he covers his fair face with his blankets: 


But I beseech and entreat thee by Jupiter, Lord of the AMgis, 
Do not permit me to live among men as a ghost and a shadow; 
Nay, but have pity on me, for I know that the life of the mortal 
Whoso shareth the couch of immortal goddesses, pineth. 


vv. 188—91. 
This Aphrodite, the celestial mistress of Anchises, came 
to Rome and found that she must submit to a change of 
name. Here she was called Venus,} as Athena was called 
Minerva or the Goddess of Thought, Hermes, Mercurius 
or the God of Gain, and Demeter (Mother Earth) Ceres 
the Goddess of Growth, to the great detriment of the 
varied significance of their original titles. For while 
the Greek:and Roman nationalities have a common stock 
of religious ideas; while there is a general analogy be- 
tween the deities of Greece and Rome, and many of their 





* Anchises: Bovdoiuny xev inevta, yovar sixvia Oejow 
ons sbyns éniBas Svvar Sopov “Aidos sicw. 
vv. 154-5. 
Tanhuser : solde ich vor ir ligen tot, 
ich mehte ir niht vermiden. 


+ The old etymology from venire (to come) quia ad omnes venit, is nonsense. 
Grimm’s suggestion (Deutsche Mythologie, 1, 413) which compares Venus with 
Goth, gin6 Anglo-sax. cven, has more in its favour than would seem to the nov- 
ice. As vivo is to its original form evievo (Engl. quick, Gr. (y)Bvos), so would 
Venus be to an original evenvs (Engl. gueen and guean, Gr. yuvn). On vivo, see 


Curtius, Griech. Etymol. Il, 26, and Corssen, Kritische Beitraige zur latein, For- 
menlehre, (2. 
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religious rites were the same, still the difference of de- 
velopment is marked.* The genuine Roman Pantheon 
lacks the human and artistic interest which attaches itself 
to the undying forms of the Greek divinities. The Gods of 
the Romans did not marry nor beget children ; they did not 
move among mortals, nor did they need nectar. Most 
of them are tiresome abstractions: personifications of nat- 
ural processes, of mechanical actions, of social institutions, 
nay, of material objects, for everything here below has its 
genius in the unseen world. There are spirits of the for- 
est, the furnace, the door, the hinge, the threshold. In 
fact, some of these abstractions, tame as they seem, were 
among the oldest and most revered of the Roman deities, 
such as Terminus the God of the Landmark, Concordia . 
the Goddess of. One-mindedness, and above all Janus, 
God of the Beginning. Butas the Romans became bet- 
ter acquainted with the Greeks, the Greek deities were 
naturalized, and as they were made free of the city, they 
were received into the genfes of the existing gods. Kro- 
nos was called Saturnus, the God of Sowing; Artemis 
was turned into Diana. Hera, Our Lady of the Full-orbed 
Eye, is still in schoolboy parlance the ‘ Ox-eyed Vener- 
able Juno,’ and Aphrodite is permanently Venus. The 
original Italian Venus is said to have been a goddess of the 
gardens, and so in one aspect equivalent to Flora Goddess 
of Flowers. Aphrodite might have put up with Flora, 
but she could never have liked being called Venus, and 
must have curled her dainty nose when shé heard her 
new name used by that vulgar Campanian poet Nevius, 
as a synonym for potherbs.t And for our part we can- 
didly acknowledge that we sympathise with the teacher 
of Peisistratos Caxton, when he cries out: ‘ Und Du! and 
dou Aphrodite ; dou whose-bert de seasons velcomed ! dou 
‘who didst put Atonis into a coffer and den did durn him into 
an anemone ; dou to be called Venus by dat snivel-nosed 
little Master Budderfield ! Venus who presided over Baum- 
gartens and funerals and nasty tinking sewers! Venus 


* This exhibit follows Mommsen closely, Rom. Geschichte, 1. 153. 
t Festus, s. v. coqguum. 
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Cloacina!—O, mein Gott! Come here, Master Budder- 
field ; I musta flog you for dat ; I must indeed, little boy !’ 
But if Venus be really a Goddess of Vegetation, we find 
the same element in the homelier Italian, as in the be- 
witching Greek conception. Here too she is the divinity 
of the life-giving earth, or rather of the fructifying 
moisture that courses through the veins of everything 
that has life; her grandest emblem the sea, her nearest, 
the tidal flow of our own -blood. 

As Aphrodite descending to Hades became a Persephone, 
so the Roman Venus Libitina is a goddess of death also. 
All that is born must die to rise again, and like Mother 
Earth, like Cybele, she has the keys of the nether world. 
To the common people of Rome then, as to the learned 
now, the name Persephone* conveyed no satisfactory idea ; 
and so by the alchemy of the vulgar tongue it was trans- 
muted into Proserpina the goddess of the forth-creeping 
plant, fit daughter of Ceres, the. goddess of growth, and 
readily blended with the floral divinity of Venus. 

After the establishment of Christianity, Venus lingered 
for a long time in Italy, and her image was strangely 
wrought into no less a personage than the Virgin Mother. 
As Venus Marina she was confounded with the Stella 
Maris ; and many of the pictures of the Madonna—the Ma- 
donna with the moon and stars, the Madonna with the 
Fish, the Madonna called la belle jardiniére,—remind us by 
their attributes of the heathen Queen of Heaven, although 
those attributes can likewise be accounted for by Christian 
symbolism.+ Of course apart from a few external repre- 
sentations there was no fusion. The enmity to the fallen 
and exiled deities was bitter—indeed we may call it secta- 





*Tlepaepovn for Sepoepovn, the death-bringer, is not quite satisfactory. See 
Schwenck, 1, 375. The original obscurity is indicated by the great variety of 
forms — among others Sepseparza — which might mean the dove-bearer. There 
was a statue of Demeter at Phigaleia with a dove in her hand — (Schwenck 1, 
358, ) the dove being sacred to Persephone also. Compare Preller (1, 500,)who 
says correctly that most of these ancient etymologies are mere puns. 


¢ The Madonna with the moon and stars, by Rev. xii. 1; La belle jardiniére 
by the Song of Solomon; anda volume might be written on the fish as a 
heathen and Christian symbol. See the commentators on Herod. 1.24. The 
fish on the tombs of the early Christians was in fact a monogram of our 
Saviour’s name: "I(mo01s) X (evords) @ (eow) T (tds) E (wrne). 
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rian. It was the anger which a follower of the new 
Zeus might be supposed to have felt against that old can- 
nibal Kronos. To the apprehension of the early Christians 
the heathen Gods were devils.* ‘The things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God. 
(1 Cor. x. 10:) ‘to demons,’ if you choose, but the popu- 
lar mind made little distinction. And these demons, as 
real existences and not mere figments, were thought to be 
carrying on a guerilla war for their lost cause in the 
nooks and corners of the earth ; and though there was but 
slender proof of any foul play on the part of these poor 
devils, the zealots of the period manufactured some admi- 
rable stories of kidnapping and the like. In Italy espe- 
cially, wild rumors were afloat of statues of Venus called 
into life by magic rites; all which rumors were noth- 
ing but far off echoes of the old myth, according to which 
Pygmalion roused the Queen of Love from her long slum- 
ber in the tomb.¢ Instead of citing the great source for 
stories of this kind, Aureolus Philippus Theodorus Para- 
cetsust Bombast ab Hohenheim, we will content ourselves 
with an extract from a work of much easier access, Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. (Am. ed., p. 447:) 

‘One more I will relate out of Florilegus ad annum 
1058, an honest historian of our nation, because he telleth 
it so confidently, as a thing in those days talked of all 
over Europe: A young gentleman of Rome, the same 
day that he was married, after dinner with the bride and 
his friends went a walking into the fields, and towards even- 
ing to the tennis-court to recreate himself; whilst he 
played, he put his ring on the finger of Venus Statua, 
which was thereby made in brass ; after he had sufficiently 
played and now made an end of his sport, he came to 
fetch his ring, but Venus had bowed her finger in and he 
could not get it off, whereupon loth to make his company 





* Tis aimérent mieux souffrir le martyre que de montrer la moindre vénéra- 
tion pour ce diable de Jupiter, cette diablesse de Diane et cette archidiablesse de 
Vénus.—HEINE. 


t Ovid, Met. x. 243-297. Preller 1. 221. 


¢ In turning over Paracelsus, we have stumbled on a passage which may be 
of interest to those who intend to pursue the subject further: Paracelsus, De 
Morbis Invisib. Lib. IV. 
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tarry, there left it, intending to fetch it the next day or at 
some more convenient time; went thence to supper and 
so to bed. In the night Venus steps in between him and 
his wife, (unseen or felt of her) and told him that she was 
his wife, that he had betrothed himself unto her by that 
ring which he put upon her finger: she troubled him 
for some following nights. He not knowing how to help 
himself, made his moan to one Palumbus, a learned ma- 
gician in those days, who gave him a letter, and bid him 
at such a time of the night, in such a cross-way, at the 
town’s end, where old Saturn would pass by with his as- 
sociates in procession, as commonly he did, deliver that 
script with his own hands to Saturn himself; the young 
man of a bold spirit accordingly did it, and when the old 
fiend had read it, he called Venus to him, who rode before 
him, and commanded her to deliver his ring, which forth- 
with she did and so the gentleman was freed.’* 

Some of these stories were carried, into Germany and 
grafted on earlier traditions, and the outgrowth was the 
figure of Frau Venus, who holds high revel in an en- 
chanted mountain, and lures men to eternal ruin; but 
under that name she does not seem to occur earlier than 
the fourteenth century, and we must look for her analo- 
gies among the native German deities. 

In the somewhat misty German Pantheon, three per- 
sonages can be descried, each of which has some analogy 
with Venus; each of which presents points of attachment 
for classic traditions.¢| The most familiar of these is 
Freyja, most familiar because she has given her name to 
the sixth day of the week Friday, Veneris dies, Vendredi. 
As Venus was espoused to a man, now Adonis, now Anchi- 
ses, 80 was Freyja married to a man with an unpronounce- 
able Gothic name ; but the ungrateful mortal forsook her 
and she sought him wandering through the wide, wide 
world, a roving goddess like Astarte, like Dido, like Helen. 
A more prosaic goddess is Holda (Huldah) who in her ca- 
pacity as ‘ Queen of Heaven’—a High-Dutch Venus Ura- 





* The story is also well told by Heine, 1. c. 
t On this section see Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie. The book has an index. 
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nia—is the ‘old woman picking geese,’ whose perform- 
ances Christian nursery-maids still point out to baptized 
children in unheathen America whenever the snow-flakes 
begin to fall; and who appears more poetically in Notre 
Dame aux Neiges. It is true that Holda has many fea- 
thers which remind us of Diana. She is at once the Wild 
Huntress and the Goddess of the Distaffand Syifdle. But 
as‘Artemis and Aphrodite have common functions and are 
often merged into a common person, as for example in the 
famous Diana of Ephesus, so Holda as Goddess of the wa- 
ter and as Queen of the Elves is an indisputable Venus ; 
and it is her mountain that is called Venus’s mountain, 
the mountain’ before which sits the trusty Eckhart to warn 
the unwary. This Eckhart is a strange figure out of the 
olden time ; a strange cross between Cerberus and unhap- 
py Theseus who, according to Virgil, sits and will sit for- 
ever sedet eternumque sedebit. 


The third personage is Halja, unmentionable to ears po- 
lite asa—Hell. But the further back we go in the history 
of this deity, the less hellish she appears. She is not 
death, she does not kill, she does not pursue ; she only re- 
ceives the souls of the departed and holds them in her in- 
exorable embrace. According to one account she is half 
black, half white, according to another all black. So 
Demeter was draped in mourning, so Venus was surnamed 
the Black ;* and as the Madonna in Italy fell heir to some 
of the attributes of the exiled Queen of Love, so Our Dear 
Lady (Unsere liebe Frau) in Germany assumed the colour of 
the departed Halja ; and we have seen black images of the 
Virgin in other places than those mentioned by Grimm. 
This Halja seems to have been confounded at times with 
Holda as Venus with Proserpine. 

Goddesses enough, we should say, to represent Venus; 
and as it was commonly believed that men often mysteri- 
ously disappeared, (spirited away, as the phrase is) and 
spent months and years with the elves, it was not long be- 
fore a hero was found to take the place of Adonis or of the 





* The explanation of the Meaauwis in Pausanias (viii. 6) is wonderfully 
prosaic and being somewhat indecent is hereby assigned to Swinburne as a theme. 


9 
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cithern-player Anchises. In Scottish legend Thomas the 
Rhymer of Ercildoune and Tamlane * figure very largely 
as recipients of elfin favours, and in one ballad no less a 
being than the ‘‘quene of heuen’’ isthe heroine,—in another 
the inevitable applecomes in. But we must keep away from 
the treacherous land of fairy, and confine our view to the 
German tradition ; and first of the Tannhiuser of history. 
Tannhiuser, Tannenhiuser or Tanhuser, whichever you 
will, was a Bavarian knigat, who lived in the thirteenth 
century and distinguished himself asa Minnesinger. His 
poems are said to mark a decided decline in tone: f with 
him love is no longer ideal but sensual, and his verses are 
redolent of the riotous living, in which he spent his ‘sub- 
stance ; and it was as the representative of this voluptu- 
ous decadence of the once sacred art, that he was drawn by 
tradition into the Battle of the Bards on the Wartburg,—a 
contest inwhich all the prominent Minnesinger of the time, 
real and imaginary, were engaged.{ Tbis prodigal sinner 
and singer was well fitted to sustain the part of the lover of 
Frau Venus, and the older character, whoever he whs, dis- 
appeared to make room for the truant bard. 


Here is an outline of the story. Frau Venus had been 
driven out of her chosen home in the south. Her temples 
had been destroyed, so that scarce one stone was left upon 
another, and in her dismay she fled far northward, if per- 
adventure there might be some place of refuge found for 
her. At last in the depths of the Thuringian forest, she 
chanced upon a mountain, Horsel by name, and in its re- 
cesses she held her court. Sounds of bewitching music 
haunt the valleys around, and draw by their enchantment 
the hearts and the feet of all who hear, to the abodes of the 
Queen of Love. Eckhart, the Trusty, sits at the entrance ° 
and warns the unwary of their danger, but many press on 
to pleasure and to ruin. Of these was Tannhauser, who 
took up his abode with Frau Venus and enjoyed all the 





* Child. English and Scottish Ballads 1, 213, 227, 232, 363, 372. W. Scott, 
Demonology and Witchcraft. Letter iv. 


¢ Gervinus; Geschichte der deutschen National-literatur. 1, 339. 
t¢ Gervinus, II, 36. 
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pleasures of sin fora season. But one day his heart awoke 
from its slumber, and he felt how grievously he had offend- 
ed God and done wrong to his own body and soul. So he 
arose and went to Rome, ifso be he might find forgiveness 
for his great sin. But the Pope, whose name was Urban, 
entreated him harshly, and showing him his withered staff 
said: ‘ when this staff shall bud, then shall thy sins be for- 
given.’ So the knight departed, grieving much, and be- 
cause there seemed to be no salvation for him, he weut back 
again to Venus’s mountain, where he shall dwell until the 
last day. But onthe third day the Pope’s staff budded, 
and the Pope sent into all lands to seek Tannhiuser but 
Tannhduser was no more to be found. 

It is evident that in this form, as in so many forms of the 
myth of Venus, the human side has been turned outward 
and the original symbolism completely hidden. Indeed 
the German ballad of Tannhauser is nothing else than 
protest against the uncharitableness of the priesthood as 
compared with the boundless mercy of God; but even 
from this point of view we see that the old myth has been 
transmuted ‘ into something rich and strange.’ -It is not 
a dead body but asoul, dead in trespasses and sins, that 
is to be quickened. 

The story is best set forth in an old German ballad, re- 
printed by Achim Von Arnim in his well known collection 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn.* The language does not indi- 
cate a great antiquity ; it isto our ear very much the racy 
tongue of Luther’s Table Talk, so that the version which 
we give below from a manuscript source, is faulty in that 
it crowds too many obsolete English words into so short a 
space, as well as in other particulars, which the discerning 
student of English ballad-writing will not fail to notice. 
But ‘ mon livre est fait,’ as the French historian said when 
new sources of information were pointed out to him ; our 
translation is written, and we only hope that even in this 
imperfect rendering the reader may still trace the rude di- 
rectness of the original, its lively portraiture, its boldness 
of transition, its honesty and its earnestness. 





*1,97. From Frau Veneris Berg von Kornmann, Frankfurt, 1614: Pratorii 
Blockes-berg Verrichtung Leipzig, 1668. ’ ‘ ees 
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THE BALLAD OF TANHUSER. 


And now I will begin my song, 
And of Tanhuser sing, 

And all the wonders that he did 
With Dame Venus a-dwelliog. 


Tanhuser was a right good knight 
Great wonders he fain would see 

So he went to Dame Venus’ mount 
Where other fair dames be. 


‘Sir Tanhusér I love you much,— 
This you should take to heart : 
You sware to me a solemn oath 
No more from me to part.’ 


‘Dame Venus, that I did not do 
And that I will gainsay : 

There’s none that saith so, saving you, 
So help me God this day.’ 


“Sir Tanhusér how say you so! 
Here you must spend your life: 
Pll give you one of my play-feres * 

To be your wedded wife.’ 


“If I should take another wife 
Than her which I desire 

Then I must burn forevermore 
In brimstone and hell-fire.’ 


‘You talk so much about hell-fire 
And yet you’ ve not been in it— 
Bethink ye of my rosy mouth 
That’s laughing every minute.’ 


‘What good doth me your rosy mouth 
It doth not please me moe: ft 

By all dames’ honour, Venus sweet, 
Give me good leave to go.’ 


‘Sir Tanhusér, if you wish leave 
I wil! not give you none: 
Now stay, my noble Tanhusér, 
And fresh your life anon.’ 


‘My way of life hath fallen sick, 
I cannot longer stay ; 

From your proud body give me leave, 
Sweet dame, to go away.’ 


‘Sir Tanhusér, nay speak not so, 
You are not in your mind: 
Let us go back into my bower 
Our fill of love to find.’ 


‘T am a-weary of your love, 
In which I wont to revel— 

O Venus, noble damosel, ° 
Methinks you be a she-devil.’ 


‘‘Yauhnser, how can you speak so?- 
Are you bent me to gird? ft 
* Play-feres, play-fellows. T Moe, more. _ 
Gir d, flout, gibe at. 
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If you should longer stay with us, 
You’ll pay me well that word. * 


‘Tanhuser, will you leave to go? 
Take leave of my knights around ; ft 
And when you journey through the land, 
My praises shall you sound.’ 


Tanhuser from the mountain went | 
In sorrow and in ruth—{ 
*T’ll go unto the City of Rome 
And tell the Pope the truth. 


* Now joyously I wend my way, 

With God to guide my drift, 
Unto a Pope, Urbanus hight, 
If he will grant me shrift. 


“Lord Pope! O Holy Father mine, 
I am in sore distress 
For all the sin which I have done, 
The which I'll now confess. 


‘A twelvemonth fully I have been 
With Venus, a fair ladye; 

Now i wish shrift and penitence 
If God’s face I may see.’ 


The Pope he had a white, white staff, 
’ Twas made of a dry, dry tree :— 
‘When this staff beareth leaves, then shall 
Thy sins forgiven be.’ 


‘If I should live not more than a year— 
But one year here below— 

Then I'd do penance and repent, 
God’s grace again to owe.’ 


Then he departed from the city, 
And sorely he did grieve: 
*O Mary Mother, Virgin pure, 
If thee I thus must leave, 


‘T’ll get me back to yon mountain, 
To dwell forever and aye 

With Venus mine own ladye dear, 
Where God will have me stay.’ 


*O welcome home, Tanhuser dear, 
I’ve miss’d you long and sore: 
O welcome home, my dearest lord, 
. My chosen evermore.’ 


Thereafter, mayhap ’twas the third day, 
The staff waxed green again, 

And criers were sent to every land 
Where Sir Tanhuser ben. 


But he was back in the mountain, 
And there he shall aby { 





* Pll pay that doctrine o or else die in debt.—S. 

+t The = inal: yon tmheigen Greisen from my greybeards. Heine: de mes 
chevaliers, which we have adopted as making a clearer sense. 

tRuth. Misery, (remorse.). It commonly means pity. 2 Owe, own. 


q Aby, usually, pay for : here wait, as in Spenser F. Q. vii. 6. 24: But Jove 
all fearelesse forc’t them to aby. 
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Forever, till the judgment day 
When God his sou! shall try. 


Now this is what no priest should do— 
Miscomfort any that live: 

If a man do penance and repent 
His sins he should forgive. 


We cannot say with Heine that it is magnificent, but we 
can recognize with him a certain artlessness that is beyond 
the reach of art. The whole conception is as dramatic as 
the Iliad. Ashort prelude, and we plunge at once into the 
thick of the drama. The ballad-singer has seized on the 
organic centre of the whole myth, and instead of wearying 
us with a long description of the wiles by which Venus 
enuice’ the luckless sinner into her den, he brings before 
us at once the two contending parties, as Homer intro- 
duces to us, in the very first lines, Atrides King of men 
and godlike Achilles. In this controversy the character 
of Dame Venus comes out in clear outlines, by no means 
as the Aphrodite Urania, but rather as the ‘ strange woman ’ 
of the Book of Proverbs. She has all the insolence and 
cajolery of her class ; and this unfortunate goddess under- 
stands as well and applies as readily as any unfortunate 
female the argumentum ad hominem. Tannhiuser on, the 
other hand appears throughout as a creature of impulse ; 
he is as violent in his efforts to get out as he had doubtless 
been eager to get in; and it is quite a happy stroke by 
which the account of the journey is put into the mouth of 
the headlong knight himself, as if the ballad-singer sym- 
pathised with the impatience of his hotspur hero. And as 
the Iliad ends, where it ought to end, with the burial of 
Hector, in whose mound were entombed all the hopes of 
Troy ; so this poem ends, as it ought*to end, with the final 
disappearance of Tannhiuser, and does not deaden the dread 
effect by such prurient descriptions of sensual joys as 
we find in Mr. Swinburne’s verses, which remind us of the 
compound in vogue at Dotheboys Hall—half brimstone, 
half treacle—very sweet and very devilish and very dis- 
gusting. The closing verse of the ballad is in exact ac- 
cordance with the dramatic canon of antiquity; and no 
Greek chorus ever chanted a more appropriate epilogue to 
a tragedy than that which rounds off the production of 
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this unknown genius. The peculiar character of the 
tragedies of Aischylus precludes a comparison ; but if we 
examine Euripides, we shall find that no less than five 
plays of this master end with the same wretched tail-piece : 


‘A Lord Steward High is Zeus in the sky, 

And much that is odd’s fulfilled by the Gods ; 

That comes not about, for which you look out; 

What you don’t expect, that God doth effect, 

And such was the course of this story.’* 
And this is the best; the rest are utterly insignificant. 
Sophocles, we must confess, does a little better; and we 
think that the close of the Antigone, in which the poet 
urges the importance of sober thought and the obligation 
of reverence towards the gods, is not unworthy of the 
author of Tannhiauser, though of course devoid of the 
deep moral significance of those noble verses : 


Das soll nimmer kein Priester thun— 
Dem Menschen Misstrost geben : 

Will er denn Buss und Reu empfahn, 
Seine Stinde sei ihm vergeben. 


In all seriousness—for it may be necessary to say that 


we have been jesting—we prefer the old ballad to its 
_ modern interpreters ; and in vindication of this opinion it 
will be necessary to give a brief account of the way in 
which the story has been handled by sundry authors of 
greater or lesser fame. 

The ‘Tannenhiuser’ of Ludwig Tieck is found,in a collec- 
tion called Phantasus, which contains his charming little 
' story of the ‘Elves,’ familiar to the English-reading public 
in Carlyle’stranslation. Butthe story of Tannuhiuser has 
not fared as well in Tieck’s hands. By the side of the 
ballad, it is colorless and conventional. In this version, 
Tannhiuser, an ‘Imperial councillor,’ suddenly vanishes, 
and after a long absence in the mountain of Venus, reap- 
pears to an intimate of his, Frederick Von Wolfsburg. His 
pilgrim’s weeds disclose his intention to go to Rome; and 
duly urged, he unfolds to Frederick the tale of his trans- 
gressions. A couple of pages are devoted to an analysis of 





* Medea, 1415 seqq. Comp. Alcestis, 1160, Andromache, 1285. Bacche, 1358, 
Helena, 1688. The Medea tail-piece, begins with moaray rapuias Zevs év Orvune 
the others 20rrai poppai trav Sarmoviwy how many the forms of these devilish 
storms! 
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Tannhauser’s nervous system—a system with which the 
real Tannhiuser had as little to do as with the Copernican— 
and to adescription of certain inner music which must have 
puzzled sorely the stethoscope-doctors of the period. Out 
of this nervous system the Imperial councillor finds his 
way into @ wood, in which he loses it again, and rambles 
about until he comes to a garden full of beautiful roses.’ 
Of course ‘a marvellous longing after the roses took posses- 
sion of him; he could not restrain himself, he forced his 
way through iron railings and got into the garden. Forth- 
with he fell on the ground, embraced the bushes with his 
arms, kissed the roses on their red mouth and melted into 
tears.’ In this pastime he is interrupted by the approach 
of two girls, with the younger of whom—Emma by name— 
he incontinently falls in love. Just as Tannhiuser had 
established himself on the footing of a friend of the family, 
and had reached ‘that stage of the tender passion which . 
bound him to regard everybody else as the foe of the family,’ 
a rival appeared ; and we learn to our great relief that the 
inner music stopped, although the nervous system seems 
to have been as complicated asever. The other man finally 
carries off the prize, and Tannhiuser goes stark mad with 
love and jealousy, and slays his rival. The sequel is for 
all the world like an opera :-— 

First chorist :—Tannhdauser’s sweet-heart dies of grief. 

Second chorist :—Tannhauser’s mother dies of grief. 

Third chorist :—Tannhauser’s father dies of grief. 

Tutti :—Tannhauser, you must die of grief. 

But Tannhauser himself—like many another hero of the 
same latitude—thought it better to die of drink ; and sohe ~ 
gave himself up to all manner of debauchery, until he felt 
that ‘hell was lusting after him.’ In a spirit of accom- 
modation he called on the arch-enemy to show him the 
way, and the foe of God and man put a song in his mouth, 
and the song acted as his guide—how, he does not deign 
to explain. ‘(Ca ira, Marchons.’ At the entrance to the 
mountain of Venus, Tannhiduser is stopped by Eckhart, 
but he presses past the faithful sentinel to the mountain, 
as he forced his way through the iron railings to the roses. 
A new delirious music greets his ear, and the jocund heathen 
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gods come trooping forth to meet him, Frau Venus at their 
head. In the society of the Queen of Love and of the 
beauties of her court, he dwelt, how long he knew not, 
revelling in all the pleasures that earth affords. ‘Insatiate 
was his bosom and infinite the enjoyment ;’ but the appe- 
tite of readers is not insatiate, and their patience but finite. 
Suddenly a longing for the poor mean life of other mortals 
came over Tannhiuser. God in his mercy opened a way 
of escape, and now he is on his way to Rome to seek abso- 
lution from the Holy Father.. When Tannhiuser was 
through with his story, Frederick quietly told him that he 
was beside himself; that he, Frederick, had taken her 
Emma, to his wedded wife ; that the said Emma was still 
alive, and that Tannhéuser had vanished before their mar- 
riage, and had never.been in love with the said Emma. 
Tannhiuser scouted these very sensible representations, as 
a device of the arch-enemy to keep him from going to 
Rome, and speedily took his departure for the Holy City. 
Some months afterward Tannhiuser came back rather the 
worse for wear, rushed into the chamber where his friend 
was yet sleeping, waked him by a burning kiss, and said 
that the Holy Father could not and would not forgive 
him, that he must needs return to his old abode. Fred- 
erick roused himself and went toward the apartment of his 
spouse. But Tannhiuser had been there before him and 
murdered the fair Emma-—a solemn warning against the 
‘unwisdom’ of separate chambers for married folk, and 
one which Balzac should have known, when he wrote his 
chapter on that subject in his notorious Physiologie du 
Mariage. Tannhiuser’s kiss had magic power, and, like 
the mysterious song before mentioned, drew Frederick 
toward the mountain of Venus. Ewxeunt Omnes. We lay 
heavy odds on the ballad. 


A strict chronology would require us to consider next in 
order Wagner’s Tannhiuser ; but as a proper appreciation 
of that enigmatic work of art requires a review of the music 
as well as of the drama, we must content ourselves with a 
brief examination of the English reflection, which is a 
somewhat ambitious attempt of two young poets to make 
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an Idyll of the King out of the epera. We have but little 
space for a criticism of the poetry of Messrs. Temple Bul- 
wer and Trevor Fane. Of courseitisTennysonian. Every- 
thing is Tennysonian now-a-days. We have the same 
free handling of the blank verse, the same fondness of sa- 
lient description, the same incorporation of the highly 
spiritual in the highly sensuous, the same affectation 
without the exalted genius that redeems the illustrious ori- 
ginal. Ofcourse the language is a purely artificial lan- 
guage, an impossible language, a language in which such 
harsh Germanisms as ‘ name-scroll’ and such mouth-filling 
words as ‘ Aurorean,’ such intricate compounds as ‘ disin- 
tertwined’ and such monsters as ‘ direful-sweet’ are found 
in ‘ blandly-busy’ communion with a galvanized glossary 
ofold Saxon. Americans who writhe under the English 
condemnation of ‘ wilted’ will be consoled by finding it 
here ; and those who, as Gifford says, ‘ live upon a whilome 
for a week’ will have ample pasture in ‘ sinewous’ and 
‘gauds’ and ‘ purfle,’ and in forms like ‘ writhen’ and 
‘ bursten.’ ‘Nathless’ they may be puzzled sometimes to 
decide whether a word is old English or belongs to the pe- 
culiar diction of the ingenious young gentlemen, whose 
‘ gorgeous glooms’ are not always ‘ litten’ by ‘ rifted glare.’ 
So for our part we profess our inability to decide whether 
the ‘filéd pilgrims’ who ‘fared beside’ Elizabeth, were 
travel-stained in the old ballad sense* or arranged in files ; 
probably and improperly the latter. As for anachronisms, 
they are patent enough and we do not quarrel with them ; 
but cheap allusions to Shakespeare and Milton such as 
‘ crack of that tremendous doom,’ ‘ flashy songs,’ and 
‘ ghastly glare that knows no speculation,’ are a little out 
of place in a supposed medieval poem, though not quite 
as bad as the hackneyed quotation from Ovid ‘rude and 
undigested mass’ which Walter Savage Landor has put in- 
to the mouth of Pericles. Again, while we admit that from 





* And take her up in thine armes twaine 
For filing of her feete. —Child Waters. 


T See some remarks on this subject by Lewes, Life of Goethe I, 241. 
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the point of view of the middle ages it is correct enough ft 
tocall Aphrodite 
‘ That fair fiend 


Venus, whose temples are the veins in youth’— 


it is not necessary to speak of a divinity of such eminent 
social position as ‘ the lustful queen,’ ‘ the libidinous god- 
dess’ and ‘that bloat queen.’ Tannhiiuser’s ‘ she-devil’ 
was hard enough to bear, and observe how she resented 
it. She never called him ‘sir’ again; and he deserved 
to lose the title after giving his lady-love such an impo 
lite old-nickname.* But we have little ts do with the 
poem as a piece of writing; and after making general 
amends to the authors by acknowledging the pleasure we 
have derived from sundry dainty bits, we pass on to the 
consideration of the plot, which is, in the main, Wagner’s, 
. In this treatment of the story, the basis is changed—or 
rather the centre of gravity rests on the Battle of the Bards, 
that shadowy contest in which no real interest can be felt, 
so far the authors have made a great mistake. To the 
fatal love of Venus, a counterpoise is put in the pure and 


human love of Elizabeth ; and Tannhauser’s passionate 
nature is counterbalanced by the calmer temperament of 
his friend Wolfram of the Willow- brook, 


‘¢ Who long had loved Elizabeth, 
As one should love a star in heaven, who knows 
The distance of it and its reachlessness.’’ 

This is all well enough for melodramatic purposes, but 
the irredeemable blunder is the change in the traditional 
catastrophe. We are as sorry for Tannhiiuser as any of 
our sentimental great-grandmothers, who used to pelt 
good old Samuel Richardson with petitions to save the soul 
of Lovelace ; yes, we too are sorry for Tannhiuser, but in 
order to the true poetic effect it is essential that he be 
damned, 

According to this rendering, on Tannhiuser’s return from 
his first stay with Dame Venus, he is brought back to 
court by Wolfram, and then ensues the Battle of the Bards, 
The theme is Love, and Tannhiuser so incenses the assem- 
blage of ‘shaggy barons’ and ‘ grim-gnarléd men’ by his 





* Old-Nickname : see Pott, Personennamen, 8. 10, note,—Nix—devil. 
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fervid praise of sensual pleasure, that they would have put 
him to death, had it not been for the intervention of Eliza 

beth, who pitied and still loved the fallen soul. The 
Landgrave dismissed Tannhiuser from-his court to seek in 
Rome forgiveness of his sin. Elizabeth pines a.twelve 
month, and when she finds that Tannhiauser has not re- 
turned with the pilgrim-band, and that he is still unshriv- 
en, she dies of a broken heart. Wolfram in his anguish 
‘wanders forth incurious of the way,’ and in his aimless 
rambles falls in with Tannhiuser, who after much colloquy 
tells the story of his visit to Rome and the harsh sentence 
of the Pope. As he leans exhausted on Wolfram’s bosom, 
the old seductive melody comes back to him in his deliri- 
um, from which heis aroused only by the announcement of 
Elizabeth’s death—aroused to a faint effort after repent- 
ance. While he is thus struggling with the temptations of 
sin and the shadows of death, Elizabeth’s corpse is carried 
by, and Tannhiuser ‘falls flat upon the bier of love, his 
bourn at last.’ Just as his spirit had parted, a messenger, 
bearing ‘a withered branch o’er-flourish’d with green 
leaves,’ came dashing in, too late to reassure the poor sin- 
ner on earth, not too late to give hope to his mourning 
friends. Very pretty, very sentimental and very modern. 


If the twin poets have erred in dressing up the story 
with too much reference to operatic points, and to the re- 
quirements of modern sentimentality, Mr. Swinburne is 
certainly not open to the charge of overscrupulous regard 
for the nerves of anybody, perhaps not even excepting him- 
self. . Of the whole collection of poems, which he has put 
forth, we have neither time nor patience to treat. With 
frank indecency every scholar has more or less to do; and 
many a plodding student has read his Petronius with more 
concern about the corruption of the text than about the 
corruption of morals which that text indicates. But 
Swinburne’s indecency is not the childlike nudity of Aris- 
tophanes, or the open vulgarity of Martial, or the out- 
spoken candour of the old ballad. Compare with him the 
most frolic: passages of Ariosto, or the most highly- 
coloured stanzas in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis—to 
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take an extreme instance—and the difference in healthi- 
ness will appear. Swinburne has neither the excuse 
of passion nor that of art. Notof passion: for true 
passion expresses itself with more directness; it is 
depraved and jaded appetite that needs prolonged and 
varied excitement, the pain of scourge and prick of 
nettles. Not of art: for art in any high and noble 
sense cannot live in pruriency. The most famous works 
in this line have never had more than an ephemeral 
existence ; or if they have survived, have survived by 
reason of other qualities. How many of our readers are 
familiar with the name of Choderlos de Laclos? and yet 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses was the most famous book of its 
time. Who in our day can bear to read the Memoirs of 
Casanova? And yet they were deemed a marvel of clever- 
ness when they first appeared. Amatory poetry, falsely 
so-called, has less chance if possible than prose. There is 
much beside ‘chambering and wantonness’ to commend 
Byron’s Don Juan. Else even that had died with Little’s 
poems, and been gathered to its impure fathers, Piron and 
Lafontaine. Mr. Swinburne, then, unless he is cured of 
the moral leprosy which incrusts his compositions, will 
not live as a poet. As a museum o° morbid moral 
anatomy ; as a curiosity-shop of out-of-the way phrases, as 
a mosaic made up of odds and ends of quaint learning, as 
a specimen of Tennysonianism possessed of an unclean 
spirit, the Laus Veneris may retain a niche in the collector’s 
library and be occasionally peeped into by.a student of 
literature. But the people that are buying the book now, 
are those who buy every new impropriety that comes out, 
whether Michelet’s Love and Woman, or Victor Hugo’s 
revived horror, Bug Jargal. 

A few words will compass what we have to say of Mr. 
Swinburne’s treatment of the legend to which we have 
gradually narrowed our view. To open the recesses of the 
mountain of Venus after Tannhéuser had gone back to 
dwell there unto the end, is of itself an offence against 
every correct instinct of taste ; just as tosave Tannhiuser - 
after the priest’s doom had been pronounced, was to weaken 
in a measure the double moral effect. Yet the one “* the 
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other may have been an error of judgment, and in this 
respect we would not speak more harshly of Mr. Swin- 
burne than of Messrs. Bulwer and Fane. But to blend 
the description of a physical love, fierce in its satiety with 
blasphemies the most abominable, is to insult every better 
feeling of our nature, and to crush out the sympathy 
which might have been felt with the repentant sinner, 
who had been thrust back to sin by the unforgiving priest. 
Surely the reverence which ought to dwell in every true 
poet’s heart should. have forbidden, what artistic fidelity 
does not require and if it did require, cannot excuse, these 
parodies of the sacred words of Holy Writ, this familiar 
treatment of the person of our Saviour, in comparison 
with which the grossest ribaldry is almost respectful. 
Much of it is obscure, and we marvel at the corruption of 
this age which must find a peculiar charm in working 
out naughtiness as if it were a conundrum, instead of 
buying it ready made as in Les Cent Nowvelles Nouvelles, 
or the Heptaméron of Marguerite of Navarre, or any of 
the old collections. 

But we have done with the subject,and in view of the 
political and social corruption of our country we have not 
the heart to insist on a regeneration. The Lust of the 
Eyes and the Lust of the Flesh under the leadership of the 
Pride of Life, that untranslateable* beggarly, bragging, 
restless Pride of Life, are the ruling trinity of our boasted 
republican world ; and it is idle to show that even in the 
crude legend of a ‘creed outworn’ there were visions of 
love faithful in death and hopes of immortality, when a 
spotless religion and a full revelation are scouted and set 
aside, when. men ‘ leave the bread of angels for the husks 
that the swine do eat.’+ 





* 1 Joh. ii.16 7 daafoveia, rov Biov. See Trench, Synonymsof the New Tes- 
ament, s. v. dragwr. 

+ Imitatio Christi: iii. 14; qui comedebant panem angelorum vidi siliquis 
delectari porcorum. 
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Art. VI.—1. History of Julius Cesar. By the Emperor 
Napoleon III. New York. Harper & Brothers. Vol. 
I, 1865. Vol. II, 1866. 8vo. 


2. The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. William P. Dickson, D. D. London. 
Vol. IV, 1866. 12mo. 


3. A Mistory of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles 
Merivale, B.D: London. Vols. I, Il, 1850. 8vo. 


4. Les Césars. Par le Comte Franz de Champagny. 
Deuxiéme Edition. Paris. 1853. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The saddest, but the most significant period of: secular 
history, is that which records the extinction of the Roman 
Republic and the establishment of the Empire on its ruins. 
The century between the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus 
and the battle of Actium is an age of chronic convulsion 
and of multiplied misery. Its commencement, as Appian 
informs us, is marked by the first blood shed in civil dis- 
cord in the streets of Rome. It closes with the defeat of 
Antony, and with the peace produced by confirmed despot- 
ism. In the rapid vicissitudes, which link together these 
extremes, every change brings with it perennial instruction. 
It is a time of mighty political agitations, of tremendous 
conflicts in the field and in the Forum, and of portentous 
lessons. It is a century filled with great characters, with 
great events, with great aspirations, great triumphs, great 
calamities, great crimes, and Titanic struggles. It is oc- 
cupied with the war of the giants; and the forces engaged 
in the dread contention upheave continents, and cover them 
with the fragments of a shattered world. Antiquity is 
passing through the throes of a painful dissolution. The 
spirit of the unformed future has scarcely begun to brood 
upon the troubled deep. The vast frame of ancient free- 
dom and of ancient glory sinks mangled and exhausted on 
the soil whence it sprung; and there is no distinct pros- 
pect of a coming resurrection. There is but one present 
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hope—the dreamy hope of despairing anguish—a hope only 
to be satisfied by the descent of Deity in the approaching 


years :— 


Spes una salute, 
Quod tanta mundi nondum periere ruina. 


In the long and feverish agony of death, which brought 
the sovereign people of Rome, with all their subject pro- 
vinces, into impotent submission to a single lord and mas- 
ter, the most ominous and the most suggestive epoch is 
that which is signalized by the definite resolution of free 
government into imperial rule. This is the crisis of hu- 
manity, the turning point of history, cardo seculornm. 
This great crisis is identified with the name of him by 
- whom it is completely represented, and by whom it was 
achieved. The grandest and the most splendid figure in 
all profane history is that of the man by whose ambition 
the vast change was effected, and by whose sagacious 
genius the process of antiquity was closed, and the march of 
the modern world deliberately inaugurated. The intellect 
which then embraced the ancient and divined the modern 
civilization, animated the loftiest in spirit, the most emi- 
nent in position, the most marvellous in capacity, the 
grandest in performance, of the sons of men. 

It was no idle enthusiasm of an ignorant or dreaming 
poet which induced Shakespeare to declare Julius Ceesar 
‘the foremost man of all the world.’ The most consummate 
statesman and most profound philosopher among the con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare—the meditative and all-com- 
prehending Bacon, repeated this praise; and every great 
ruler of states and master of political wisdom has re-echoed 
the language of like admiration. It is not by accident, 
nor by the caprice of fortune, but in accordance with the 
destiny which Cesar charmed and controlled, that his 
designation of Emperor and his name of Cesar became the 
insignia of the highest sovereignty during the fifteen years 
of Roman Monarchy in the West and in the East; that 
they were revived by Charlemagne, with much of their 
ancient potency, after a slumber of three hundred years in 
Western Europe ; that they have been transmitted through- 
out the ensuing millennium to our own days; and that 
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singly or united, they still decorate as with a crown of 
supremacy, the elected monarch of France, the autocrat 
of all the Russias, and the vanquished sovereign of the 
disastrous fields of Solferino and Sadowa. 


The most prominent, and personally the most illustrious 
of these living possessors of the imperial name, has devoted 
the industrious leisure snatched from a laborious and har- 
rassing career, to the illustration of the character, conduct, 
and policy of the first and greatest of the long line of Em- 
perors.. The still incomplete History of Julius Cesar by 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon, will be the fullest, as it is the 
most recent appreciation of that overshadowing ruler, who 
rendered his own family name a prouder title than that of 
Emperor which he accepted, or that of King which he de- 
clined. ‘I am not king but Cesar.’ This unfinished 
work has already attracted so much public regard, and ex- 
cited so much public discussion, from the singular con- 
junction of an imperial subject and an imperial author, that 
it may seem a preposterous undertaking to enter now upon 
a consideration of its merits and of its defects. The evi- 
dent and intentional relation of the representations and 
speculations of the crowned biographer to the highest 
questions of present and prospective policy in France and. 
Europe, has quickened the ingenuity of learned critics, and 
stimulated so abundantly the consideration of the book, 
that it has already been commented on by nearly all the 
grave periodicals of the day. The subject, however, is one 
of such undying interest, and of such ever-enduring impor- 
tance, that it can be neither antiquated by the lapse of 
time, nor rendered irksome by frequency ot examination. 
We should willingly have waited for the completion of the 
Imperial History before noticing it; but the general im- 
patience of the public has already seized upon it; and we 
embrace it along with other recent delineations of Julius 
Ceesar and his career, in order to ascertain the value of the 
materials brought within our reach for the determination 
of his character and influence, and for the appreciation of 
the people and period upon which life 


‘Stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world.’ 
10 
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It is only within late years that the First Emperor and 
his age have received any adequate treatment. The fatality, 
which seemed to attend all historians of Rome, worthy of 
the name and office, and which has not yet permitted 
the complete record of her splendid and varied career 
to be composed by any single hand, rested with peculiar 
envy upon the scenes of the declining Republic. Niebuhr 
only reached the verge of the land of promise; Arnold 
was denied a sight of it ; Michelet, in an early sketch, tra- 
versed it with a rapid flight, illustrating rather than dis- 
pelling the darkness in which it was shrouded. Gibbon 
commenced his magnificent panorama of the splendours of 
the monarchy, and of the changing agonies of the slowly 
dissolving Empire, at a point removed more than a hun- 
dred years from the date of its foundation. The whole 
cycle of revolution, which characterized the decline and 
transmutation of the republican government of Rome, was 
untouched by the great masters of historical literature. 
Compilations, covering and cumbering the ground, have 
been abundant. There have been numerous works, record- 
ing the transactions of that time, and assuming the form of 
history, but they have been without historical insight, his- 
torical breadth of view, or historical elevation. There are 
luminous essays upon prominent events and characters in 
those ages; there are special biographies of the actors in 
those scenes of discord, and tumult, and war; but, until 
very recently, there was no complete representation or in- 
terpretation of the movements of that tremendous and over- 
whelming convulsion. 


The generations of antiquity were as unfortunate in 
their inability to preserve the original memorials, in the 
elaborate chronicles of that great revolution, as modern 
times have been infelicitous in the want of any adequate 
reconstruction of the solemn narrative. 


The long continuance of political jealousy and internal 
agitation, the frequency of armed contention for the throne, 
and the rapid succession of princes and dynasties, will ex- 
plain the loss of merhoirs and histories; and the loss of 
tllese materials of history may have chilled the aspirations, 
or frustrated the labors of modern historians. 
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But in addition to these intelligible causes of neglect, a 
strange fatality has attended, according to our previous 
observation, the history of this decisive crisis of Rome and 
of the world. Did destiny, with that marvellous prevision, 
which often underlies the current of human affairs, reserve 
the treatment of this portentous historical lesson for a 
season when the prospect of a like agony might give un- 
expected insight into the transactions of those imperfectly 
recorded convulsions, and might illuminate the motives 
and actions of the past by presenting a like conflagration 
of the liberties of mankind? It might almost appear to 
be so. Before the dazzling career of the First Napoleon, 
nothing had been written exhibiting any appreciation of 
Ceesar’s conduct, or of the political conditions which en- 
compassed him—with the exception of the rapid portraiture 
drawn.in sharp, deep outlines by Logl Bacon. Napoleon 
was himself the first to indicate the true political relations 
of the conspirators to Cesar. But Bince the death of Na- 
poleon in his distant exile, multitudes of historical in- 
quirers have directed their attention with increasing 
perspicacity to the decisive revolution in the Roman State, 
and to that central figure, which, like the guiding spirit 
of the storm, dominates over all that preceded, all that at- 
tended, and all that followed him. 


Since the revolutions of 1848, and the universal frenzy 
of wild innovation and anarchy which has tormented al- 
most every civilized State, portending as its consequence 
the military despotism already riveted on France, and being 
now fastened on Prussia, and othdr freer and more unfor- 
tunate populations, the fascination of the name and fame 
of Julius Cesar, and of the transmutation effected by him 
in the government of Rome, has become more potent and 
more instructive than ever before. It is only in days of 
like distemperature that any quickening sympathy can be 
felt for the distempers of a former time. It is only under 
the oppression of like miseries, or the stimulation of like 
hopes, that we can question the past in that penetrating 
spirit which enables us to discern its revelations, or to 
divine its meaning. It is only when passing into the 
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shadow of a like eclipse, that we discover the relations 
of the phenomena, and the significance of the events and 
characters, which led former systems of civilization along 


the same paths of hopeless dissolution and inevitable 
death. 


‘This may be vain speculation—the mere hallucination 
of sickened hearts and fevered brains; but it is a more 
startling fact, if it be not thus explained, that’so much at- 
tention, on the part of able’ historians and profound 
scholars, as well as on the part of the thinking -world, 
should have been directed, within the last twenty or 
twenty-five years, to the renovated study of the life and 
influence of Julius Cesar. 

Such an overshadowing name as that of Cesar could 
by no possibility be disregarded or neglected, by any 
historian of Rome, @r by any student of Roman His- 
tory ; but we have nothing earlier than Drumann’s His- 
tory of Rome to shed a steady or reliable light upon 
the form and features of the mighty dead. The Emperor 
Napoleon III enumerates the sovereigns, princes, po- 
tentates, who have written essays on the subject or devoted 
their investigations to the apprehension of the ideal type 
of all despotic rule. He mentions in the illustrious array, 
which justifies his own Imperial researches and reflections, 
Charles VIII, Henry IV, and Louis XIV of France; the 
Emperor Charles V, of ‘Germany; the Sultan Soleyman, 
the Magnificent ; Queen Christina of Sweden; the Great 
Condé ; Egalité, Duke of Orleans ; and Napoleon I. If we 
are not mistaken, he might have added Charles XII of 
Sweden ; and he has certainly overlooked the earliest of the 
Imperial Biographers, Julian the Apostate. Little trace of 
the labours of these Princely, Royal, and Imperial students 
s discernible inany of the more recent, or will be discerned 
in any satisfactory delineation of Julius Cesar. But, 
within the last twenty years, many valuable contributions 
have been made towards a correct estimation of Cesar and 
his times, while others are still in progress looking forward 
to the slow completion of their task. Much may. be ex- 
pected from the History of the Decline of the Roman Re- 
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public, by Prof. Long, formerly of the University of Vir- 
ginia, but for many past years connected with the Uni- 
versity of London. He is patiently working his way 
towards his intended goal, but is still involved in the 
legislation of Sulla. A brilliant silhouette of Julius 
Cesar was given by De Quincey in his sketch of the 
Ceesars; but it was coloured by the fancy of a man of 
genius, not drawn by a scholar, or historian, nor by one 
conversant with the springs of policy, and with the organ- 
ization of states. The most important of these later 
histories are those whose titles have been inserted in our 
rubric; and the one which has attracted most attention, 
and which is, in many respects, the most remarkable, is 
the most recent of all, ‘ The History of Julius Cesar,’ by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. To the consideration of these 
works we now address ourselves ; and we shall notice them 
in the chronological order of their publication, thus re- 
serving to the last the work of the Emperor, Louis Na- 
poleon, to which the chief attention should, if possible, be 
paid, asit is the most recent, the best known, and of the 
most immediate interest. 


We naturally expect to encounter great diversity of 
treatment, tone, and inference in the works of the authors 
presented to our notice. Inequality of attainments, des- 
parity of intellectual power, difference of moral idiosyn- 
crasy, dissimilarity of position, the contrast of vocations, 
associations, and surrounding circumstances, all conduce 
to necessitate considerable unlikeness in their pictures of 
the same subject. We may draw our own profit from 
these disagreements, which are not necessarily discords. 


To estimate aright the character and the mission of 
Julius Cesar, he must be contemplated under every pos- 
sible aspect ; and every touch of colour or of shade, which 
may be contributed by the brush of a competent ‘artist, 
will only aid in resuscitating his image, in reconstructing 
his age, in tracing the currents by which he was raised to 
sovereignty, in understanding the opportunity and the 
value of his services, and in forming an adequate concep- 
tion of himself and his career. 
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In all the historians, whose labours we are noticing, 
there is a general accordance in regard to the significance 
of the main facts in Ceesar’s life. All recognize the native 
grandeur and wonderful versatility of the man, and ascribe 
his acquisition of supreme power to his consummate abilities 
and to his just recognition of the necessities of his time, not 
to the blind accidents of fortune, the unintelligible caprice 
of destiny, or the reckless fury of personal ambition: This 
is something gained. There is no longer the superficial 
declamation against the lawless conquest of unjust su- 
premacy ; no shallow accusations of having wantonly sup- 
pressed the legitimate liberties of his country, no school-boy 
rhetoric in praise of the narrow and mistimed obstinacy of 
Cato, or of the fanatical imagination of a free republic by 
Brutus or the other conspirators. The virtues of the free 
people of Rome, whose spectral unreality was proclaimed by 
‘the dying breath of Brutus himself, are not galvanised anew 
into a ghastly existence by any of these historians, to be- 
wilder and delude the inquirer who seeks the truth, and 
seeks the lessons which the truth alone can give: What- 
ever difference may exist between them, and we shall not 
underrate their gravity, Julius Cesar is brought before us 
in their pages ai most ‘in the habit as he lived ;’ and they 
show ‘the very age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure.’ In each of them, the execution of the picture 
may be incomplete and otherwise defective. The tints 
may be too much heightened on one point, the shadows 
too much darkened on another—though there is no shading 
in the portrait by Louis Napoleon. The outlines may be 
at times wavering and indistinct ; there may be exaggera- 
tion here, attenuation there. The significances of meas- 
ures or transactions may be in part mistaken, in part 
overlooked ; but all are diligent studies from different 
points: of view; and all may aid in unequal degrees in 
enabling a steadier hand or a less preoccupied mind to 
conceive and perhaps to execute a more satisfactory portrait 
than has yet been presented. 


By all these recent historians Julius Cesar has been so 
fully recognized to be the product of his age and the con- 
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summation of the republican history of Rome, that they 
have felt the imperative necessity of representing labori- 
ously and minutely the contemporaneous and antecedent 
condition of the Roman State and people. The experience 
and the practice of so many eminent authors, so differ- 
ently situated, and entertaining such different general aims, 
afford the strongest possible attestation of the indissoluble 
connection by which all that was most questionable in the 
political career of Cesar was implicated with the times 
preceding. and attending him, and with the anterior and 
concurrent condition of Roman society. From this gen- 
eral agreement of all these writers, we proceed to the 
special consideration of each; observing in our notices that 
chronological succession which we promised to take for 
our guidance. 


The Essays of the Count de Champagny were first pub- 
lished in 1841-1843, we believe, in the Revue des Deum 
Mondes. The second and enlarged edition of these Papers, 
which is now before us, appeared ten years subsequent 
to the later date. After an instructive and suggestive 
Preface, which is saddened with the gloom of contemporary 
revolutions, and with the shadows of coming events, the 
author commences his labours with a rapid and striking 
delineation of the condition of the Roman world under the 
dying Republic. He calls attention to the truth, so rarely 
recognised, that culture and intelligence, and constitutions 
and laws, and material prosperity, and pretensions of 
moral and political illumination, are no safeguards against 
revolutionary tumults and atrocities. He points to the 
lesson, so often illustrated in recent times, that the splen- 
dours of the most brilliant civilization may be concurrent 
with that most perilous frenzy, the enthusiasm of innova- 
tion; and may gild that worst of fanaticisms, the fanaticism 
of political parties. He explains how the grandeur of 
Rome, and the rapidity of its sweeping conquests generated 
internal corruption and the decay of Roman liberty. ‘ Vi- 
ribus ipsa: ruit.’ He demonstrates the luxury, greed and 
selfishness ‘of the wealthy ; the indolence, recklessness, and 
rapacity of the proletaries; the monopoly of lands and 
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offices, the eviction of the yeomanry, the spoils of author- 
ity, the unprincipled contentions of the Forum, the riot 
and anarchy of the City, the plunder of the provinces, the 
lust of command, the lawlessness of military rule; and 
shows in these distempers and their consequences, the in- 
fluences which prepared and invited the rule of a despot. 
His accurate delineation of Roman ‘society in its various 
leprosies, of Roman rule in all its enormities, enables us to 
recognize the contemporaneous conditions which were 
breeding the spirits of tyranny, like maggots in a putres- 
cent carcass. The prominent stages in Cesar’s career are 
brought forward in a salient manner, and are illuminated 
with high lights, The delineation may be sketchy, but it 
is happily conceived, and dashingly executed; and the 
manner of the artist is sufficiently stimulating to incite 
the reader to fill up the picture, and _ the details of the 
perspective for himself. 


The hand of Count de Champagny is not always suffi- 
ciently steady for his task; his fingers are often too stiff 
for the delicate touches required; his brush is too hard ; 
his colours too bright, his shadows too dark. There is in- 
adequate breadth and inadequate depth in his composition. 
He produces a grand and gilded image ; but it is not the 
living hero, with all the anxieties, agitations, perplexities, 
hesitations, ambitions, renunciations, opportunities, fail- 
ures, successes, meditations, hopes, designs, projects, and 
illusions of the actual life of the greatest of men. The fea- 
tures are too sharply chiselled ; they are too hard and 
motionless. M. de Champagny produced rather an un- 
yielding cast of the corpse, than a warm portraiture of the 
living Cesar. Everything seems as strictly predeter- 
mined in the development of his course, as it is positively 
determined after its occurrence. A necessary consequence 
of this procedure is splendor rather than depth, ingenuity 
rather than penetration. A further consequence, which 
is also evidence of this somewhat superficial manner, is 
shown in the sparkling style and the substitution of balanc- 
ed phrases and glittering epigrams, for large reflection and 
wise utterance. Montesquieu has bequeathed only one 
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remark on Cesar which is worth remembering; and we 
must not censure M. de Champagny too harshly, if his 
language is often more striking than his thought. His 
expressions have always the French piquancy ; but point 
is neither breadth nor depth. His rich and glittering 
phrases do not clothe any sympathetic comprehension of 
either the actor in his action, or his action in its progress. 
The inadequacy of his conceptions shows itself signally in 
the slight importance attached by him to the Conspiracy of 
Catiline, and to the alleged connection of Cesar and Cras- 
sus with it. Yet the failure of Catiline revealed what 
might be expected from a public interest, a popular cause, 
and a sagacious leader. 


Equally incomplete is the account of the relations and 
changes of parties, and especially of the shifting attitudes 
of the three dominant leaders of the time. In speaking of 
the first coalition, the Count observes, that Cesar, who 
had been nothing but a demagogue before, reconciled by an 
adroit manceuvre those inveterate enemies, Pompey and 
Crassus. An alliance was formed between them, to whieh 
Crassus subscribed his money, Pompey his popularity, 
Cesar his genius ; an alliance which rendered them omni- 
potent. -Thisis true, but it is merely the superficial aspect 
ofthe truth. It requires both rectification and expansion. 
' The abilities of Crassus have been always underrated ; they 
were obscured by his lust of gain, and were overshadowed 
by the more dazzling achievements of those with whom he 
was united. Pompey entered into the alliance because his 
popularity was on the wane, and was no longer a spell to 
conjure by. Hecould not ‘start aspirit as soon as Cesar.’ 
He held the commanding position in the state, but he 
could not turn it to account. He held the army, but he 
had neither the confidence nor the support of any party. 
Then, as throughout his career, and after his death, his 
was a mighty name, Pompeius Magnus; but that name 
was only acolossal shadow. It wasacharm in the hands 
of others ; it was impotent for sorcery in his own. He 
joined Cesar and Crassus to regain the power that had es- 
caped from his indecisive grasp. It was Cesar that con- 
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tributed the real popularity as well as the genius to the 
association ; the favour of the populace, the leadership of 
the masses, the prestige of liberalism, the strength of the 
resuscitated Marian faction, the effectual but treacherous 
support of the revolutionists. 


The full import of the Conference of Lucca is not dis- 
played by Champagny. He recognizes merely the renewal 
of the League ; he does not recognize the unmistakeable 
ascendency of Cesar, the regal pomp of his receptions, nor 
the total abrogation of all republican authority. He per- 
ceives the turbulence of Rome, as well as the incompetency 
of both Pompey and the champions of legal and constitu- 
tutional government to coercé the winds and allay the 
storm. He does not discern the complete and easy, but 
disguised supremacy of Cesar. The spectral form of inevi- 
table despotism advances ; but nearly all the odium of des- 
potism attaches to Pompey, who is present; all the hope 
of despotism clusters like a halo of glory around Cesar, 
who is absent from Rome. 


‘Pompey sees the approach of royalty, and may seize it if 
he will.’* So says M. de Champagny; but the fear of 
Cesar lay like a chill upon his soul. He becomes Sole 
Consul. Cinna had been such before. He is virtually 
sovereign in his high and unshared office. Cicero, forget- , 
ful of his policy, his theories, and his dreams, declares 
this second consulship divine. Again, Pompey is merely 
an image of cloud, which will be dissipated into thin air 
with the touch of the rising sun. Julia is dead. Crassus 
has been slain. But Cesar has subjugated Gaul, has passed 
the Rhine, has chastised the Germans, has crossed the 
arm of the confining ocean to win triumphs beyond the 
limits of the previously known world. He has gratified 
all the military aspiration of the Romans, and has trans- 
cended all Roman glory by his rapid, strange, vast, and 
important conquests. His victories have been welcomed 
with acclamations and supplications never conceded to the 
Scipios, to Marius, to Sulla, or to the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates. Pompey and Cesar appear as rival claimants of 
the Empire. They are drawn into inevitable collision by 
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the weak ambition, the arrogant inaaity, the complacent 
self-idolatry, the blind pliancy of the former; but chiefly,. 
because the opposing principles, represented by them re- 
spectively, rush together with the fascination of ineradica- 
ble hostility, when all intermediate interests are swept 
aside, and the arena cleared for the final combat. 

The best and most concise exhibition of all the com- 
mingled agencies, which hounded on the furies of civil dis- 
seusion to the overthrow and destruction of the Roman 
Commonwealth, is presented in the fragment of a Poem on 
the Civil Wars, preserved in the Satyricon of Petronius. 
We have never seen any reference to this striking produc- 
tion in either historian or essayist. Unfortunately, our 
limits deny us the opportunity of entering into any details, 
or investigations. We can only touch a point here and 
there ; and hurry on, indicating rather than expressing our 
estimation of the histories under consideration. 


The Civil War commences; and Cesar marches, as 


Livy says, against the universe, with 5000 infantry and 300 
cavalry. M. de Champagny does not unveil the profound 
calculation which was concealed by this apparent rashness. 
He gives no satisfactory comparison of the interests that 
fought on the one side, or on the other. The incidents and 
the phases of the war are noticed with sufficient accuracy 
and in their due sequence ; but we are not taught why all 
chances favored Cesar and all appearances deluded Pom- 
pey. The increasing, varied, and coptinued efforts of 
Cesar to avoid recourse to arms, to prevent civil bloodshed, 
to preserve amicable relations with Pompey, to adapt the 
state, without violence, to the essential changes 1equired 
alike by Rome and by the subject world, to accomplish a 
peaceful revolution in concert with Pompey, under his 
name, and, if need be, under his supremacy, are left 
without development: M. de Champagny does not under- 
staud the policy or the principles of Cesar. He does not 
assent to the charge of hypocrisy so frequently alleged 
against Cesar; but he inclines to the acceptance of this 
charge. As long as the personal ambition of Cesar is 
more regarded than his purpose of renovating and extend- 
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ing the civilization of Rome, he will be considered a 
hypocrite—and will be misunderstood. 

The civil wars proceed. The comments of M. de Cham- 
pagny on the establisliment of the Empire are acute and 
judicious, but they scarcely reach beyond the contempla- 
tion of Cesar’s own age. That mighty scheme of civili- 
zation, which sprung from the brain of Cesar, and, when 
inspired with a new and higher life by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, culminated in the civilization of Modern Europe, 
is not recognized as the creation of Cesar, as the mightiest 
policy ever devised or inaugurated by human wisdom. 
His special reforms are duly signalized, their immediate 
benefits are attested, the wonderful activity, energy, and 
perspicacity, with which they were planned and executed 
during a few brief and anxious months, are duly, though 
lightly, noticed ; but their relation to the whole scheme of 
Cesar’s grand redisintegration of the government and 
society of the Roman world, and to the whole future de- 
velopment of humanity, is neither revealed nor suspected. 


The assassination of Cassar is both slurred over and mis- 
conceived.. The motives of the murderers are not ana- 
lysed. They are appreciated in the lump, as if all the 
tyrannicides had been actuated by a common sentiment, 
guided by a common purpose, and inspired by a common 
aim. That most significant and inflammatory Oration of 
Antony at the Funeral of Cesar, with all the theatrical 
machinery and scenic pomp which heightened the effect of 
the eloquence of the orator, and was itself heightened by 
what it illustrated, is passed over with a bare commemora- 
tien. Yet this address drove Brutus and Cassius from 
Italy, rekindled the Civil Wars, evoked the spirit of Cesar 
from his incandescent ashes, to preside as a Gisembodied 
spirit, (divus Julius) over the renovated contentions which 
ended in the final and permanent establishment of the 
Empire. Cicero prognosticated a half year’s reign in the 
event of Cesar’s success: the necromantic art of Antony 
recalled his ghost, and Brutus could truly exclaim on the 
field of Philippi: 

O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet! 


Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 
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The insufficiency of the views exhibited in the treatment 
and interpretation of the details, necessarily eventuates in 
an imperfect apprehension of the mission of Ceesar and its 
results. 


‘What did Cesar bequeath as evidence of his greatness? 
Had he cured any of the ulcers of the world? Unques- 
tionably, no; and the world lamented in him only a hope, 
and a hope which could not be realized. Strange destiny! 
the colourless Octavius achieved more than the brilliant 
Ceesar could accomplish.’ 

‘But Cesar was great as the instrument of Providence, 


at an epoch when Providence was about to appear visibly 
to the world.’ 


There is neither justice nor discernment here. The 
Testament and papers of Cesar regulated the legislation 
of Rome after’ his death, and was strictly observed in the 
constitution of the Empire by Augustus. Octavius erected 
the imperial edifice and executed the masonry ; but Julius 
cleared the ground, collected the materials, and furnished 
the whole design. Cesar introduced orderly rule, the 
promise of tranquillity, unity of organization, equality ot 
races, homogeneity of civilization, into a world which had 
never been visited by such thoughts, even in visions of the 
night. The Pax Romana, that Peace of the Roman do- 
main, on which M. de Champagny discourses so eloquently 
and so profoundly; the Majesty of the Roman Law, on 
which Mr. Hallam cothments so flippantly and ignorantly; 
the consecration of uniform and supreme authority in the 
place of capricious tyranny; regularity of administration ; 
systematisation of all departments of government; regula- 
tion of taxes and finance ;. encouragement of industry ; re- 
habilitation of labour; diffusion of intelligence ; dissemi- 
nation of all forms of culture—all these things are due to 
the vast conceptions of Cesar, and were initiated by him. 
The whole external frame-work of the modern world, in- 
cluding even representative government, is only the reali- 
zation and adaptation of the plans and purposes of Cesar. 
His successors, more or less effectually, more or less con- 
sciously, carried his designs into effect. But he created 
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them. So that it is not altogether surprising that Sir 
Francis Palgrave, with much exaggeration, but with more 
discernment than the Count de Champagny, should main- 
tain that the modern world is now living under the Roman 
Monarchy, and under the institutions of Cesar. 

There is Anglican grace and ecclesiastical propriety, 
with something of clerical precision and somnolence, in 
the solemn movement, the equable mediocrity, the volum- 
inous dignity, and the gentle monotony of the Rev. Mr. 
Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire. We 
are concerned at present with only the first two volumes 
of this really valuable work; but in these, as the topics 
are more important and the characters more striking than 
in the rest, so the movement is more languid, and the 
expression more heavy than in those which ensue. Every- 
thing, which conscientious diligence can secure, is provided 
in the narrative; everything which a clear, sensible, well- 
balanced, and educated mind can extract, in the shades of 
undisturbed meditation and research, from the declarations 
‘and hints of earlier authors, is turned to account; but 
there is no life in the puppets which he brings forward ; 
no animation in his utterance; nothing of that fire of 
genius which revivifies the past, and makes the dry bones 
rattle in the Valley of Jehosaphat, till they come together, 
bone to his bone, and reassume, under the quickening 
touch of creative imagination, tle flesh and blood, the 
lineaments and hues, the passions and the actions of their 
former vitality, when they oppressed earth with their 
presence, and amazed men with their pageantry. 

Mr. Merivale is not stiff; he is not stately ; he is not 
pedantic, neither is he pompous. He is only reverend in 
his walk and conversation, comfortable in his aspect, ven- 
erable in his proportions, and ponderous in the unctuous 
obesity of his work. His statement of facts is lucid, full, 
and trustworthy ; his representation of events is clear, 
distinct, and methodical ; but there is no discernment. He 
has a lack-lustre eye; he has no apprehension of the com- 
plicated and shifting variety of human passions and pro- 
jects ; no capacity for estimating social characteristics and 
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their interactions ; no tact in jndging of political move- 
ments; no susceptibility to the impressions conveyed by 
the multitudinous significances of concurrent and often 
conflicting phenomena; no familiarity with either the 
dreams or the tortuous devices of political parties; no 
exhilarating sympathy with those lofty imaginations of 
statesmanship, which are habitually doomed to frustration, 
perversion, mutilation, or contraction. Life is to him a 
collection of fossil remains for examination, classification, 
and description. The movements of life are foreign to his 
vocation, and are impure seductions, or diabolical instiga- 
tions. Hence his figures roll across the stage as if gov- 
erned by wires. There is an eternal monotony in their 
appearance and demeanour. What they were at the dawn 
of their creation, they remain throughout their existence. 
Julius Cesar in petticoats, while heeding the instructions 
of his mother, Aurelia, and while playing with the golden 
ball that noted his patrician descent, is already in fancy 
the Dictator and Imperator of the Roman State. There is 
no spontaneous, deliberate, or enforced adaptation of char- 
acter and design to the tendencies, the accidents, or the 
constraints of the age. There is no gradually unfolded 
concord between his characteristics and his fortunes. The 
star of his destiny never rises ; it is always high noon with 
him. If the conditions of Rome are in entire consonance 
with the procedure of Cesar, nothing is the result of re- 
ciprocal influence. Everything springs from a pre-estab- 
lished harmony, which produces consilience in evolution 
without the exercise of any shaping magic on either side to 
generate this conciliation. Hence, there is no growth, no 
development, no assimilation in Cesar. There is no grad- 
ual and deftly contrived approximation between Ceesar and 
his countrymen,—between the coming man and his high 
destiny. Julius Cesar is, indeed, remarkable, among all 
the illustrious names which have been concerned in revolu- 
tionising their States, and in transmuting the conditions of 
humanity, from having distinctly and steadily prognosti- 
cated and predetermined his supremacy from his very boy- 
hood. While sporting in the atrium or speculating in the 
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tablinum of his uncle Marius, with the surge and tumult 
of the Roman forum at the door, he may have deemed him- 
self the political heir of Marius. While boldly but saucily 
resisting Sulla in the moment of his sangunary sover- 
- eigntry, he may have meditated the future overthrow of the 
Sullan dispositions. His first Consulship may have been a 
royal dominion—reguum, as Cicero calls it: But his am- 
bitious dream would have been a vain and ridiculous hal- 
lucination, which would not have left behind a bubble on 
the stream of time, if there had been no growth in intellect, 
character, and conduct; no studious estimation of the 
treacherous and turbulent forces around him; no dexter- 
ous manipulation of parties and of men, according to the 
intimations of the hour ; no elaborate adaptation of him- 
self and his plans to the people by whom he rose to power, 
and to the immediate as well as to the ultimate objects of 
his ambition. He became all things to all men; and suc- 
ceeded in great measure in consequence of this marvellous 
versatility, and the more marvellous facility with which he 
changed his means of action, while confirming his aim, 
and with which he threw himself into the enterprise of 
the moment, with reckless unconcern for any ulterior con- 
tingencies. He changed front in face of an enemy with 
the same ease with which he repelled a direct attack which 
he had invited. He altered the lines of his policy with 
the same ready felicity with which Shakespeare altered the 
lines of a speech. His soul might be constant as the 
Northern Star, but his approaches to his purpose were as 
variable, and oblique, and retrograde, as the winds of the 
air, the eddying currents of the sea, or the courses of a 
vessel in the darkness of a stormy night. 

As a repertory of the historical facts and details con- 
nected with Cesar, Mr. Merivale’s work is admirable. 
Its criticism of authorities is earnest and learned, but is 
not necessarily to be accepted. Its exposition of the ex- 
ternal and formal relations of parties is trustworthy, 
though not profound. Its description of Roman vices, 
_ corruptions, disorders, and degradations, is searching, 
without being philosophical. But, as a history, it has no 
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claim to the glories of art in form, in purport, or in exe- 
cution. It displays no dramatic power in the delineation 
of characters, or of contending passions. It does not 
transport us to either the Roman Forum or the Roman 
Camp. It does not reanimate the past, nor afford us any 
familiar acquaintance with the governing spirits or the 
prevailing forces of the ruinous convulsion. As a Dic- 
tionary or Cyclopedia of the period, it merits confidence 
and commendation ; as a History it is unsatisfactory. We 
cannot conceive any stronger evidence of the decline of true 
historical feeling, under the numerous historical depravi- 
ties of the current generation, and the diseased fascinations 
of Macaulay, and Palgrave, and Prescott, and Motley, and 
- Helps, and Froude, and Carlyle, than the delusion that 
Merivale may be placed in the same category with Gibbon, 
as an historian, and that his History of the Romans under 
the Empire may be accepted as an appropriate colonnade 
to the grand temple of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Had we time for such criticism, we might point out the 
continual deformities as well as deficiencies of the work ; 
the lust of novelty, the attraction for eccentricities of 
opinion, the misplaced reflections, too often trivial, the 
numerous digressions which are irrelevant, the dispropor- 
tionate dissertations, the shapeless conglutination of parts 
which are not members, and which have no organic 
coherence with the system to which they are attached. It 
will be very unfortunate if his work should be received 
as a standard history. But it is the only complete and 
competent narrative of the great transactions which it em- 
braces ; and may be very serviceable, till something better 
takes its place, for the account of that most important of 
all periods in profane annals, the establishment and con- 
stitution of the Roman Empire. We owe, however, our 
acknowledgments to Mr. Merivale for discerning and 
displaying, though not with sufficient power, precision, and’ 
persistency, the intimate connection between the Empire 
of Cesar and the regeneration of the world by the intro- 
duction and diffusion of Christianity. 
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It is a short and scant justice which are rendered 
to Mr. Merivale by this censorious notice of his short-com- 
ings ; but patient and minute criticism would be required 
to do homage to his plain virtues and unostentatious 
merits. Brief, however, as have been our comments upon 
his laborious production, our characterization of Mommsen 
must be still more hasty. 


The Fifth Book of Mommsen’s History of Rome—the 
Fourth Volume of his work,—is ‘entirely occupied with the 
chronicle of the period from the death of Sulla to the as- 
sassination of Cesar. Nearly a third of the whole history 
of the Republic is devoted to this single generation. The 
author thus evinces his estimate of the interest and impor- 
tance of the age, and attests both the abundance of the ma- 
terials available for the picture, scattered as they may be, 
and the laborious fidelity with which they have been collect 
ed, scrutinized, and applied. ‘The profound erudition, the 
more than German familiarity with all the recondite lore 
of Roman archeology, the industry which no difficulty 
could repel, no obscurity discourage, had been fully mani- 
fested by Mommsen before the composition of the present 
work was undertaken. We must, however, confess dissat- 
isfaction and disappointment at the nakedness of the text ; 
itis almost as devoid of learned fringe and illustrative 
drapery as a noteless edition of an ancient classic. There 
is a haughty assumption of infallibility in withholding all 
references to authorities, all justifications of statements, all 
data for conclusions, all aids to those who would question 
his allegations or his inferences, or who would traverse for 
themselves portions of the same ground. -It may be that 
our discontent arises from envy or jealousy at finding that 
the stores of his abundant learning are locked up beyond 
our reach; and that we must accept the dicta magistri, 
like uninquiring and submissive pupils, because denied 
any key to the treasury whence his own wealth is derived. 
But it is both provoking and tantalizing to be refused ac- 
cess to his accumulations, in consequence of this resolute 
abnegation of nearly all references. If we would build 
another pyramid to overshadow his, we must make the 
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brick and find the straw for ourselves ;—he will not assist 
us. We regret this niggardliness on a more serious ac- 
count. What we desire to know in studying Cesar and 
his contemporaries, is, the competency of the witnesses ex- 
amined, the exact import and bearing of their declarations, 
the connection in which they are made, the advantages of 
position or the pre-occupations of mind which favoured 
their observation or clouded their judgment; the rela- 
tions of time, circumstances, condition, and intellectual 
character which affected their conclusions, and every thing 
indeed which might colour each separate attestation. 


Unless we possess greater familiarity than Mommsen 
with all Latin and later Greek Literature—(and who 
would entertain, or entertaining, profess such a presump- 
tion,)—we cannot expect to follow him in his march, 
picking up a pebble here, a broken marble there, a shat- 
tered crystal in another place, or a fractured spar, and 
adjusting each to each in his curious and endless mosaic. 
The echoes of many passages formerly read, but now dim- 
ly remembered, returned to us like voices from a distant 
shore in our admiring perusal of this able work. It seem- 
ed to us that a line of Laberius, a verse of Catullus, a 
sneer of Cicero, a grave statement from the Commentaries 
of Cesar, or a sophism of Sallust, jostled at times an anec- 
dote from Suetonius, an epigramatic turn from Lucan or 
Seneca, or a record from Plutarch, Appian, or Dion Cassius. 
We could not tell: we had no leisure to verify our misty 
recollections: the attempt might have resulted in a vain 
search and hopeless disappointment. If our vague im- 
pression be correct—and a suspicion in such a matter im- 
pairs the fulness of our trust—the work is constructed like 
the columns and arches and basilicas of the later Empe- 
rors, with fragments of the architecture of all ages, and 
with the ornaments of dissimilar structures, fashioned of 
unequal materials. 

There is another draw back to the History of Prof. 
Mommsen. He manipulates his facts too much : he kneads 
his mortar, and bakes it in moulds of his own. He im- 
poses upon history the forms of his own mind, and makes 
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it the embodiment of his own preconceptions. There is too 
much cloudy theory, especially in the early part ; there is 
too little deference for facts as they are, and for the records 
in which they are preserved. He fills his landscape with 
the shadowy giants of the Brocken. He questions his wit- 
nesses on the rack. In accordance with the same proclivi- 
ties, he injects all the veins and arteries of the body politic 
of Rome, in all stages of its development, with the artifi- 
cially coloured fluids which he has prepared for his exhibi- 
tion. But the life, and the blood which is the life, have 
been expelled from the subject as a preparation for these 
ingenious prelections. Thence it results that his portraits 
of personages are hard petrifactions, and his representations 
of events systematic and mechanical. Is it too harsh a 
phrase to say that he looks upon the history of Rome with 
the eye of Medusa, and Gorgonizes all that he beholds? 

It is probably due to the same causes, that Mommsen 
betrays a total defect of enthusiasm, an entire lack of genu- 
ine admiration for any body orany thing. Caius Gracchus 
and Julius Cesar alone excite any glow of admiration, but 
it is a cool fervour, like the reflection of the sun’s rays 
from solid ice. Cvesar is, however, a plain, precise, prosaic, 
matter-of-fact man, ‘thoroughly a realist and a man of 
sense’ —a consummate statesman, ‘ a perfect man,’ perfect 
probably from the supposed absence of all the eccentricities 
of genius. 

These characteristics are the only blemishes ; but they 
neceessarily infect the whole execution of the History, and 
render it rather a most instructive, varied, and luminous 
disquisition than a complete and credible representation.of 
Roman development. But the work is full of profound 
thoughts, of masterly generalization always symptomatic 
of the truth if not absolutely true. It floods with its own 
light, somewhat smoky and crimsoned it may be, but 
nevertheless all-pervading, the whole historic age of the 
Republic. The language is terse, vigorous, original, 
quaint, striking, and full of meaning. It possesses the mer- 
its, and transmits the defects of the book. All the pro- 
gres sive stages which preceded and heralded the advent of 
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Cesar, are presented with singular power, with startling 
novelty, with amazing coherence, with manifest unity, and 
with that convincing verisimilitude, which almost compels 
the admission of the truth of the representation. But the 
crowning achievement of the whole great enterprise is 
the delineation of the political contention in which Cesar - 
was involved, We-do not accept the view presented as the 
‘truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It is 
the truth exaggerated ‘in part, mutilated in part, but not 
disguised. Itistrue in the main, and errs rather from 
omission and want of moderation than from positive mis- 
apprehension. The crown, which overtops this crown, 
and forms its chief ornament, is the illustration of Ceesar’s 
character, conduct, policy, reforms, and mission. The 
Eleventh Chapter, which discusses these topics, is a most 
admirable and splendid composition—equally wonderful 
for fulness, breadth, and condensation ; for its clear utter- 
ance and its delicate apprehension ; for the intricacy of 
the complications described, and the pliant aptitude with 
which the description osculates with all the undulating 
curves of the complex figure portrayed ; for its large con- 
ception, and for its accurate and interwoven details ; for its 
unrestrained commendation of the magnificent. partisan, 
and for its constant justification of the eulogy pronounced. 
The hymn of praise may be pitched on too low a key ; there 
may be a want of living nature in the spectral shape evo- 
ked ; but it projects anew upon the magic mirror of the 
imagination 
that fair and warlike form 


In which the majesty of buried Cesar 
Did sometimes march. 


It must ever remain a superb picture of Cesar in all his 
relations ; a grand exhibition of the first Emperor of Rome 
as the consummate bloom of all antiquity, the early blos- 
- som of a still distant spring. 

It would be as easy as delightful to fill many pages with 
the cordial expression of our gratitude for this invaluable 
contribution to our knowledge of Cesar and his times ; 
but ‘we must refrain; the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
awaits our obeisances. The attenuation which perspective 
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produces in the appearance of distant objects must be re- 
duced to reality in our notice of this Imperial Biography. 
But our general views of the Emperor’s essay have been in- 
cidentally expressed already, and we may have the opportu- 
nity of paying our respects to him again should we be able 
¢0 execute our design of presenting an independent portrait 
of Cesar, or of subjecting the work, when completed to re- 
view. Our design in commencing this paper was to devote 
our chief attention to the Emperor’s Life of the Emperor ; 
but it has proved so impossible to deal with Champagny, 
Merivale and Mommsen in brief, curt, single paragraphs, 
that either Louis Napoleon or the reader must suffer. 
The former is the more distant danger, and we sacrifice 
him. We proceed to the immolation of the crowned vic- 
tim—which shall be reverentially and expeditiously, if not 
skilfully performed. 


In the first place, we reject entirely from consideration 
the most valuable and original portion of the work—the 
military history and criticisms of the Wars of Gaul—along 
with the elaborate Atlas which accompanies the work, 
but which is utterly defaced in the editions of the Har- 
pers, as they give us the inferior French plates in the 
Second Part which do not harmonize with the beautiful 
English plates in the First Part. It is unnecessary for the 
general estimation of Cesar as the fonnder of the Roman 
Empire, to enter into the detail of his Gallic campaigns, 
however indispensable this may be for the minute exami- 
nation of his talents, conduct, and military career. The 
Emperor has indubitably thrown more light upon this in- 
structive portion of Cesar’s life and action than all his 
predecessors ; and has used the resources of his Empire to 
stimulate investigations and explorations which no private 
diligence could have dreamed of undertaking. But with 
all this we have nothing at present to do. The brief sum- 
mary of the operations in Gaul, inserted in the Fourth 
Book, sufficeth us. With the First Book we have as little 
immediate concern. We cannot say that it is wholly out 
of place, but we may say that it is wholly out of propor- 
tion ; that it is worthless as a history, and inappropriate as 
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an introduction, from the style in which it is composed. It 
exhibits in the most striking manaer the characteristic de- 
fect of the whole work—the entire absence of critical dis- 
crimination. Writers ef all ages and of all degrees of 
credibility are cited with equal indifference and with equal 
respect. There is the easy historical faith of the Eight- 
eenth Century, which far transcended the gullibility of 
the Seventeenth. There-is the blind credulity of the period 
befure Gibbon and Niebuhr, which renders the Imperial 
narrative Rollinistic in the highest degree. We do not 
think that the Emperor wrote this First Book—with the 
exception of some touches perhaps on the Basin of the 
Mediterranean, and the general direction of that tedious 
digression, which illustrates the reveries of Louis Napoleon 
rather than the designs of Julius Caesar. The Second and 
the Fourth Books, then, alone invite immediate regard, 
and there is but little of the former that demands any 
special notice. 

Before proceeding a single step further we must censure 
in the strongest terms the miserable execution of the trans- 
lation of the work. Part of the blame rests upon the 
the Messrs. Harpers for the neglect of adequate correction 
of the proof. But the glaring offences must be ascribed 
to the translator, who seems to have been equally uncon- 
versant with the graces and proprieties of the English, 
French and Latin Tongues. Cesar ‘ retrenches’ himself, 
and orders his soldiers to throw up ‘retrenchments,’ when 
threatened with hostile atttacks: ‘the people of the Mor- 
bihan’ are described as ‘ possessing the exterior trade’; 
mention is also made of ‘ exterior enemies ’; ‘ two concentric 
lines are closely approached to each other’; the great gen- 
eral is ‘ unable to draw the people of Beauvais to quit their 
post’ ; Scaptius holds ‘ the Senate of Salamina besieged’; 
and, ‘on another hand,’ ‘ the almost unanimity of the as- 
sembly justified Curio.’ But a taste is enough; worm- 
wood and sorrel are not rendered savoury by abundance. 

It has been objected to this ample biography of Cesar, 
that it is rather a political pamphlet than a history, It is 
a serious objection, but it may be alleged in various de- 
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grees against the Commentaries of Cesar, the Annals of 
Tacitus, the History of Clarendon, and many other works 
of similar repute. The work is said to be the pronunci- 
amento of Louis Napoleon, rather than an unprejudiced 
and candid estimation of Cesar. This is true; but it is 
only half the truth, and has been dwelt upon to the ex- 
clusion of any sufficient recognition of the other half. 
There is much more than any such limited aim ; and it is 
what lies outside of this that gives interest and value to 
the book. 


Our expectations were raised very high when it was an- 
nounced that a new Life of Cesar had been undertaken by 
the Emperor of the French. Since Cesar’s time—since 
the death of Augustus at least—he has been the only man 
whose character, position, opportunities, experiences, and 
necessities permitted a true conception and correct repre- 
sentation of Cesar’s relation to his times. 


Hence, we expected from the Imperial pen not a lumin- 
ous, nor learned, nor elaborate, nor complete biography of 
Cesar; but a penetrating criticism of the circumstances 
of the revolution, and of the special adaptation of the man 
to the revolution. If Louis Napoleon had only spoken 
without reserve the truth which is in him, we should have 
been as much instructed as if we had been admitted to the 
private conferences of Augustus, and Agrippa, and Mece- 
has, and Messala, and Statilius Taurus. We should 
have no longer occasion to quicken our conceptions by 
digesting the rhetorical and suspicious debate between 
Augustus and his two chief ministers, reported by Dion 
Cassius. 

The Emperor has taken a different course ; and, so far 
as he has diverged from the route dictated by his rank 
and historic station, his work is a failure. His appro- 
priate task, which none.could execute but himself, has 
been neglected. His inappropriate labour has been per- 
formed with diligent misapprehension. As a biographer 
of Cesar he is very far inferior to Champagny and Merivale 
and Mommsen, all of whom preceded him. Yet, we must 
‘do honour to the loyal industry which has investigated 
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_every point, and considered every passage, which could 
elucidate the subject. But the larger canvass, and ampler 
delineation of the hero have obscured the true functiohs 
of the Imperial censor. His observations upon the social 
aspects of the times, upon the political complexities which 
encompassed Cesar, upon his designs, and his ambitions, 
are meagre, sporadic, disconnected, fragmentary, in con- 
sequence of the continual exactions of the larger but less 
interesting task which he has needlessly appropriated. 
There is, moreover, a constant propensity to use Cesar asa 
stalking-horse, that he may advance through him his own 
pretensions or decorate the career of Napoleon. 


But, admitting these censures, the occasional political 
reflections and elucidations unexpectedly thrown into the 
flaws of the narrative, are full of suggestion, and of present 
and permanent interest. It must be remembered, too, that 
another volume is required to complete this biography ; 
that the time has thus scarcely arrived for the presentation 
of Louis Napoleon’s general estimate of Cesar and his ac- 
tions ; that he may have suitably reserved the full exposi- 
tion of his judgments and reflections for the fitting oppor- 
tunity when the whole character has been portrayed. It is 
when he comes to bury Cesar, not to praise him, that’ we 
may look for all that we most desiderate now. If it is not 
supplied then, it will be an omission to be condemned or 
lamented. It is very critical criticism which pronounces 
sentence on a work before it is finished. All comments 
should be provisional only, and open for future rectifica- 
tion, which are made in advance of the colophon. 


It is in subjection to these reservations that all our com- 
ments upon ‘ The History of Julius Cesar’ are made. We 
would gladly have withheld our remarks till the last vol- 
ume had appeared; but we have been tempted, perhaps 
injudiciously, to violate the course of prudence. We re- 
peat, that, though the political reflections are few and far 
between, they are frequently the most acute and searching 
_ that have been made upon Cesar. They often furnish 
solutions of enigmas which have remained hitherto un- 
answered ; they supply links of interpretation which re- 
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store consistency to the phenomena of characters and 
events ; they recolour the past with the ingenerate hues 
of vital action ; they place us in communion with the dying 
Republic ; they enable us to feel in the Nineteenth Century, 
that despite of distance of time and creed, and difference of 


external aspect 


mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 


We have neither time nor space to comment upon these 
luminous passages, nor have we room for their admission 
into our text. We must relegate toa note the references 
to those which have principally attracted our attention,* 
and confine ourselves to a single citation, which we make 
for reasons that will be obvious. 

‘Nothing indicates more the decay of society, than when 
law becomes an engine of war for the use of the different 
parties, instead of remaining the sincere expression of the 
general needs. Every man who arrived at power rendered 
himself guilty on the morrow of that which he had con- 
demned on the eve, and made the institutions of his 
country the slaves of his momentary passion.’ II., p. 430. 

There is abundant provocation and an abundant harvest 
in these volumes for that small, but often useful, criticism 
which delights in discovering blunders in matters of de-- 
tail, and in multiplying and magnifying mistakes. But 
we have no taste for it. We have just as little disposition 
to comment upon the style of the Emperor. It has neither 
grace nor vigour ; neither clearness nor abundance. It is 
loose without being natural ; cumbrous, without weight or 
dignity ; slip-shod, without being easy; dark, without 
solemnity ; oracular, without being prophetic ; enigmati- 
cal, without meaning more than meets the ear. It has 
many vices; but it has the cardinal virtue of being earnest 
and without ostentation. 

Paulo majora canamus. We conclude with graver topics. 
Louis Napoleon discerns more clearly than any of his rivals 
the grandeur of Cesar’s career and his abiding influence 





* History of Julius Cesar, Vol. I., pp. 253, 279-80, 292-3, 313, 314-5, 318, 
327, 342-4, 351, 397, 414-7, 453-4, 460-1. Vol. II., pp. 436, 499, 501, 515, 548, 
559, 568, 591, 593-4. 
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on modern civilization. This is no slight merit. It is 
not merely that he recognises the justice of the admira- 
tion and specific praise that were conceded by his contem- 
poraries, amplified by the next times, and repeated in 
every later period; but he sees the sceptre of the yet 
distant future in the dead man’s hand. He not merely 
accepts every separate commendation, which was wreathed 
into a chaplet of gems in the sparkling phrase of the Elder 
Pliny ; but he detects what no ancient could perceive or 
foresee, the glory issuing from Cesar, and projected like 
a line of living light across the waves of all subsequent 
ages—the guiding’ray through the darkness of more than 
twelve centuries, the quickening beam of the new civiliza- 
tion. He feels, though he does not avow it, that at the 
close of the long reach of time, it offers at once an example, 
a beacon, a temptation, and an encouragement to the 
mighty ambitions of the present and the approaching 
crisis. 

There were signs in heaven and wonders upon earth, on 
the day when Cesar was assassinated. More startling 
portents followed close upon his death. When Octavius 
was celebrating the Festival of Venus Genitrix—the divine 
source of the Julian House—and was doing honour to the 
memory of Cesar, a splendid comet suddenly appeared. 
It lighted up the midnight heavens, ‘ flamed in the fore- 
head of the morning sky,’ and was visible for seven days 
in the ‘noon-day sun. This comet—the Julium sidus— 
the star of Julius—was the chariot of fire sent from the 
realms above to convey the spirit of Cesar to the heavenly 
court of his ancestral Jove, thence to govern his country 
by his deified wisdom, and to rule the subject world from 
the Council of his country’s gods. Such was the explana- 
tion of the celestial messenger which was given by his 
heir and successor on the Imperial throne. The very lan- 
guage of Augustus has been perpetuated. This was the 
vain superstition, or the vainer deception of a heathen race 
and time; but it symbolised in pagan form, what all later 
history attests, the destiny reserved by a far other Provi- 
dence for the empire of Cesar’s genius, and for the en- 
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during supremacy of Cwsar’s Imperial scheme. All 
current civilization does homage at the shrine of Cesar. 


Ecee Dionzi processit Ceesaris astrum. ° 





Art. VII.—1. Lectures on English Literature from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Henry Reed. Fifth Edition, revised and 
corrected. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 


2. Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry, as illus- 
trated by Shakespeare. By Henry Reed, late Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. 


3. Lectures on ihe British Poets. By Henry Reed. Two 
. Volumes. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 


4. Two Lectures on the History of the American Union. By 
Henry Reed. Philadelphia. Parry & McMillan. 1856. 


‘Henry Reed’ is a name which sounds sweetly in the 
Christian ear—especially the Christian ear of the South, 
accustomed as.it has been for five dreary years to the as- 
sociation of Northern names with words and deeds of cruel- 
ty and wrong. Rarely, during the strife, was it that a 
name reached us, known as that of one who dared to plead 
for the oppressed, or whisper sympathy across the line of 
blood. Almost as rare was it, to hear of one not associated 
with some word or deed of positive wrong. Literature in 
the North, especially in New England, like the Roman 
‘judgment, fled’ early, and the Everetts, and Bancrofts, 
and Motleys, and Lowells, and Holmeses, and Bryants, 
and Longfellows, who once, in our day of delusion, we 
thought were men of genial letters, all joined the Great 
Crusade, and preached and sang the Gospel and Psalmody 
of bloody War. Mr. Hawthorne who, Puritan as he was, 
from the bottom of his heart detested the race, stands al- 
most alone in innocence. George Lunt fought bravely for 
us, and here our list of true men ends. During all this 
time, there were scattered in many of our Southern homes 
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and used in many of our schools, the Northern books whose 
names we have prefixed to this article, and the merits of 
which and of their accomplished author it is our wish 
cursorily to illustrate, hoping that now, when educational 
processes among us are coming again into play, the words 
of conscientious praise we are about to bestow, may conduce 
to their wider use and circulation. 


It might be supposed from what we say, that Professor 
Reed was alive and wrote during the war. This is not so. 
Happily for himself—for happiness it surely is to be spar- 
ed the scenes and memories which haunt us, survivors— - 
Mr. Reed found ‘ his vast and wandering grave’ before 
such a thought as a possible American civil war came inte 
the mind of man. He was one of the victims of the gigan- 
tic catastrophe of the Arctic in 1854, when, thanks to the 
greed of owners, to imperfect equipment, to bad naviga- 
tion ; in broad daylight, in a calm sea, with five hours for 
preparation had there been one capable man on board, 
more than two hundred human beings, of the best of our 
land, men, women, and little children, sank to the bottom 
of the sea. Such was his fate, and thinking of it, we ven- 
ture to reproduce a few words which Mr. Reed’s death elicit- 
ed from a dear and near friend of his, and which, though 
once in print, are hardly accessiblenow. ‘Who but Thack- 
eray, who but the painter of Colonel Newcome’s death-scene, 
could write these words of beauty ? 


‘] received,’ says he, writing toa near relation on the 8th 
of November, 1854, ‘ your melancholy letter this morning. 
It gives me an opportunity of saying something on a subject 
as to which I felt very deeply. Ihave kept back writing, 
knowing the powerlessness of consolation, and having, I 
don’t know what, vague hopes that he might have been 
spared. That ghastly struggle over, who would pity any 
man that departs? It is the survivors one commiserates, of 
such a good, pious, tender-hearted man as he seemed whom 
God Almighty has just called back to Himself. He seem- 
ed to me to have all the sweet domestic virtues which make 
the pang of parting only the more cruel to those who are left 
behind ; but that loss, whdt a gain tohim! A just man 
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summoned by God, for what purpose can he go but to meet 
the Divine Love and Goodness? I never think about de- 
ploring such ; and as you and I send for our children, 
meaning them only love and kindness, how much more, 
Pater Noster! So we say, and weep the beloved ones whom 
we lose all the same with the natural selfish sorrow, as 
you, I dare say, will have a heavy heart when your daugh- 
ter marries and leaves you. Yow will lose her, tho’ her 
new home is ever so happy. I remember quite well my 
visit to his house; the pictures in his room which made 
me see which way his thoughts lay ; his sweet, gentle, 
melancholy, pious manner. That day I saw them here 
in London. I don’t know whether I told them, but I felt at 
the time that to hear their very accents affected me some- 
how; they were just enough American to be national ; 
and where shall I ever hear voices in the world that have 
spoken more kindly to me? It was like being in your 
grave, calm, kind old Philadelphia over again! And be- 
hold ! now they are to be heard no more.’ 


‘ Grave, calm, kind, old Philadelphia.’ How strangely 
these words sound to us who know what Philadelphia,— 
Penn’s city of brotherly love, the city where more than 
anywhere Southern men and women were at home—has be- 
come through the fiery alchemy of CivilWar! Butit was 
in Philadelphia as it used to be, ‘calm and kind,’ that 
Henry Reed was born and lived and wrote, and gained his 
fame as a gentle, tolerant, accomplished teacher. “And 
though, as we have said, he died before this last hideous 
convulsion was threatened, the legacy he has left in these 
delightful volumes gives assurance that, were he living 
now, he would be on the side of Justice, and Mercy, and 
Generosity, and of the only Union worth preserving or 
restoring ,—the Social Union, without which all others do 
not avail. He was no aggressive Puritan. He was no 
Puritan at all. He had no sympathy—and this is abun- 
dantly proved in his works—with infidel New England ; 
and, we incline to think, New England had no sympathy 
with such as he. 

‘One of the most remarkable facts,’ says he, in one of 
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his lectures on History, referring to the War of the Roses, 
‘connected with this period of history is this, that, when 
the Civil War was over, after all the aggravated and un- 
sparing hostilities, little animosity appears to have re- 
mained among the survivors and descendants.’ ‘ There had 
been’ he adds, ‘ no wanton outrage, no burning and sack- 
ing, no pillaging and devastation of churches or monaster- 
ies ; so that a peaceful current of good will was still flowing 
underneath the war,’ Alas! had he lived till now, he 
would have been made to witness horrors and outrages 
which Clifford and Warwick blushed to perpetrate, and at 
the end, no ‘ gentle current of good will’ that we can dis- 
cover. 

Of Mr. Reed’s political tendencies and opinions, we 
know nothing. From his family associations, we infer, that, 
though relatively a young man, he belonged to the school of 
our Marshall, and Gaston, and Preston, and Legaré. He 
was a Union man in the old-fashioned sense of the word; 
but he was too wise, too thorough a student of history ever 
to have become a Centraliser or Consolidationist. In fact, 
in his-little Lecture on the American Union, delivered in 
1853, we see evidence of a distinct tendency the other way. 

‘ What element was there,’ he asks, ‘in the Anglo-Saxon 
character and institutions, which, being transplanted to 
this country and being left to pure and more unrestrained 
action, would facilitate the formation of a federal govern- 
ment— of a Union? Such an element is to be found’— 
(all the italics are his) ‘in the tendency to local self-govern- 
ment which is characteristic of the race, and is conspicuous 
in the history of these iustitutions.’ Thisis a tendency the 
very reverse of that which is described by such terms as 
‘ centralisation’ and ‘ consolidation.’ Or, again, ‘ The old 
Saxon spirit of local independence and authority animated 
the local institutions, assembliés, tribunals of varicus 
kinds with an energy that never could have been developed 
under a strongly controlling central power. When the Nor- 
man conqueror sought to complete the subjugation of Eng- 
land by introducing the laws and institutions of his own 
country and a vigorous establishment of the feudal system, 
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ali the Saxon variety of law, of usage, of manners and of 
men, was a perpetual hindrance which it was the part of the 
conquest to do away with.’ 

No thorough States’ Rights man could pay a inion 
tribute to the ancient and, perhaps, obsolete idea of ‘ Local 
Independence ;’ and whes we see in this same lecture, 
which for obvious reasons we are glad to refer to, that the 
writer deems it matter of congratulation in the past that 
Canadians, and Swedes, and Hollanders, and uneducated 
aliens of all sorts took no part in the formation of the In- 
dependent Government, we can imagine what he would 
have thought, had he lived to witness the attempt, possibly 
to be successful, to associate in its administration half-civil- 
ised negroes and negresses of the South. 

Of Mr. Reed’s sectional sympathies—if such can be at- 
tributed to one so catholic—we have a glimpse when speak- 
ing of the New England ‘confederacy’ of 1643 (the first 
time the word ‘confederacy was used in America,) he 
says, still dwelling on his favourite idea: ‘The old Saxon 
spirit of distinctive local government was at work even 
within the narrow circuit of these kindred Puritan colonies, 
and no adequate motive for union presented itself. Es- 
pecially was there jealousy of the centralising ‘authority of 
Massachusetts. This feeling was manifest in the solicitude 
on the part of the Plymouth colony to preserve its separate 
existence. It leaks out in the bitter humour of a not very 
felicitous pun on the Bay Colony, in a despatch from the 
Plymouth agent to the Governor, when writing from Lon- 
don in 1691, he says: ‘all the frame of Heaven moves 
upon one axis, and the whole of New England’s interest 
seems designed to be loaden on one bottom, and her par- 
ticular motion to be concentric to the Massachusetts tropic. 
You know who are wont to trot after the “‘ Bay horse.’’ ’* 

With no such disparagement does he turn, his heart 
warming and his imagination kindling at the poetic as- 
sociations which.cluster around him, to Her, once the 
Mistress, now literally the Niobe of States, standing— 





* In the January number of Mr. Dawson’s admirable Historical Magazine is 
an essay of great ability on this very subject by the Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead 
of New York. 
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. the lines are hackneyed, but too truthful to be forgotten 
now— 


‘Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 
‘An empty urn within her withered hand. 


Mr. Reed delivered these lectures once in Richmond, and 
there may be those yet living who remember him and his 
tribute to ‘ Old Virginia’ which, at the end of these purely 
introductory remarks, we shall be pardoned for reproduc- 
ing. 

‘ Although Sidney’s meditated enterprise was relinquish- 
ed, it is pleasing to find associated with the early plans of 
American colonization the name of one who has left so 
matchless a memory,—the scholar, statesman, poet, the 
friend of poets, the soldier whose early death was mourned 
by a nation, —a death memorable with its last deed of heroic 
charity, when, putting away the cup of water from his 
own lips, burning as they were with the thirst of a bleed- 
ing death, he gave it to a wounded soldier with those 
famous words, eloquent in their simplicity, ‘“‘Z’hy necessi- 
ty is yet greater than mine.”’ 

‘ Permit. me to extend this digression a little further to 
notice an American allusion which occurs in the English 
literature of the same period in which Sir Philip Sidney 
flourished. When, in 1590, Spenser gave to the world 
the first part of ‘‘ 7’he Faerie Queene,’’ he dedicated that 
wondrous allegory to ‘‘ The most high, mighty, and mag- 
nificent Empresse, renouned for pietie, virtue, and all gra- 
cious government, Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, and Vrireria.’’ Yes, 
there stands the name of that honoured State,—then, as it 
were, the name of British America; and, while there is 
many a reason for the lofty spirit of her sons, the pulse of 
their pride may beat higher at the sight of the record of 
the ‘‘Ancient Dominion’’ on the first page of one of the im- 
mortal poems of our language.’ 

Again he says: ‘It was aewretched delusion when 
stoicism strove to stiffen humanity into stone; and so in 
later days there was a like wrong when Puritanism looked 
black upon natural, healthful, innocent cheerfulness, 
frighting the joyous temper of a people with a frown which 

12 
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I believe to this day haunts the race both in Britain and 
America to an extent that is irrational and unchristian.’* 
Who can doubt in what direction his genial sympathies 
were,who thus could write and speak ? 

Henry Reed was of Revolutionary lineage—his grand- 
father being he, whom owr Washington selected as his first 
Confidential Secretary, and who deserved and kept his af- 
fectionate confidence to the very last. To him were written 
the series of remarkable private letters which, by the 
pious care of General Reed’s descendants, have been so long 
and carefully preserved, and of which Mr. Irving says, 
with more than ordinary animation, in his biography:— 
‘How precious are they! and how fortunate that the ab- 
sence of Mr. Reed from camp should have procured for us 
such confidential outpourings of Washington’s heart at this 
time of his great trial.’ There are more than a few traces 
in Professor Reed’s works of the love and reverence he had 
for the men of the Revolution—and especially for his an- 
cestor’s Great Friend. Mr. Reed was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1808 ; was educated there, studied law and was ad- 
mitted to practice. As early as 1831—when but twenty- 
three years of age—he became a teacher as assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and for more than twenty years, with no relaxation, 
and slow promotion, he discharged his duties. We say 
advisedly, ‘slow promotion,’ for in any other community 
than Philadelphia where all seem busy in doing what the 
Roman King did with the growing plants, such a man as 
Henry Reed would have risen to the highest academical 
rank. With him it was a series of Sanppakitaintt, till at 
last they culminated in one which drove him abroad to die. 
His brother, in the little memoir appended to his Lectures, 
says: ‘In the spring of 1854, the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy in the University which he had once filled as 
Assistant Professor, being wacunt, Mr. Reed became a can- 
didate for the chair, but was not elected. Although no 
personal disparagement was intended, so earnest and so 
reasonable was his ambition for what he considéred a high 





* See also his remark on Insanity in Massachusetts, p. 64, 
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academical distinction, that his disappointment was most 
keen and depressing. “is. secluded mode of life, exempt 
from the world’s rough competitions ; his modest wishes ; 
his consciousness of services rendered and duties performed; 
his natural pride in the affection of his students; and, 
above all, his conviction that morai science, in its highest 
and holiest sense, as elevated by religious truth, was a de- 
partment of education which he was peculiarly competent 
to take charge of, combined to render the disappointment 
very poignant. His friends and family never saw him 
more depressed. I certainly never saw him so deeply 
wounded. He asked for leave of absence, which was grant- 
ed by the trustees ; and early in May, 1854, he sailed for 
Europe.’ 

Then came the bright evening of his life. A visit to the 
old world is a common thing now-a-days, and the record 
of travelling experience has become very nauseous. There 
is not a clergyman, with a real or imaginary sore throat, 

who has not written and printed his experience of travel, 
’ from the first spasm of prosaic illness to the joyous wel- 
come.of the congregation, who, having paid his expenses, 
are glad to see him at home again. And hence it is almost 
grotesque to think or speak of a journey to Europe as a 
matter of romantic interest. And yet with such a one as 
Henry Reed, it was so literally, and it was so thoroughly; 
and so sacred was its interest that we are very confident 
that, had his life been spared and he been permitted 
to come back to us, he never would have written a book 
about it. The truth is, that his private and familiar letters 
(some of which it has been our privilege to see) though 
full of interest and adorned with all the merits of his won- 
derful rhetoric, for such it was in its very simplicity, seem 
to convey an admonition that they should not be exposed 
to every eye. 

‘He visited the Continent,’ says the Introductory Me- 
moir, ‘and went, by the ordinary route, through France 
and Switzerland, as far south as Milan and Venice, return- 
ing by the Tyrol to Innspruck and Munich, and thence 
down the Rhine to Holland. But his last associations 
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_ were with the cloisters of Canterbury (that spot to my eye 
of matchless beauty,) the garden vales of Devonshire, the 
valley of the Wye, and the glades of Rydal. His latest 
memory of this earth was of beautiful England in her sum- 
mer garb of verdure. The last words he wrote were in a 
letter of the 20th of September to his venerable friend, 
Mrs. Wordsworth, thanking her and his English friends © 
generally for all she and they had done for him.’ 

The rest is soon told. ; 

‘On the 20th of September, 1854, Mr. Reed, with his 
sister, embarked at Liverpool for New York, in the steam- 
ship Arctic. Seven days afterwards, at noon, onthe 27th, 
when almost in sight of his native land, a fatal collision 
occurred, and before sundown, every human being left 
upon the ship had sunk under the waves of the ocean. 
The only survivor who was personally acquainted witb 
Mr. Reed, saw him about two o’clock p. M., after the col- 
lision, and not very long before the ship sank, sitting with 
his sister, in the small passage aft of the dining saloon. | 
They were tranquil and silent, though their faces wore the 
look of painful anxiety. They probably afterwards left this 
position, and repaired to the promenade deck. For aselfish 
struggle for life, with a helpless companion dependent up- 
on him, with a physical frame unsuited for such a strife, 
and, above all, with a sentiment of religious resignation 
which taught him in that hour of agony, even with the 
memory of his wife and children thronging in his mind, to 
bow his head in submission to the will of God,—for such a 
struggle he was wholly unsuited; and his is the praise, 
that he perished with the women and children.’ 

There is in one of the lectures a passage which has pe- 
culiar interest in view of Mr. Reed’s subsequent personal 
relations. In the Lecture on Early English Literature, to 
our minds one of the most striking of the series, speaking 
of Chaucer’s ‘ House of Fame,’ Mr. Reed said: ‘ It contains 
a passage which has struck me as in curious anticipation 
of a scientific hypothesis suggested in our own days ; poetic 
imagination foreshadowing the results of scientific reason- 
ing. In the ninth Bridgewater Treatise from the pen of 
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Mr. Babbage, he propounded a theory respecting the per- 
manent impressions of our words—spoken words—a theory 
startling enough almost to close a man’s lips in perpetual 
silence: That the pulsations of the air, once setin motion 
by the human voice, cease not to exist with the sounds to 
which they give rise ; that the waves of the air thus raised 
perambulate the earth and ocean’s surface ; and soon every 
atom of its atmosphere takes up the altered movement, due 
to the infinitesimal portion of the primitive motion which 
has been conveyed to it through countless channels and 
which must continue to influence its paths through its future 
existence. ‘Every atom,’’ adds the philosopher, ‘‘impress- 
ed with good and with ill, retains at once the motions which 
philosophers and sages have imparted to it, mixed and 
combined, in ten thousand ways, with all that is worthless 
and base....The atmosphere we breathe is the ever living 
witness of the sentiments we have uttered and (in 
another state of being) the offender may hear still vibrating 
in his ear the very words, uttered perhaps thousands of 
centuries before, which at once caused and registered his 
own condemnation.” 

‘ Now I have no thought,’ says Mr. Reed, ‘of intimating, 
in the most remote degree, that in this remarkable train of 
thought Mr. Babbage was under obligations to Chaucer. 
The passage has an air of absolute originality ; and, be- 
sides, the writer of it is too strong-minded and manly to al- 
low such obligations, if they existed, to pass unacknowl- 
edged. I have no sympathy with the spirit which delights 
in detecting plagiarisms in the casual and innocent coin- 
cidences which every student knows are frequently occurr- 
ing. That thereis such a coincidence worthy of notice, 
will be seen in these lines in The House of Fame: 


‘Sound is nought but air that’s broken, 
And every speeche that is spoken, 
Whe’er loud or low, foul or fair, 
In his substance is but air: - 
For as flame is but lighted smoke, 
Right so is sound but air that’s broke, 
Eke when that men harpstrings smite 
Whether that be much or lite, 
Lo! with the stroke, the air it breaketh ; 
Thus wot’st thou well what thing is speeche, 
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Now, henceforth, I will thee teach 
How ever each speevhe, voice or sown, 
Through his multiplicacion, 

Though it were piped of a mouse, 
Must needs come to Fame’s House. 

I prove it thus; taketh heed now 

By experience, for if that thou 

Throw in a water now a stone, 

Well wot’st thou it will make anon 

A little roundel as a circle, 

Par venture as broad as a covércle, 
And right anon thou shalt see well 
That circle cause another wheel, 

And that the third, and so forth, brother, 
Every circle causing other, 

Much broader than himselfen was : 
Right so of air, my levé brother, 

Ever each air another stirreth, 

More and more and speech up beareth, 
Till it be at the ‘‘ House of Fame.’’’ 


When Mr. Reed was in England in 1854 he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Babbage, in connexion with whom we 
are permitted to present to our readers the following letter 
to his near and dear friend, the late Alexander Dallas 
Bache, which, as the revelation of the high enjoyment 
which a purely intellectual and thoroughly accomplished 
American man of letters once was able to have in the Old 
World, we are sure our readers will thank us for laying 
beforethem. What a brilliant association does it illustrate 
with Babbage and Whewell and Coleridge and Brewster 
and Mahon and Macaulay and Pusey and the Arnolds! 
We select the following extracts: 


‘I was indeed sorry that I could not write you a letter which should give you 
with all their freshness my impressions of Mr. Babbage and his several conver- 
sations, for it is of him that I have most to tell you. Within a very few hours 
after I sent him your letter with my card, he called at our lodgings. Do you 
remember well his appearance and manner—or was it in former years so full of 
nervousness? I began to fear that after getting him in I might not be able to keep 
him ; but after apologising for such an interruption (for we were at lunch) he 
settled down, and I felt that we had not been seated together on the sofa long before ° 
we began to understand each other well. I never met witha distinguished man, 
whose manner at once struck me as so characteristic—the brightness of those eyes, 
the nervous motions of his face, the power of the intellect becoming every moment 
more and more visible with the animation and earnestness of his conversation. 
There was no difficulty in perceiving the traces of the battle of his life. He 
soon got into very interesting conversation, and among other things described 
his Vesuvian visit, and his measurement of some line (if I do not blunder in 
the attempt to describe the process) within the Crater—after he had so timed the 
volcanic spirts as to be able to run in and out between them from his work. 
After he got up to go, by some chance of conversation the late Lady Love- 
lace’s name (Lord Byron’s daughter ‘ Ada’) was mentioned ; he knew her in- 
timately and spoke highly of her mathematical powers, and of her peculiar 
capability—higher he said than of any one he knew, to prepare (I believe it 
was) the descriptions connected with his calculating machine. (I fear lam not ex- 
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pressing myself rightly here as to the precise nature of the subject he mentioned) : 
he described her as utterly unimaginative, but it was the recollection of her 
miserable life—he spoke of it as a tragedv—that seemed to sadden him for the 
while, as he recurred to it, speaking in a lower tone of voice and with a manner 
so subdued that as [ stood listening to him, I could scarce believe he was the 
same nervously mannered gentleman who had entered the room an hour before; 
there was so much feeling in both his words and manner that I did not feel at 
liberty to question him as to the precise nature of the unhappiness of the life he 
was speaking of and its tragic termination—he used some phrase of that kind, 
which led us to think of its having ended with suicide—tho’ I believe this was 
not the fact. I gathered that ‘Ada’ had a good deal of. the Byron devil in her, 
and that having made an uncongenial match with Lord Lovelace, she cordially 
disliked him, and that she had also no better feeling for her own mother ; it 
seems to have been a case of triple antipathy between the wife, and husband, 
and mother. Speaking of Lady Lovelace’s matter-of-fact mind, Mr. Babbage, 
told me he used to have a goud deal of good-natured fun by telling her all sorts of 
extraordinary stories. i comes into my mind here to mention that in one of 
our conversations (an opinion of Sir Robert Peel’s giving a preference for a wife 
of inferior intellect for a public man having been mentioned, and having 
led to sundry stories of Talleyrand and his stupid spouse) he very cordiall;’ re- 
sponded to some expressions of mine with regard to the power and precision of 
women’s judgments on character, by saying ‘‘Oh yes, I trust to taking many of 
my opinions at second hand from my lady friends.’’ I told him that I had once 
in a private lecture quoted from his Bridgewater treatise, that startling passage 
about the perpetuity of sound—and that some of my audience used to say that 
it almost made them afraid for some days to, speak from the dread that the 
sounds were to last and mayhap come back to them in the hereafter: on telling 
him I had cited the passage in a literary connexion—a curious parallelism with 
a description in Chaucer, he expressed a good deal of surprise and asked me to 
refer him to it: this led on to some brilliant talking on his part: he said 
he had been asked why he had not used light as an illustration of the subject 
as well as sound—that he had not done so, because it would serve the pur- 
pose less effectively for the general reader: he told me that there was a lit- 
tle work so generally attributed to him that it might be asked for at the pub- 
lisher’s as Mr. Babbage’s religious pamphlet on light, etc.,—he spoke well of it, 
but did not appear to know the writer—(are you acquainted with it?) He told 
me that Sir John Herschel mentioned to him that Sir Wm. Hamilton one day, 
as they were walking together, said—‘‘ Would you not lke to see some great 
battle of ancient times—gay Marathon or Actium?’’ ‘Yes but how is it to be 
done?’”’ ‘‘ Wellif one could travel away from the earth with a velocity exceed- 
ing that of light, he would at last be able to look back on the waves of light 
first set in motion by the battle and so get a good sight of it.’’ It took hard 
rowing for more than two hours to carry us to Greenwich, where we walked 
immediately up to the Observatory, accompanied by a limping old Captain. Do 
you remember the small gravelled circle in front of the Observatory? It was 
the gathering place; where chocolate was handed, and the savans and the un- 
savantish took it together. Mr. Babbage took me through the Observatory, and 
the several celebrities, Brewster, Lord Rosse, and Dr Whewell we.e pointed out. 
tome. The business of the daythen began, and I parted with Mr. Babbage. 
After visiting the Hospital with young Babbage, he and I came in. together, and 
so ended my day at Greenwich—leaving me just time to dress for a dinner party 
at Judge Coleridge’s—one of my English friends of whom I am a little proud 
and of whom I want to tell you a good deal. There are few public men in 
England, whose character and position combine so much of real interest: he is 
one of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench and his judicial reputation is 
high ; with his judicial labours he combines a constantly active concern in the 
church and in matters of education (particularly as connected with the Univer- 
sity of Oxford—there was some talk lately of his retiring from the Bench to the 
headship of Exeier College) and also of literature : he was in former years editor 
of the Quarterly Review—succeeding Gifford—and it was then that Southey 
said to Mr. Ticknor ‘‘ now that John Coleridge has taken it, there will be an end 
of all its hostility to your country.’’ He was a College contemporary and the 
life-long friend of "Arnold. From London we went to Cambridge and spent a 
day there—chiefly in strolling through the beautiful gardens and quadrangles 
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of the colleges—what fair and beautiful places for learning and study to dwell 
in! J hope you have not forgotten the three gates (of Humanity—Virtue—and 
Honour) at Caius College : the series, with the appropriate style of each, delighted 
me as one of the finest and most expressive pieces of symbolism I have ever met 
with. I was sorry to miss Professor Sedgwick, whom I was anxious to see. I 
called at Trinity Lodge with your letter to Dr. Whewell (‘the Master’ as he is 
always there entitled) and found him in his study in that fine old mansion, 
famous for old Bentley’s life-long fight with the authorities. I had a satisfac- 
tory talk with ‘the Master’ and, thanks to the joint influence of your introduc- 
tion, the Wordsworth friendship for me and some other considerations, re- 
ceived perhaps rather more than the ordinary amount of civilities from him: 
you know it is generally thought that his omniscience does not comprehend any 
peculiar familiarity with the theory and practices of politeness. He made 
various enquiries about you and pointed on his table to some of your ‘tidal’ 
communications. After a while he called for his cap and gown, and, donning 
them, escorted me into Trinity Hall, where the examination of some 300 students 
was going on—chiefly written work, but some few of the ‘men’ were under the 
oral process in the nooks of the Hall. On returning to the ‘ Lodge’ he shewed 
me the series of portraits of the ‘Masters’ his own of course the latest, nearly 
full length, representing him with his hand resting on a bust of Newton, of 
which the Bishop of London, who is very fond of a joke, said it was ‘Whewell 
confirming Newton’ : considering some of the peculiarities of the Master’s char- 
acter, you will, I think, even without having seen the portrait, agree with me 
that this is as good an episcopal witticism as one often hears. At the evening 
service in King’s College chapel Dr. Whewell secured us seats; and his invita- 
tion to tea we were obliged to decline as we returned that night to London— 
your draft upon the Master’s courtesy having been duly honoured 

At Oxford I spent two of my most successful days. Mrs. Arnold commended 
us to the care of one of the Fellows, who had been a favourite of her hus- 
band’s ; and Judge Coleridge and his son, and other friends of mine among the 
Coleridges, provided me with more letters than I could use, but intended to guard 
against all contingencies and to make me acquainted with different sorts of Ox- 
ford character. Judge Coleridge is so enthusiastic an Oxonian (he is one of 
the commissioners named in the new Oxford bill before Parliament) that he was 
quite solicitous that I should admire the University and the place itself: he ac- 
cordingly wrote a careful note of instructions and guidance for the best use of 
my time there ; and I must say that the result was as successful as even he could 
have desired. So admirably was I aided, and so complete was the hospitality 
we received that I was enabled even during so brief a visit to get a good insight 
into the University life—not only examination processes and the devotional 
spirit of the Colleges (in which since your visit there has been I conjecture, 
great improvement, ) but also the social life; so cordial were our college hosts 
to us, that L took nearly every conceivable meal with some or other of them— 
breakfast and lunch and tea, with either a Master ora Fellow—and dinner 
‘in hall’ and that more costly style ‘of entertainment, called ‘dining in com- 
mons.’ when the college silver is displayed and the best wines brought out. 
Our Oxford Sunday gave us an opportunity to hear Dr. Pusey preach and ad- 
minister the holy communion; and we have 4° bear testimony that he con- 
ducted the service throughout with the most perfect simplicity of form—just in- 
deed in the old-fashioned way: of Bishop White and the olden time before 
‘Puseyism’ was ever heard of. 

You are aware that my English acquaintances and friendships have grown 
out of literary correspondence and some editorial work. Over and above your 
personal affection for me and mine, you will, I think, feel an interest in learning 
what sort of results there are when the distant and unseen correspondent 
comes in contact with his friends. The Wordsworths—the Coleridges—the Ar- 
nolds—and Lord Mahon were those with whom I had to deal at a distance. To 
dispose of ‘ my noble friend’ first, he got up for mea London breakfast, at which 
the company was Macaulay, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Carlisle, (Lord 
Stanley was also invited as having been in America) and Mr. Cornwall Lewis. 
Macaulay’s talk was a wonderful thing to listen to—more agreeable than I had 
anticipated, for it was truly conversation with an infinite ragge and rapidity of 
subjects. Far more delightful however than anything of that sort has been the 
affection with which my friends have taken us to their home—and I may say 
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their hearts too. Before we landed in Liverpool, a son-in-law of Dr. Arnold’s 
came off to our steamer to invite us to make his house our home, and also to 
hand me letters from Mrs. Wordsworth and Mrs. Arnold making plans for our 

visits to them : indeed during all our time in England, except when travelling 
‘from place to place, we might have dwelt in the homes of friends, who were ear- 
nest to have us. In three different instances did we make sucha stay, and with 
the highest enjoyment. A week at Rydal-Mount was a visit of great interest— 

were it only for the intimacy with one whose old age (Mrs. Wordsworth is 85, 

but active in body and with faculties of unwonted brightness) is one of the love- 
liest that can be conceived,— with memories of many of the most literary men of 
the last half century. Without affectation, I wonder how I have earned such 
affection as she and all her family bestowed on me: you may judge of the na- 
ture of it, when I repeat what her daughter-in-law said to me—that my visit 
had given Mrs. Wordsworth more happiness than anything that had occurred 
since Wordsworth’s death. During one rainy day at Rydal-Mount, I occupied 
some hours in looking over the Poet’s books—especially the presentation copies 
to him, which are very expressive of the gratitude of many and various minds to 
his poetry ; among these I was struck most with a memorandum written by 
Alan Stevenson, the Engineer, in his large volume on the Skerryvoe Lighthouse : 
it wasin these words: ‘To William Wordsworth, Esq.,—A humble token of 
admiration for his character as a man and his genius as a poet, and of grateful 
remembrance of the peace and consolation derived from the companionship of 
his writings during the author’s solitude on the Skerryvoe rock.’.—On my re- 
turn to London, I had another interesting interview with Mr. Babbage, and 
my note to him from Edinburgh had made some impression on him ; in parting 
he laughed heartily, when I said—‘ Well, I should like to write a pamphlet to 
be entitled ‘Reasons why Mr. Babbage should visit the U. S.’—This long letter 
besides wearying you has cut down my time for my letter to my dear wife (but 
for her strong-hearted love this tour would never have been accomplished) after 
you have done with it, will you send it to her? 

Affectionately Yours, 
Henry REeEp. 


So it was with him throughout. With his mirid stored 
with the treasures of the literature of his mother tongue, 
he was encountering every where, especially in England, 
scenes and individuals which, as it were, brought them in- 
to daylight. His great disappointment was that before 
the pilgrimage was made, Wordsworth was dead. Buthe 
went, as we have seen, to Rydal, and visited his grave, and 
we have from a woman’s,pen, (and who writes so beauti- 
fully as an intelligent woman?) a description of him in 
that neighbourhood that to us is charming : 

‘It must have been,’ writes Lady Richards, the widow 
of the Arctic traveller, ‘about the middle of May that we 
heard of Mr. Reed’s arrival at Rydal-Mount; on the 
next day he called. The day was so beautiful, that, fear- 
ing he might not see the valley of Easedale again on so 
fine a day, [took him to Wordsworth’s Wall ard round 
the Terrace Walk for a first view. We had little time for 
more than to walk quickly round, I pointing out where 
the Prelude was composed, and where so many summer 
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hours were passed. He did not say much; but the ex- 
pression of his face showed me the deep delight he felt, 
both in the present beauty and in the associations the place 
recalled. As we returned, the ‘ Wandering Voice’ was 
peculiarly blythe and near to us on that May morning, 
and I remember he told me he had heard the cuckoo for the 
first time at Rydal-Mount. He remarked on the beauty of 
the Holly, which he did not seem to know before. He 
spoke of Southey’s lines on the holly-tree, the loss of its 
thorns, and its smooth leaves as’ it grows high, compared 
to what old age should be. We paused. to talk and sit 
and quote some of our favorite lines ; and all that he said 
impressed me with the feeling of his being of that genial, 
elevated, kindly stamp which Wordsworth most delighted 
in. On coming to a walk at the foot of some rocks which 
my husband had engineered during his last visit, Mr. 
Reed said, ‘‘ How pleasant it is, that one whose heroic char- 
acter and sufferings interested me so much, as a boy, in 
America, can now be associated with this lovely scene !’’ 
We parted with a promise that they would come and see 
me inthe South. This they were unfortunately prevented 
doing, and we never met again.’ 

Such was Mr. Reed’s happy, tranquil life—picturesque 
in its very calmness, and dramatic in the contrast of its 
hideous ending to the gentle earnest of his previous ca- 
reer. One distinction he unquestionably has. He is the 
only imaginative author—the only Man of Lettersin the 
high sense of the word—that Philadelphia in the two hun- 
dred years of its existence has produced. That this great 
city has had and has among its citizens many thorough 
and accomplished scholars and, in the negative sense of 
the word, literary men, is as incontestable as that it has 
the second largest Library in the country and by far the 
largest collection of stuffed birds. But they never sing. 
The primeval blight of Quakerism—a dreary atmosphere 
of mediocrity, seems to reston Philadelphia. In the long 
interval of colonial, revolutionary, and post-revolutionary. 
history, from 1682 to 1854 when these books of Professor 
Reed saw the light, not a single original work of pure lit- 
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erature that we ever heard of: appeared in Philadelphia. 
With but one exception no historical or biographical work 
has been written. Charles Brockden Brown’s forgotten 
novels,—Judge Hopkinson’s dismal Hail Columbia, and 
the feeble effusions of the Port Folio and Analectic Maga- 
zine are all the poetry or prose that Philadelphia or Penn- 
sylvania can boast of. Of course we do not count as Liter- 
ature, or any.thing kindred to Literature, Wilson’s Orni- 
thology in the past, or, in the present, Mr. Carey’s huge, 
unreadable books on Political Economy, or Mr. Allibones’ 
very useful but unimaginative Dictionary of Authors ; all 
of which have about the same relation to Literature that a 
Directory has to an Epic poem. Mr. Reed then is, we 
believe, the only real Philadelphia author, and he, in his 
life, was more a Teacher than a writer. And to his teach- 
ings we have scarcely left ourselves time to turn our at- 
tention. 

The subject of Professor Reed’s Lectures are: English 
Literature arranged according to centuries and subjects ; 
English Poetry, being a serial criticism upon the princi- 
pal poets from Chaucer to Tennyson ; English History as 
illustrated by poetry in the plays of Shakspeare from 
legendary Lear to Henry VIIJ—from Cordelia, to Anne 
Boleyn. The complete series, regarding it as one work, 
and such it really is, has but one aim—the purpose and pow- . 
er of the Imagination as a teacher of Historic, Poetic, and 
Religious truth. These Lectures were written in what may 
be termed a transition state of public taste. Mr. Reed was 
old enough to have lived through that season in’ which the 
school of Byron and Shelley was in the ascendant, and he 
began to teach and write at a moment when a purer, and 
to him more congenial influence was beginning to be felt. 
His poetic idol, strickly speaking, was Wordsworth ; and 
without pretending to share in all his enthusiasm on this 
head, we can perfectly understand how the shrine was 
erected and how the worship began. He had faith in 
Wordsworth and his school, because he thought that, with 
their advent, there camea spirit, not of tumultuous passion, 
but of earnestness and pure and high poetic philosophy. 
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For a long period, (it.was so in our boyhood,) Poetry had 
been regarded as perhaps the most harmless indulgence of 
the young, and idle, and sentimental, to be copied into 
Albums, to be pasted into scrap-books, to be sung, to be 
recited, to be quoted, to be anything but studied. Mr. 
Reed’s theory, :(rather an exclusive one, but still his,) was 
that in the expression of the highest poetical excellence 
there was a long void from Milton to Wordsworth—from 
Paradise Lost to the Excursion. We are fairly stating his 
conscientious theory, not our own. He thought that from 
Charles II, and his revellers, John Dryden leading them— 
through the reign of Queen Anne, with Pope (to whom he 
never did justice as an artist) and Swift and Parnell—and 
the Hanoverian reigns, down really to the end of George 
III’s, there was no high, earnest imaginative power; but 
that frivolity and sentimentalism in poetic art naturally 
brooded on the cold pool of infidelity beneath—that it was - 
the long reign of false gods, and that Wordsworth and his 
reforming, earnest followers were the Iconoclasts who were 
to break down the images. Mr. Reed thinking that in his 
day he had seen this victory of thé pure over tho impure, 
the good over the bad, the genuine over the spurious, be- 
gan, in his glow of theoretic enthusiasm, to teach and ex- 
pound his views of the power and purpose of the Imagina- 
tion. On these high principles of criticism, Professor 
Reed taught,—and the volumes we have noticed, carefully 
and affectionately edited by his brother, contain his teach- 
ings. We have not allowed ourselves room to analyse 
them or to set forth in detail their merits. All that we 
van do is to recommend them earnestly, and especially to 
press them on the attention of Southern schools of learn- 
ing, and with this earnest suggestion to conclude what we 
have to say as to the duties, in this crisis, of Southern 
teachers. 

Our theory has always been—a self-complacent one per- 
haps—that a far higher literary standard existed in the 
South, few and unpretending as may have been its pro- 
ductions, than in the North and East whose press is teem- 
ing with all sorts of works, bad, good, and indifferent. 
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And yet the world outside hardly understands that there 
is such a thing as ‘Southern Literature,’ because there are 
no Atlantic Monthlies and illustrated hebdomadals—and 
no presses that are at work spawning all sorts of trash, 
like those of New York and Boston. Philadelphia per- 
haps offends the least of the three. But in proof of 
what we assert of the higher standard of literary merit in 
the South, we go back to the days of the old Southern 
Quarterly Review with Legaré’s beautiful essays, and we 
as confidently refer to the State papers during the recent 
war. From the messages and proclamations of Mr. Davis, 
down to the reports of subordinate military commanders, 
there is not one that does not possess great and genuine 
literary merit. Not fine writing, but plain, direct manly 
English—such as statesmen and soldiers in the Mother 
Country would write—(and there is no higher praise.) 
There are, thank Heaven, in the whole South no such 
literary-impostors as Mr. Sumner and Mr. Seward. We . 
never had a stately rhetorical formalist like Edward 
Everett. We have no such harlequin historian as Mr. 
Bancroft. Such essays as Mr, Secretary Seward has poured 
upon the astonished world in the shape of Diplomatic des- 
patches would, among us, excite nothing but laughter. 
In the North by a large majority they are or were regarded 
as models of rhetoric. So with poetry. The war naturally 
led to much lyrical effusion—earnest -thought finding ut- 
terance in burning words. Between what was written and 
printed South of the Delaware, and the feeble artificial 
versification to the North of it, there is surely no compar- 
ison. Why, we pause to ask, is this ; and if the fact be as 
we have stated, why should not this superiority be main- 
tained? here are difficulties now, we are aware, which 
did not exist before. Our social system, which recognized 
a labouring, and a studious class, is broken up; and the 
highly intellectual men, who once in seclusion were schol- 
ars and educated statesmen, are driven out to labour with 
their hands and toil for their daily bread. The privileged 
class, and by this we mean, a class privileged to read and 
study and form intellectual habits, is thus deprived of its 
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former opportunity. Most of it is proscribed. But if 
the opportunity for literary production be less, the motive 
is infinitely greater ; and hence, in spite of all our disad- 
vantages, the present literary activity of the South far sur- 
passes that of any former period of its history. The South 
seems, indeed, but just beginning to awake to a sense of 
her high duties and responsibilities as an intellectual power 
in the world of letters. 

Shall Southern Colleges and schools longer submit to 
alien teaching? Shall her books, her methods, her‘philos- 
ophy, her history, her literature be derived from the New 
England despotism? Most assuredly not. We counsel 
no sectional exclusion. Otherwise we should not have 
recommended, as we so cordially and so conscientiously do, 
the works of that accomplished scholar and Christian gen- 
tlemen, the late Professor Reed, of Philadelphia. We 
would gladly look to the North, for its catholic literature, 
‘ but for none other. We would exclude from every school 
—from the lowest elementary one to the highest College 
or University-—that wretched semi-infidel ‘ literature,’ if 
it can be dignified with the name, that is cultivated in 
New England, as rigidly as we exorcise Webster’s spell- 
ing, or Massachusetts pronunciation. But—as there 
should be no sections in the great republic of letters—we 
gratefully accept and welcome as one of us, such a teacher 
as Henry Reed, to whose life and character, rather than to 
whose works, we have endeavored to do justice. 





Art. VIII.—-1. The Natural Laws of Husbandry. By 
Justus von Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, M. D. 
New York. 1863. 


2. Cantor Lectures on some of the most important Chemical 
Discoveries, made within the last two years. London. 
1866. 


The oldest is also the most indispensable of all the arts. 
In whatever direction science may extend the productive- 
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ness of a country, however it may advance and improve 
manufactures, to whatever utmost boundaries of remote 
regions it may urge commerce, still the ultimate origin 
of power and wealth must necessarily be agriculture. 
There is ever a taint of mortality about our highest aspir- 
ations ; and the essential vulgarity of our nature will ever 
obtrude itself. The general must pause in the midst of 
his grandest combinations to arrange the details of his 
commissariat, and the statesman who strives to increase 
the resources and revenue of his country can never ignore 
the question of food ; for national wealth is ever the pro- 
duct of national industry, and the industrious labourers 
who contribute to it must be fed. Magister artis venter est. 
It is not a lofty view to take of the question, but there is 
no escaping the conclusion. Dust we are and unto dust 
we must return, nor can we even claim a persistent occu- 
pation of the same molecules of dust throughout. the brief 
duration of our earthly lives. There is a never ceasing flow 
of particles through our organs. We use them and throw 
them off and imperatively demand a new supply. The 
man who maintains his natural weight of a hundred and 
sixty pounds during thirty or forty years of active life, 
consumes tons to keep up that inconsiderable weight. All 
this comes from the soil ; and as every man must be fed, so 
the bounteous earth must feed him. 

There is therefore no possibility of exaggerating the ne- 
cessity of Agriculture. The only question is: shall we use 
our own or that.of some other people? Shall the fields 
lying green under our native skies supply our wants, ‘or 
shall distant lands furnish us our indispensable food? The 
question answers itself. History shews us that productive 
agricultural districts recover most rapidly from disaster. 
They possess within themselves a recuperative vigour, 
while those which depend wholly upon commerce or man- 
ufactures for their support may soon go down. into irre- 
trievable ruin. How many wasting waves of war have 
rolled over the fertile plains of Lombardy, and how rich 
are they to-day! Neither barbarian harrying nor civilized 
devastation have been able to destroy their perennial vitality, 
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Tyre, on the other hand, that rich metropolis, which once 
whitened every sea with her sails and taxed the known 
world to feed her luxury, lies empty and abandoned save 
by the fisherman who spreads his nets'to dry upon her 
barren rocks. When the land, for any cause, refuses ‘to 
yield her fruits, then the people must either perish or seek 
some more genial’soil, and desolation broods over the once 
populous land. The traveller in Africa finds noble ruins 
among the wild wastes of Sahara. Once palaces decked 
that arid desert ; once gardens were green with leaves and 
yellow with fruit; but now the hot sands usurp the soil, 
and the very beasts have abandoned the desolate expanse. 

In these remarks it is not intended to encourage the ab- 
surd policy of exclusive devotion to agriculture. We have 
had more than enough of that in the past. No nation or 
section can give itself up wholly to any one pursuit with- 
out making itself tributary to foreigners. Mere tillers of 
the ground must be supplied with all the luxuries and 
most of the comforts and necessaries of life from abroad, 
and they cultivate their soil for the use of strangers. The 
wise man will urge his countrymen to develope. all the 
resources of their native land, and to foster every art 
which contributes to national wealth. Commerce, agri- 
culture, mining, manufactures—-all have their appropri- 
ate spheres of activity and all contribute to swell the 
aggregate of wealth. Each is strengthened by the sup- 
port of the others, and the exhaustion of any one of them 
weakens the whole. ‘To secure internal strength, however, 
special and earnest attention must be paid to the art, of 
which we are now considering the claims. 

To us of the South, this question of the improvement 
of Agriculture comes home with tremendous force. We 
have just witnessed a complete revolution of our entire 
system of labour: The compact organization to which 
we once trusted and which yielded such rich results for us 
and the whole civilized world, is now utterly destroyed. 
Nothing has yet come in its place, and what will come no 
one can foresee. Whether it be possible, under these 
altered circumstances, to cultivate the soil on the grand 
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scale of former years is, to say the least, extremely doubt- 
ful; whether any system can be introduced among our 
dusky toilers is still very questionable. It seems probable 
that, for some time to come, we must be content with 
planting and farming within much narrower limits than 
formerly ; that fewer acres must be cultivated ; and thus, 
owing to the scarcity and uncertainty of labour, we must 
tax every furrow to its utmost capacity. It must be our 
aim to bring our lands to the very highest possible fertility, 
and thus, by increasing the product to be obtained from a 
given space, to gain the largest attainable dividend from 
our very limited stock of labour. That political and eco- 
nomical regulations may accomplish much in this direction 
is undoubtedly true. The people in Washington, how- 
ever, have taken very special care to relieve us of the bur- 
den of politics, so that we are not called upon to waste an 
hour’s time in unprofitable discussions. The economy of 
husbandry may be safely left to the common sense and ex- 
perience of our people. Our present object will be accom- 


plished, if we can indicate to our readers how science may 
light us on the way to the accomplishment of our ends. 


Agricultural chemistry, in common with all other de- 
partments of chemical science, has advanced rapidly with- 
in the last decade. If it has failed to receive from practi- 
cal men all the credit which it really deserves, much of 
the blame must be laid at the door of some of its professors. 
The agricultural chemist has too often adopted the method 
of the charlatan. Like the clairvoyant who professes to 
look into the living human body, to describe morbid 
changes which he could not understand if they were really 
before his eyes, and to prescribe for those ailments medici- 
nal agents, the powers of which are absolutely unknown 
to him ; our man of science has too often claimed to detect 
deficiencies altogether beyond his ken, and to supply them 
by applications singularly inadequate to the production 
of the results anticipated from their employment. 

Soil analysis, as ordinarily performed, is one of the most 
- transparent of humbugs. ‘To say nothing of the ‘ cheap. 
and' nasty’ way in which it is too often done, it is incapa- 


13 
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ble, even when carefully conducted, of giving the informa- 
tion it pretends to convey. If, for example, we accept the 
statement of Lawes that every bushel of wheat above the 
product of the unmanured land requires five pounds of 
ammonia to make it; and if ten bushels additional be as- 
sumed as the average per acre result of such manuring; 
we shall find that, upon the most liberal computation, 
each pound of soil cannot receive more than one-third of a 
grain of the fertilising material. Now, in the ordinary 
course of analysis, this difference would appear as the very 
minute decimal 0.00005 of a gramme, which is very far be- 
yond the power of the most delicate balances, and greatly 
within the limits of error in the most refined analysis. 
No chemist of experience would pretend to detect such a 
difference as this in the ordinary quantity taken for the 
purpose. 

But not further to press this argument, which has been 
often urged and never yet satisfactorily answered, a far 
graver difficulty meets the chemist who proposes to deter- 
mine the exact quantity of materials present in a fertile 
or a harren field. The elements of vegetable food exist in 
every soil in three distinct forms. First we have them in 
their original, combined, or mineral condition, in which 
they have not yet undergone any of those disintegrations 
by the slow forces of air, moisture and decomposing or- 
ganic substances, which fit them for the part they have to 
play. This form predominates in all ordinary earth, and 
composes the rocky, inert skeleton of the soil. A-second 
. state is that of solution, in which the former class of bodies 
and others which have been added in the process of culti- 
vation are moving about through the soil dissolved in 
water. Still a third condition is that of these same mate- 
rials again fixed by the physical and chemical forces of the 
soil and thus again withdrawn from circulation. The two 
latter'forms comprise all the available capital of the soil, 
that is to say, all that the crops can appropriate. Of the 
third category, however, though all the ingredients are in 
a state of very minute division, yet only a portion is ina 
condition to be appropriated by plants. Now how is 
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chemical analysis to distinguish among these different va- 
rieties? The thing is plainly impossible. 

Whata host of false predictions have been made, merely 
because the would-be prophets were ignorant of these sim- 
ple facts. The farmer cannot indeed criticise the processes 
of the chemist, but he is fully able to sitin judgment upon 
his results. If he is informed by his adviser that such 
and such a capacity for a given crop is possessed by his 
soil, and if he finds upon actual trial that he has been mis- 
led, he is not long at a loss to assign a proper position to 
his chemist. Unfortunately, however, he does not rest 
here, but involves the science itself in his denunciations. 

Yet agricultural chemistry is doubtless capable of ren- 
dering very great services to the cultivator of the soil, 
and we hope toshow before we get through this article, 
that it has already conferred upon him no small benefit. 
Nothing is easier than for the practical man to object that, 
in this case, art has far outrun science. This is no valid 
objection. For awhile, art always advances more rapidly 
than science. It feels its way by direct and repeated ex- 
periments, and sagaciously adapts its means to the end to 
‘be attained. The limits of this tentative process, however, 
are sooner or later reached, and further progress by this 
means becomes impossible. Scienee then is called upon to 
study these processes and the facts which they have brought 
to light. Thus criticism is developed, which detects the 
shortcomings of art, and puts her upon the proper road to 
reach the goal towards which she has been striving to 
direct her course. A philosophy of art becomes possible, 
and mere handicraft formule, burdened too often with a 
load of superstitions, give way to rules based upon induc- 
tion. 

Such is the present condition of Agricultural Chemistry. 
It has abandoned the dreams of its childhood and now fol- 
lows Nature instead of assuming to guide her. Increasing 
knowledge has eonvinced the chemist of the great com- 
plexity of the problems presented to his consideration in 
the plants and in the soil. In neither of these are the 
functions necessary to vegetable life of the simple nature 
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formerly attributed to them. In both, active chemical 
changes are constantly going on; compounds are formed 
and again decomposed, and elaborated plant food is trans- 
ferred from point to point as it is required. 

If we study the germination of a seed in conditions un- 
favorable to the full development of the plant which 
springs from it, we shall get some valuable hints as to the 
processes of change going on in the tissues of the growing 
organism. Boussingault has very carefully examined this 
subject, chiefly with the view of determining the origin of 
the nitrogen of plants, but his observations are quite 
general enough for our present purposes. The plant starts 
well ; its cotyledons or seed leaves are green and vigorous. 
Presently these begin to shrivel, and simultaneously other 
leaves shoot forth, stem and roots grow and the plant de- 
velops itself. Soon, however, these new leaves commence 
to wither and others make their appearance. So the vegeta- 
tion goes on but languidly, producing a slender, feeble 
plant, but sometimes pushing the developement far enough 
to bring forth a flower or two, or even a blasted seed. 
Exhausted by this effort, the plant dies. A careful exami- 
nation shows that no nitrogen has been fixed from the at- 
mosphere during this process of growth. Nearly the same 
quantity is found in the plant as originally existed in the 
seed ; but it has been used over and over again. Travers- 
ing the vessels of the plant, it has been deposited in one 
set of leaves from which it has been again taken to pass 
into newer organs. In this shifting course, it appears to 
promote the developement of tissue which is formed from 
substances containing no nitrogen. It thus seems to be a 
sort of nucleus about which the proper structure of the 
plant must grow. To this, in the animal world, there is 
at once. a remarkable antithesis and analogy. As the 
central point about which are developed the plant-tissues 
that contain no nitrogen, is a nitrogenous body, so the 
nucleus about which the highly nitrogenous animal tissues 
are built up, is fat—a substance totally destitute of 
nitrogen. 

Marked differences were observed in the two cases of the 
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plant growing in water and in a soil totally barren saving 

‘in the possession of the ashes or inorganic constituents of 
the vegetable. In the former case, the plant contained 
simply the quantity of non-nitrogenous matter which 
originally existed inthe seed. It had exhausted the store 
laid up by the preceding generation, but had no ability to 
generate more from the carbonic acid with which it was 
liberally supplied. Indeed the crop contained less carbon 
than the seed from which it sprang: When, however, the 
animal constituents were present, the quantity of un- 
azotized matter appropriated amounted to. two and a half 
times the original weight jn the seeds. Hence it is mani- 
fest, that the ash materials enabled the leaves to decompose 
carbonic acid and thus to add to the store of unazotized 
matter. We must therefore contemplate the nitrogen as 
moving about from leaf to leaf, now actively engaged in 
promoting the formation of tissue, now absorbed and tra- 
versing the vessels to take part:in the same process in 
another part of the plant, followed in its course by the 
newly absorbed inorganic materials, by the aid of which, 
the growing vegetable acquires firmness and is enabled to 
absorb and decompose carbonic acid. 

If, from the consideration of this exceptional develope- 
ment, we pass to the study of normal growth, we shall find 
the same rule to hold good. The earliest effort of the 
plant is to store up organised material for future use. As 
the cotyledons perform this office at the beginning of 
growth, so other organs assume the same function in its 
later stages. Thus the turnip rapidly absorbs and stows 
away in its roots the elements which are to be used the 
following summer in the formation of seed. So the wheat- 
plant spends its early weeks in laying up in its roots a store 
of provisions for the future grain, and anything which in- 
terferes with a full developement of these underground 
stmes is sure to cut short the product of wheat. Numerous 
experiments have established these facts. Let one serveas 
an example for the whole. Knop found that on removing 
from the ground, at the time of flowering, a stalk of Indian 
corn and keeping it immersed in pure water, a perfect ear 
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was formed. This would not have happened unless the 
stalk and leaves had already stored up the materials need- 
ed for the production of the grain. 


Another point of great importance is that the roots do 
not indiscriminately absorb all substances presented to 
them. Onthecontrary, they possess a remarkable power of 
selection. This is manifested by the well known fact that 
different plants :growing in the same soil contain different 
substances in varying proportions. ‘Furthermore, vegeta- 
bles growing in water select, from that liquid, materials in 
relative quantities altogether unlike those in which they 
are formed in the water itself. Thus in the ash of duck- 
weed, the potash is to the common salt as 22 to 10, where- 
as in the water it isas 4 to 10; while on the other hand 
the sulphuric is to the phosphoric acid in the ash as 10 
to 14, while in the water it is as 10 to 3. In marine 
plants the same law holds good. Thus sea water contains 
about twenty times as much salt as chloride of potassium, 
while the kelp made from the deep sea fuci contains nearly 
one-half more of the latter than of the former. In like 
manner, chemists were guided to the discovery of iodine in 
river water by finding it first in the ashes of plants growing 
in the streams. 

Liebig states this point very clearly in the following 
passage, ‘ With regard to the roots, the most common ob- 
servations appear to show that they possess the power of 
selecting the proper mineral nutriment for the plant from 
the matters presented to them. All plants do not thrive 
equally well in the same soil ; one kind succeeds best in soft 
water, another in hard water, or water abounding in lime; 
another only on marshy ground; many on fields rich in 
carbon and carbonic acid, such as the turf plants; others 
again on soil containing large quantities of alkaline earths. 
Many mosses and lichens will grow only on stones, the 
surfaces of which they sensibly change; others, like 
Kédleria, possess the faculty of extracting from silicious 
sandstone potash and the phosphoric acid so sparingly 
present in it. Roots of grass attack the felspar rocks, ac- 
celerating their disintegration. Rapes and turnips, sain- 
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foin and lucerne, as also the oak and beech receive the 
chief part of their food from the subsoil poor in humus; 
while the cereal and tuberous plants thrive best in the 
arable surface soil, and in soil abounding in humus. The 
roots of many parasitic plants are absolutely unable to ex- 
tract from the soil their necessary food; but this is pre- 
pared for them by the roots of the plants on which they 
grow. Others again, as certain fungi, grow only on veg- 
etable and animal remains, whose azotised and unazotised 
substances they use for their own construction. 

These facts, accepted in their true significance, seem 
sufficient to remove all doubt respecting the different action 
of the roots of plants upon the soil. We know that common 
lycopodium (club-moss) and ferns absorb alumina, yet we 
also know that this substance, in the form in which it oc- 
curs in all fertile soils, is not soluble in pure water, or 
water containing carbonic acid ; and that it cannot be de- 
tected in any other plant growing on the same soil by the 
side of the club-moss. In like manner, Schultz-Fleeth 
could not discover in the water in which Arundo phrag- 
mites (one of the plants most abounding in silicic acid) was 
growing, sufficient silicic acid to yield a ponderable 
amount in the composition of 1,000 parts of the water.’ 

If we now inquire how plants obtain their nutritive mat- 
ter from the soil, we shall find that the old opinion which 
held that the roots imbibed the dissolved matter circulating 
through the earth, is no longer tenable. The researches 
which have of late years been made upon drainage and ly- 
simeter waters do not permit us to retain that theory. Thus 
Way has shown us that potash, ammonia and phosphoric 
acid are found in exceedingly small quantities in the 
water drained from a field which had been heavily manur- 
ed with these substances in a soluble form, while the 
nitrates, lime, soda, &c., freely passed through. Here we 
detect an evident power of selection in the soil, by which it 
separates certain ingredients from the solutions which 
pass through it. Way attributed this to the action of al- 
umina. Thenard adopted the same view as the result of 
his study of the phosphates in the Jurassic soils. Liebig, 
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however, assumes that this is not a chemical but a physi- 
cal action of the soil, resembling that of animal charcoal 
on colouring matters. There is doubtless truth in both 
these opinions. Whichever we adopt, we must acknowi- 
edge that a portion of the food of plants is stored up in 
the soil. Lysimeter experiments prove that from this 
stored food, water cannot dissolve enough for the supply 
of the growing plants. Thus out of an acre of well ma- 
nured ground, the rain passing through it during a season, 
dissolved only eleven pounds of potash, whereas a potato 
crop took from the same tract 88 pounds, and a turnip 
crop 218 pounds of the same alkali. Evidently then the 
plants cannot depend upon a solution in rain water for 
their supply. Now experiment has shown that the secre- 
tions of the roots of plants are acid, and this acid is capa- 
ble of dissolving the nutritive elements and carrying them 
into the circulation. We are therefore toimagine the roots 
insinuating themselves among the minute particles of the 
soil—pushing them aside and, through the exhaustion in- 
duced by the evaporation from the surface of the leaves, 
sucking the particles into close contact with the fine mem- 
brane of their terminal cells through which the reactions 
must take place. 

It follows, therefore, that the productiveness of any 
soil will depend upon its power of absorption. If that be 
small, as in sandy and light loams, the manures added 
will be speedily diffused and rapidly appropriated by the 
crops, but there will be little or no permanent improve- 
ment of the land. If, on the contrary, this absorbing 
power be considerable, the immediate action of the manure 
will be less decided, but the amount stored for future use 
will be large, and consequently the permanent fertility will 
be proportionately increased. This -difference of action in 
soils explains the difference between prompt productiveness 
and permanent fertility. The former depends upon the 
plant food in an immediately available condition, and has 
no reference to the total amount of nutritive substances 
present. The latter is exactly measured by the whole sum 
of ingredients useful to vegetation. 
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It cannot be too. strongly impressed upon the mind of, 
the agriculturist, that of these nutritive substances none 
are of secondary importance. Every one of them in its 
proper proportion is absolutely essential, and none can be 
insignificant. To use a hackneyed but expressive metaphor, 
no chain is stronger than its weakest link. No soil is ca- 
pable of producing a crop greater than can be supplied by 
the ingredient present in smallest quantity among its as- 
similable store. For example, if we have a field which 
can furnish all the constituents of a wheat crop in sufficient 
amount fora production of forty bushels to the acre, and 
which, nevertheless, contains only enough available potash 
for five bushels, five bushels will be the extreme limit of 
its production. It is utterly useless to add anything else 
so long as this alkali is deficient. Phosphates, ammonia- 
cal salts, Peruvian guano, all will be worthless. They 
are simply thrown away. A copious dressing of wood 
ashes, however, will instantly heal this barrenness and 
load the land with an abundant harvest. 

In all cases, the proportion of the constituents of the 
crop must be taken into consideration. The necessary in- 
gredients may be present, but if improperly proportioned, 
they cannot produce satisfactory results. This undue pro- 
portion is tantamount to deficiency of some one or more 
ingredients. Liebig calls attention to the fact that the fol- 
lowing crops remove from the soil the proportions of the 
ingredients placed opposite them in the table: 


Phosphoric Acid. Potash. Lime and Magnesia. Silica. 
Pe ciscnkissddsineiieuiakacts<kaeds l 2 0.7 5 
OE cnstn oon avackense se aise 0.48 

ROE cane aches acoscncgube wersiavs 1.03 


CO WUE oo sese dec. <c0tes 4.0 


bo bo ow b 
O— bo 


1.5 3.0 


bo 
or 


Average .... 
Now supposing the soil on which these crops are grown 
contains the average proportions. It might be supposed 
that the wheat crop would be abundant, and so it would, 
provided they were all largely in excess. But if the 
amounts, calculated on a full crop, were only sufficient in 
the three first named ingredients, it is evident that there 
would be a deficiency ef silica. The roots of the wheat 
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plant finding the full equivalent of phosphoric acid would 
also be abundantly supplied with potash, lime and mag- 
nesia, but they would come in contact only with three parts 
of silica, whereas, for a full crop, they require 5.7 parts. 
Hence the cereals would first feel the want of this ingre- 
dient. 

If now this soil be changed by the addition of all-the 
- materials excepting phosphoric acid, no improvement what- 
ever will be experienced. The crops will not be at all in- 
creased. But if, when this excess of the other ingredients 
is established, phosphoric acid be added, the yield will im- 
mediately increase, and will.go on enlarging until the due 
proportion between phosphoric acid and the other ingredi- 
ents is attained ; but as soon as this point is passed, the in- 
crease will stop. ; 

‘ Considerations of this kind afford us a guide to the in- 
terpretation of a phenomenon which must have surprised 
every one who has noticed it. Nomatter what may be the 
composition of a manure, the venders of it can always 
show certificates of individual farmers to the effect that it 
was more beneficial to their crop than any thing they had 
ever tried, and that when used side by side with some 
standard fertilizer, it proved its equal if not its superior. 
The hard iron and alumina phosphates of the Carribean 
sea have called forth eulogies as warm as have ever been 
lavished upon the most active fertilizers. Now there is no 
need to suspect the farmers who give such certificates, of 
either stupidity or unfairness. It can hardly be doubted 
that, in the majority of instances, they tell the simpis 
truth, and that the improvement is really due to the 
manure to which they attribute it. When we consider the 
infinite diversity of soils, and the multitude of factors which 
enter into all agricultural problems, we could hardly an- 
ticipate any other result. A field may be in possession of 
all elements of fertility but one, and that one may be 
among those generally regarded as wholly insignificant. 
Yet the moré highly esteemed ingredients of the soil may 
be rendered absolutely inert, for the want of this single 
element, a small addition of which will bring all the others 
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into active operation. Hence we need not be surprised 
at the great variety of fertilizers which are loudly com- 
mended by different farmers. There can scarcely be any 
manure compounded, however worthless as a general fer- 
tilizer, which will not supply in some soils a deficiency 
that makes them sterile. 

The absorptive power will stil the depth to which 
fertilizing agents will descend. Many experiments have 
been recently tried in order to determine the relative 
absorption of different arable earths. Some will retain 
most ammonia, others most potash, others again most 
phosphoric acid. Thus equal quantities of different speci- 
mens were found to absorb potash in amounts varying from 
21 to 32 grains, silica from 0.23 to’ 43.8 grains. These 
numbers are changed by any alteration in the constitution 
of a soil, and hence artificial fertilizing modifies greatly 
the properties as well as the composition of arable land. 
These considerations sufficiently display the great com- 
plexity of the problems which the chemist, who prosecutes 
his researches in this direction, is required to solve. 

Through a soil of great absorptive power, soluble .plant 
food descends slowly and to very slight deptlt. Through 
less absorptive soil, it passes deeper and may reach the 
subsoil. We have no space for special illustration of this 
general truth, but a little reflection will show that it is a 
necessary consequence of the conditions supposed. The 
readier improvement and speedier degeneration of sandy 
soil, and the slower alteration of stiffer land, becomes in- 
telligible in the light of this fact. As too the absorptive 
power of soils varies for the different components of 
manure, it is evident that variable results must be obtained 
from the same fertilizer in lands otherwise alike. 

From what has been stated, it is clear that the common 
conception of the action of manures is erroneous. We 
can no longer regard a fertilizer, as being gradually dis- 
solved and distributed in a state of solution to the roots of 
plants. Doubtless, a portion of it is so appropriated, but 
the great bulk is otherwise disposed of. If we trace, for 
example, the history of a fragment of phosphate of lime, 
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we shall find it first lying in solid mass in the soil. In 
this condition, it is totally inert. The carbonic acid of rain 
water, or that which the soil’continually generates by the 
decomposition of its organic matter, gradually brings 

particle after particle into solution. In this state it cannot 
remain, for the hungry soil instantly appropriates all that 
does not happen to be immediately in contact with the ab- 
sorbent membrane of the rootlet of « plant. As new. 
particles are dissolved, they: are diffused farther and farther 
through the soil, until at length the earth around thé 
original particle, which has now disappeared, is brought 
to a state of complete saturation. The operations of 
tillage mix this saturated soil with that which contains a 

smaller supply, and so the general fertility is increased. 

Still, the upper layers must contain the bulk of all the 
manure applied, and therefore those plants which derive 
their nutriment from the surface, as do most of the cereals, 

are benefited greatly by manure, while those which strike 
their roots more deeply, are with greater difficulty supplied 
with necessary food. . 

We often hear of lands which are clover-sick, and this 
phenomenon has been attributed to some disease in the clo- 
ver itself; but Liebig explains it more simply. He calls 
attention to the fact that this plant seeks its food deep 
in the subsoil, by means of its long roots, bringing up into 
its stems and flowers what it finds below. Now, owing to 
the absorbent power of the surface layer, it is no easy task 
to fertilise the subsoil. Hence the clover drains that more 
rapidly than it can be supplied with plant-food from 
above. Thus, the loss exceeding the gain, the subsoil 
becomes gradually exhausted of the elements needed by the 
clover. Hence the young plants are very vigourous so long 
as their roots are ramifying through the fertile surface, but 
as soon as they have penetrated this and reached the sub- 
soil, they find, in that exhausted layer, nothing tg supply 
their need, and they necessarily perish. 

‘Upon these considerations, the great German chemist 
bases some very gloomy auguries touching the future of 
European agriculture. He regards the system of exclu- 
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sive farm-yard manure as fatal to permanent fertility. He 
calls attention to the fact that there is a marked chemical 
difference between the proportions of the constituents of 
grain and of straw. He shows that the farmer is continual- 
ly selling his grain and returning his straw, so that he is 
perpetually increasing the constituents of the latter, and di- 
minishing those of the former in his soil. Hence he argues 
that, after a time, there must always be found the condi- 
tions of an increased crop of straw and a diminished yield 
of grain, since the proportions of ingredients give a direc- 
tion to vegetation. He substantiates this by citations from 
the agricultural statistics of the Hessian Rhine district for 
15 years ending in 1847, These years are selected be- 
cause they are anterior to the employment of guano and to 
the general use of bone-earth. They therefore illustrate 
the system of exclusive farm-yard manuring. From them 
it appears that the average production of wheat had declin- 
ed 21 per cent. from the former standard of the province. 
He shows that this sad result is brought about by a 
gradual exhaustion of the subsoil. When the surface be- 
gins to fail, its fertility is restored by manure made from 
various fodder plants, such as beets, carrots, clover, lu- 
cerne, &c., which, striking their roots deep in the subsoil, 
bring up its stores of fertility. As one after another of 
these plants fails, because of inability to find subsistence 
within the range of its roots, substitutes are found that 
seek yet deeper layers and forage still more widely in the 
failing subsoil, until that reservoir is completely drained 
of all its resources. Absolute barrenness is the result, 
since the whole reserved capital of the soil is used up. 
Having thus glanced at the principles of the chemistry 
of soils, we are able to form some idea of the comparative 
value and action of manures. The employment of these 
substances for a long time was, and still is, in many in- 
stances, purely empirical. Their mode of action being im- 
perfectly understood, they have been applied without any 
clear understanding of their value. At one time, it was 
thought sufficient to ascertain the chemical constitution of 
a soil and of a crop, and then to add what appeared to be 
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deficient; a process involving about as much scientific inge 
nuity as the mixing of a toddv. We have seen, however, 
that soil and pliant: are both actively engaged in carrying 
on delicate and intricate chemical operations. The factors 
of the problem are perpetually varying, and no rigid simple 
formula can meet the ever-changing conditions. Hence 
we need not wonder at the great diversity of opinions on 
all these subjects. 

Prominent among the disputes on the action of manures 
is that which has arisen about the true influence of nitro- 
gen. After Boussingault’ s admirable researches on vege- 
tation were published, and especially after his discussion 
with Ville, concerning the source of nitrogen in plants, a 
most exaggerated idea of the value of this element in soils 
and manures was almost universally entertained. Both 
were valued in proportion to their relative contents of ni- 
trogen. The natural reaction against this extreme opinion 
was the mineral theory of Baron Liebig. That eminent 
chemist attacked the nitrogen theory with his customary 
impetuosity, and brought his great learning and remark- 
able ability to bear upon thecontroversy. A brief outline 
of the present state of opinion on this question appears to 
be necessary in an article like the present. 

We have already seen that nitrogen evidently developes 
plant-tissue, or at least, aids largely in its developement. 
It has been called a stimulant, but this term has been ob- 
jected to as inapplicable to the vegetable kingdom. If 
clearly defined, however, there can be no difficulty in its 
use. Certain it is, that the salts of ammonia promote a 
vigourous growth, and that in avery short time after their 
application, the deep dark green of the growing crop bears 
witness to their powerful action. If they are really tis- 
sue-formers, as we have already seen good reason to believe, 
we need not wonder at this result. The plant, under their 
influence, rapidly increases in size, sending more leaves 
into the air and more roots into the ground ; thus gaining 
more points for the absorption of its proper nutrition. 
Necessarily vegetation is more active. But this brisker 
growth only gives the plant a greater bulk of soil and air 
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from which to draw its necessary supplies, and if these oc- 
cur not in sufficient quantities, all this energy is expended 
in vain. A general may send out foraging parties without 
end, but if no provisions are in the country, his commis- 
sariat is not improved. Hence, the early experiments of 
Schattenmann on wheat showed that, in spite of this mani- 
fest increase of vegetative power, the amount of grain was 
not greater than that obtained without manure. Indeed, 
there was, in all his experiments, a marked diminution of 
grain anda very decided increase of straw over the crops 
of the unmanured land. The ammonia had forced the 
plant, but the soil did not contain the necessary inorganic 
constituents of grain, and so the increased activity had no 
other result than to bring forth a large crop of straw. 

More careful experiments were tried in 1857 and 1858 
at Bogenhausen. Some curious results were obtained. All 
the manures applied were so graduated that each applica- 
tion to equal surfaces of ground contained exactly equal 
quantities of nitrogen. The manures employed were the 
carbonate, nitrate, phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia, 
and Peruvian guano averaging about 15 per cent. The 
nitrates of the fixed alkalies were not applied. The re- 
sults will be seen in the following table. The compari- 
sons are made with unmanured land: 

BARLEY. WuHeatT. 
ule “Teen. Grain oo Straw. 

Carbonate of Ammonia 7.2 less 1.3 less 38.39 more 75.16 more 
Nitrate of Ammonia _ 9.45 more 8.95 ‘‘ 44.70 ‘ o7 35 ** 
Phosphate of Ammonia 6.60 ‘‘ 2.47 ‘ 18.89 ‘* 18.05 
Sulphateof Ammonia 1.13 ‘ 0.05 “ 8.29 ‘ 25.72 
Peruvian Guano . 153.48 ‘' 81.32 more 82.24 ‘ 136.95 

The relation of grain to straw in the unmanured land was : 

l 2.69 ‘1 1.82 

It will be seen that in every case the proportion of barley 
grain to straw was increased, while that of wheat was di- 
minished, save in the single instance of phosphate of am- 
monia, which gave a scarcely perceptible increase of grain. 

It is worthy of remark, that phosphoric acid in combina- 
tion with ammonia does not appear to accomplish much. 
Its influence on the growth of seed is less than might have 
been expected. The carbonate proved much more valu- 
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able for wheat. When, however, phosphate of lime was 
added, as in the case of guano, the improvement was 
very striking, and the increase far overleaped whatever 
gain had been obtained from ammoniacal salts alone. It 
is manilest, therefore, that nitrogen cannot by itself sup- 
ply the demands of vegetation. The rapid growth it pro- 
motes at first, unless strengthened by a copious applica- 
tion of inorganic matters, only results in a loose watery 
stalk, such as is often found in Indian corn during a rainy 
summer ; a stalk which cannot endure the August drought 
and is sure to produce a diminished yield of grain. 

These statements are corroborated by all expérimental- 
ists, whatever may have been. the views they entertained. 
Thus Lawes and Gilbert, the active opponents of Liebig’s 
mineral theory, found that nitrogen alone did not accom- 
plish all they expected of it. Fora field which, unmanured, 
gave 15 bushels of wheat to the acre, gave them, after the 
application of salts of ammonia alone, 22 bushels, and after 
the use of these salts mixed with mineral manure, 38 bush- 
els. The recent experiments of Ville, in France, establish 
the same truth. Thus, he found thata piece of land which, 
when unmanured, produced 990 parts of grain and 1625 of 
straw and chaff, furnished, when treated with ammoniacal 
salts, 1471 of grain and 2536 of straw and chaff; and with 
these salts and mixed mineral manure, 2407 of grain and 
and 4176 of straw and chaff. 

Liebig, 
other extreme. He denies the necessity of nitrogen in 
manures. He insists that the soil loses none, because it 
receives more from rain and dew than is removed by the 
crops. It is well known that various chemical compounds 
of nitrogen are always present in the air; that nitrite of 
ammonia is a constant product of the combustion of hydro- 
gen and hydrocarbons in atmospheric air, and that not only 
do the rain and dew wash down these salts into the soil, 
but that the porous earth also absorbs them directly from 
the air. By an actual circulation of the products of two 
fields, he finds that not only had they lost no nitrogen, but 
that in four years of cultivation, they had gained respec- 


in attacking the nitrogen theory, goes to the 
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tively 40.5 and 55.9 pounds of ammonia. He further 
shows that the most barren earths contain large quantities 
of nitrogen, and that, in cultivated soils, it exists in great 
excess above the quantities required by the crops. From 
these facts, he concludes that the farmer has no occasion to 
trouble himself about this element in his manures, but that 
all he has to do is to furnish the mineral ingredients to 
his crops, and that the rain, the air, and the dew will take 
care of the nitrogen. 

In this, however, he contradicts himself. He has taken 
great pains to show that chemical analysis cannot be re- 
lied upon for distinguishing between active and inert con- 
stituents of the soil, and hence that no deduction can be 
made as to the actual productive value of a given field 
from the statements of its composition. Yet here we find 
him relying on the most ‘searching and exhaustive of all 
methods of analysis, viz., the determination of nitrogen by 
combustion. There is no’reason to suppose that nitrogen 
is any exception to the general jaw of possible inertness. 


It is quite likely that it too is locked up in the soil like any 
other element of fertility. Furthermore, he has insisted 
upon the necessity of large stores of food in the soil greatly 
in excess of the demands of the growing crop, and the 
mere demonstration of excess of nitrogen therefore proves 
nothing. 


The truth, as usual, appears to lie between the two 
extremes. Liebig does not deny that nitrogen promotes 
a vigourous growth at first. Hence if the due balance 
of the mineral manures ve kept up, a large ‘crop, in a 
favourable season, is certain. If these are deficient, the 
yield must be small, or else the crop must get them from 
the soil which is thus impoverished, and if such a system 
be continued it must eventually lead to barrenness. As 
for the assertion®that mineral manures alone will answer 
all the: purposes of the agriculturalist, it does not appear 
to bear scrutiny. It is doubtless true of many soils which 
are rich in decaying organic matter. They abound in as- 
similable nitrogen. But there are many not so happily 
constituted, and experiment appears to show that these 


14 
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make up the great majority of all the land the farmer has 
to deal with. Not to multiply citations, Vile found that 
mineral manure alone increased the yield of grain only 20 
per cent., and of straw ani chaff 11 per cent., while, when 
mixed with salts of ammonia, the two together raised the 
product of grain 143 per cent. and of straw and chaff 154 
per cent. : 

If we now turn our attention to the inorganic constitu- 
ents of manures, we shall find that much which seems 
proper to be said in this place has already been anticipated 
in the remarks upon soils. There is one very simple law 
for manuring which, if strictly followed, will certainly 
keep up or increase fertility. This golden rule is to put on 
the soil in manure all that is taken from it in crops. In 
every bushel of wheat, in every bale of hay, in every quart 
of milk, the farmer is selling hisland. It passes away from 
him imperceptibly, but just as certainly as if a flood were 
washing it off before his eyes. There is but one way to 
stop the drain. It is clear that if he puts back as much as 
he takes away, the condition of his soil will be stationary, 
or perhaps somewhat improved by the operations of tillage 
which mix it up and bring the inert substances into more 
direct contact with the vivifying atmosphere. If he re- 
turns more than he removes, he is unquestionably enrich- 
ing his acres. 

There is, of course, some discretion to be used in this 
matter of manuring. In a soil, the basis of which is 
limestone, it would plainly be absurd to be anxious 
about the lime which is removed. Nevertheless the agri- 
culturalist ought not to suffer himself to be deceived by 
any statements respecting the abundant supplies of certain 
materials in his land. They may be there but not avail- 
able. The man who tills a soil formed by the disintegra- 
tion of granite, has of course tons of fragfhents of granite 
on his farm, and these all contain abundance of potash. 
This element of fertility, however, is effectually locked up 
in the granite, and years must pass over before it is 
brought to a condition in which it can be appropriated by 
thecrops. Meanwhile the cultivated plants are continually 
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drawing it off, and preparing the soil for that melancholy 
array of old field pines which overshadow so many acres 
once laden with abundant harvests. There is no wisdom 
in rejecting any element of fertility. 

’ As however the different inorganic constituents act differ- 
ently upon soils, and as the mere supplying the materials 
necessary for the crop is but a portion of their function, it 
appears proper to pass some of the more prominent of 
these in rapid review. 

Chief in the estimation of all agriculturalists is phos- 
phoric acid. It is usually applied in combination with 
lime, and the bone phosphate of lime is generally adopted 
as the standard by which the commercial value of this acid 
is determined. Of its indispensableness a a fertiliser 
there is no question, since it is a most important constituent 
of the ash of all cultivated plants. There is so much the 
more urgent necessity also to add it, because all recent re- 
searches on soils show that it is always found in very small 
quantities. lt appears to originate from the primitive 
rocks, in which it probably existed as apatite, though 
wavellite and other minerals might possibly furnish it. 

Besides the manifest benefit of this acid in supplying 
the actual deficiencies of the soil, it has been thought to 
exert a physiological action, which is highly important. 
Thus Ville has shown that the addition of phosphates to 
the soil increases the quantity of nitrogen which is fixed 
by the growing crop. In this it simply partakes of the 
character of all fertilizers, as it supplies the necessary 
elements of the plant, thus encouraging its growth and 
enlarging its capacity for absorbing all kinds of food, 
nitrogen included. 

It is applied-to the soil in various methods. The popular 
form is super phosphate of lime. This is specially useful 
upon light soils deficient in lime. Upon them it acts with 
great energy and promptness. It is rapidly diffused and 
readily appropriated by the crop. Ona clayey or calcar- 
eous soil, it is almost immediately reduced to the condition 
of a neutral phosphate, which is not so active. In the 
form of bone dust made from steamed bones, it is united 
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with gelatin to form a compound, slightly soluble in water 
alone, which is not ubsorbed by the arable earth, and con- 
sequently passes into the deeper layers and may even reach 
the subsoil. It soon however decomposes, and the phos- 
phate then dissolved is absorbed as usual. The phosphatic 
guanos are mixtures of various phosphates with smal] 
quantities of organic matter. These are all, of necesssty, 
slow in their action, and the denser and more compact 
they aré, the more tardy are they. 

Peruvian guano has been generally considered a mere 
mixture of ammonia and phosphates, but it is much more. 
The salts of ammonia are peculiar, and exert a remarkable 
action upon the phosphate of lime. There is much oxalate 
of ammonia in this fertilizer, which, with the last named 
salt, undergoes double decomposition, forming oxalate of 
lime and phosphate of ammonia. Peruvian guano thus 
exerts the ordinary action of an ammoniacal manure, and 
at the same time that of a superphosphate. It has this 
advantage over the ordinary superphosphates, that its 
rapid solubility is* not affected to any considerable extent 
by the presence of carbonate of lime in the svil. 

Common salt and nitrate of soda appear to possess the 
property of diffusing nutritive matters through the soil. In 
this manner they increase the action of other fertilizers 
with which they are mixed. The soda salts seem to act 
with peculiar energy upon barley, turnips and kitchen 
vegetables. 

Gypsum has long been known as an admirable manure 
for clover, but its action is not yet distinctly understood. 
It retards the period of flowering, and greatly increases the 
crop of stems, while it correspondingly diminishes that of 
flowers and leaves. In contact with arable soils it dis- 
engages a portion of its sulphuric acid which combines 
with magnesia and potash, so that one of its chemical 
effects is to distribute these two last named substances 
through the soil, and bring them wfthin the reach of the 
clover roots. 

The action of lime is altogether too complex a problem 
to be discussed in a paragraph at the close of a brief review. 
We are, therefore, reluctantly compelled to pass it over. 
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Of the various compound manures, whether natural or 
artificial, we have nothing to say. It has been our aim to 
give the general reader an outline of the relations of the plant 
to the soil, and of both to the elements supplied by manures. 
These fully understood, will enable any one to reason for 
himself upon the properties of their combinations. In all 
cases, however, care must be taken to avoid hasty conclu- 
sions. A consideration of the extreme intricacy of the 
changes in the plant, the soil and the fertilizers; should 
lead to modesty in the expression of opinions, which the 

experience of one season may prove erroneous. Ville’s 
careful method of feeling his way may be commended to 
all practical as well as scientific men. He divided the 
land to be manured into sections, from which four experi- 
mental strips are selected. Onone of these he puts super- 
phosphate of lime ; on another quick-lime ; on a third car- 
bonate of potash, and on the fourth nitrate of soda. These 
represent to him the four classes of manures. The results 
of this manuring show him what class his soil requires. 
Now, it is very easy to criticise these details. Nitrate of 
soda, for example, is not a complete representative of all 
the azotized manures, nor does superphosphate stand for 
the whole class of phosphates. Still, while admitting de- 
fects in these respects, we can heartily commend his method, 
as a vast improvement over the old system of soil analysis 
and quack prescriptions. 





Art. IX.—JLes Travailleurs de la Mer. New York et 
Bruxelles. 1866. 


M. Victor Hugo is, beyond dispute, the greatest French 
poet of the present day. In his lyrics, tender, pathetic, 
sublime, he touches the lightest and most delicate shades 
of feeling, or descends into the profoundest depths of hu- 
man thought. In his dramas we are reconciled to absurd- 
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ities, incongruities and impossibilities, by the passion and 
energy which pervade the whole. His exuberant imagery 
is clothed in an almost barbaric pomp of words. He feels 
straitened in the language that gave ample expression to 
the thoughts of Bossuet, Cornzille, and Voltaire, and re- 
plenishes his urn of speech at strange fountains—from the 
sonorous phrase of Attica to the argot of the Paris thief. 

As in his style he is the chief antagonist to the pedantry 
which called itself ‘classical,’ so in his mode of thought 
he is an embodied protest against the narrow materialism 
and cold encyclopedism of the last century. Man, in his 
eyes, is ever in the centre of ‘ Eternities and Immensities.’ 
The powers of darkness are below him, Heaven above, and 
Infinity around. Earthly things are to him all symbols 
of the unearthly ; nay, inanimate objects, and matter itself 
are informed with life. , 

Such a mode of thought is doubtless characteristic of a 
great poet. But a man may bea poet of the highest order 
and yet a very inferior novelist ; indeed it is open to dis- 
cussion whether great eminence in the former capacity does 
not preclude the possibility of excellence in the latter. At 
all events, for the lyric poet, genius is all in all; for the 
novelist, genius is too frequently but a snare unless accom- 
panied by art; and of art, even of the artistic sense—we 
mean the sense of form, proportion and symmetry—M. 
Hugo, with transcendent genius, seems utterly destitute. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the canons of art as 
applied to narrative fiction; but merely to examine M. 
Hugo’s latest work and point out its characteristic beauties 
and defects. 

The thread of the story—for plot it can not be said to 
have—is of the utmost possible tenuity. We are intro- 
duced to Mess. Lethierry, an old seaman and ship-builder 
of Guernsey, and his niece (and adopted daughter) Déru- 
chette. Lethierry has built a steamboat which plies be- 
tween Guernsey and St. Malo, and-which is at once a 
source of abundant profit and the pride of his heart. In 
an isolated house believed to be haunted, dwells a young 
fisherman named Gilliatt, of a taciturn and thoughtful dis- 
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position and much suspected of sorcery by the simple folk, 
who secretly loves Déruchette, but makes no further de- 
claration of his affection than by playing her favorite air 
upon an instrument which M. Hugo (or his printer) per- 
sists in calling a bug-pipe. 

Lethierry has a factotum and captain of his boat, named 
Clubin, who passes for a marvel of integrity. Clubin gets 
on the track of a certain Rantaine, who had robbed 
Lethierry of a large sum several years before, confronts 
him just as he has committed an assassination, and by 
means of a revolver makes him disgorge the money. 
Clubin, who is a rogue, means to keep this money for him- 
self, and to effect this, wrecks the steamboat on her next 
voyage, sends off all hands in the boats and remains alone 
by the vessel, privately intending to swim ashore and so 
get off; but in the attempt he is drowned. Lethierry is 
thrown into despair at the loss of his boat, but sees a faint 
gleam of hope in the information that though the hull is 
irreparably ruined, the engine, which is of remarkable so- 
lidity, is uninjured, the wreck being wedged between two 
high rocks. He declares aloud that whoever can succeed 
in rescuing the engine, shall receive the hand of Déru- 
chette. Gilliatt hears this promise and secretly sets about 
the task. After undergoing the most incredible toils and 
frightful perils, he succeeds, brings back the engine in 
‘perfect order, and also the stolen money, which he has 
found on Clubin’s body, discovers that Déruchette loves 
another man, himself brings about their marriage, and 
then seating himself on a rock below high water mark, 
calmly watches the ship that bears them away, until he is 
drowned by the rising tide. 

Now let us see how M. Hugo conducts the march of the 
narrative. The first chapter shows us Déruchette and 
Gilliatt, and leaves the latter gazing at his own name 
written in the snow by Déruchette. He then gives us a 
dissertation on haunted houses, sorcerers, and demons, 
devotes five chapters to the character and habits of Gilliatt, 
one to a remarkable rock, six to those of Lethierry, one to 
the ancient language of the sea—which looks like a leaf 
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torn out of a dictionary and has as much to do with the 
story as a monograph on the Pheenician tongue—four to 
Déruchette, two to steamboats, one to Rantaine (who only 
appears as a speaking personage once in the story), two 
to Lethierry’s boat, and one to Clubin: in all, twenty-four 
chapters comprising three books, and the story has not 
advanced an inch. The fourth book, called ‘The Bug- 
pipe,’ shows us the secret love of Gilliatt and its expression 
through that remarkable instrument. The fifth book gives 
us the manceuvres of Clubin who goes to St. Malo to buy 
a revolver, and also a conversation in a lonely house, which 
conversation, filling nearly half a chapter, is given by M. 
Hugo in Spanish, probably to show his mastery of the 
language, as he has kindly accompanied it with a trans- 
lation for the benefit of his readers. A whole chapter he 
devotes to a minute and disgusting description of a low 
lodging-house in St. Malo and of its various inhabitants, 
a propos of the fact that Clubin buys a revolver there ; just 
as in Les Misérables he treated us to a long historical and 
descriptive disquisition on the Paris sewers, because one of 
his characters had taken refuge therein. Clubin gets his 
revolver, however, and the story advances that step ; though 
for all the purposes of the narrative, he might as well have 
been provided with it at the start. Now however we take 
a real step :—Clubin meets Rantaine and gets the money, 
and after so many false starts the story seems to have found 
its legs at last. With the sixth book we begin to progress: 
we are stopped for a chapter, it is true, to hear about 
shoals, breakers, and the terrors of the sea, and for another, 
to listen to the conversation of the passengers on the boat, 
which might have been transplanted from some other book, 
for any relevancy it has to the story ; but we are in motion 
at all events. Another chapter wrecks us handsomely on 
the rocks. 

By this time we are accustomed to M. Hugo’s style of 
progression, and are not surprised when, as a fog is about 
to rise, he pauses to give us a dissertation on fogs ; nor 
that, after describing the wreck, he halts to give us a 
chapter on ‘the co-operation of the elements,’ and pre- 
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sently another on night; nor that, being about to depict 
a storm, he treats us first to four chapters on winds in gen- 
eral: our interest is fixed on Gilliatt’s proceedings to 
rescue, single-handed, tfe engine, and defend himself 
against the storm, which are delineated with a minuteness 
and visuality comparable to the descriptions of Defoe. The 
_story reaches the maximum of the terrible in the combat of 
Gilliatt with the piewvre, and we cheerfully accept the ine- 
vitable chapter on sea-monsters, for the sake of his power- 
ful, if exaggerated description, which may be compared 
with that of Scylla in the Odyssey, but is even more hid- 
eous. From this point to the close of the story, the narra- 
tive progresses with tolerable regularity. 

We have spoken of M. Hugo as a great poet, and it is to 
his poetic genius that the defects as well as the beauties of 
the. present story are due. These intercalated chapters 
and over-minute descriptions are so many poems that he 
could not help writing ; so many pictures that he must stop 
to draw. In the epigrammatic character of his style we see 
the poet, and especially the French poet, who can not let 
his reader go until he has transfixed him with a striking 
thought. Unfortunately, M. Hugo never knows where to 
stop—he can not believe that you have grasped his idea ; 
he reiterates it in other forms, illuminates it with simili- 
tudes, brings out its outline by contrasts, refines, condenses, 
concentrates his expressions until language will bear no 
more. Other writers involve you in their ideas as ina 
sudden mist, or transpierce you with their striking thought 
as with an arrow ;. M. Hugo plants his with the strokes of 
a pile-driver. Hence such passages as :—‘ Rien au dela, 
On se sent pris. On est a la discretion de cette ombre. 
Pas d’evasion possible’—and so forth, where the whole 
produces the effect of a bundle of detonating fire-crackers, 
This habit however is not so great a blemish in his des- 
criptions—nay, at times it almost becomes a beauty. He 
spares us no detail, he cmits no local color :—we must not 
only see the things as he saw them, but feel exactly as he 
felt while seeing them. Hence the many bizarre, grotesque, 
but always powerful passages, of which the following is a 
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striking specimen :—‘ In the granitic gorges of ocean there 
is often to be seen a strange permanent representation of 
shipwreck, and such was the aspect of Les Douvres. Here 
and there upon the rocky escarpMent the metallic oxyds in 
the stone exhibited stains of red, like patches of clotted 
blood. They were something like the gory exudations of 
a slaughter-house. There was something akin toa charnel 
about this gorge. The rough rock, variously’colored, here 
by the decomposition of metallic substances mingled in its 
grain, and there by mouldy growths, broke out into hid- 
eous purples, suspicious greens, vermilion splashes, awak- 
ening an idea of slaughter and extermination. One seem- 
ed to be beholding the uncleansed wall of a chamber of 
assassination. One would have said that orushings of men 
(des écrasements d’ hommes) had there left their trace: the 
pointed rock bore a strange impression of accumulated 
agonies. In some spots the carnage seemed to be yet 
dripping ; the wall was wet, and if touched with the finger 
left upon it a smear as of blood. A rust of massacre was 
visible everywhere. At the foot of the escarpment 
monstrous boulders, some scarlet, others black or violet, 
had the likeness of viscera: one seemed to see fresh lungs 
or decaying livers: one would have said that in that place 
giants had been disembowelled.’ 

Horrible taste, no doubt, but that is not our author’s 
affair. Another writer would probably have dwelt with 
delight on these patches of crimson, threads of scarlet, and 
smooth globes of black and purple, and would have called 
upon his readers to share the chromatic feast. M. Hugo 
sees in it a place of horror, and, determined that his reader 
shall so see it, spares him no jot of his ghastly similitudes. 

Even when he announces what seems paradoxical, he 
gives you no choice whether you will admit the point or 
not—you must admit it. Take an instance :—describing 
the polypus, he says it has neither fangs, nor claws, nor 
horns, nor hooks, nor spines, nor stings, nor cutting fins; 
its weapon is but the sucker, and yet of all creatures it is 
the most terribly armed. We, remembering that to die is 
but to die, are disposed to consider the claws of tigers and 
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the fangs of serpents quite as formidable as a vacuum ; but 
mark how M. Hugo makes good his point :—‘ La griffe 
‘n’est rien prés de la ventouse. La griffe, c'est la béte qui 
entre dans votre chair ; la ventouse, c’est vous-méme qui 
entrez dans la béte. Vos muscles s’enflent, vos fibres se 
tordent, votre peau éclate sous une pesée immonde, votre 
sang jaillit et se méle affreusement a la lymphe du mollus- 
que. La béte se superpose & vous par mille bouches in- 
fames; l’hydre s’incorpore 4 l’liomme, l’homme s’amal- 
game 4 l’hydre....Letigre ne peut que vous dévorer; le 
poulpe, horreur! vous aspire. Il vous tire 4 lui et en Jui, 
et lié, englué, impuissant, vous vous sentez lentement vidé 
dans cet épouvantable sac, qui est un monstre. Au deladu 
terrible,. étre mangé vivant, il y a de l’inexprimable, étre 
bu vivant.’ After that, we can look upon tigers and cobras 
as harmless pets, compared with this truly diabolical cepha- 
lopod. 


But we must not take all M. Hugo’s statements aw pied 
de la lettre ; we cannot believe that he belicves everything 


that is gravely set down; and sometimes we seem to 
catch a twinkle in his eye, as if he were quizzing us. 
When he tells us of ‘spiders as large as a child’s head,’ 
the ‘ murcilagos, a race of men born with white hair and 
red eyes, living in the woods and sleeping by day,’ of 
‘ storms that lift a vessel entirely out of the water and wedge 
her between rocks far above the surface of the sea,’ of ‘ winds 
under the ocean, and rocks darting lightnings at each other,’ 
of ‘fogs composed of successive strata of iodine, sulphur, 
bromine and phosphorus,’ of ‘ James I. tasting broth made 
of a boiled witch ’—we cannot but think that he is ‘ chasing 
his tail’ a little. 

No one can handle a common-place like M. Hugo. He 
turns over and exhibits to us an ancient truism with as 
much solemnity and confidence as if it were a veritable 
treasure-trove, and almost persuades us that the polish of 
long attrition is the unsullied sparkle of the virgin gem. 
Take his preface as an example: that each individual bears 
a three-fold relation, to God, to Humanity, and to Nature, 
has been reiterated by moralists and metaphysicians until 
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it has become a weariness to the spirit. But see how our 
author handles it :—‘ La religion, la société, la nature, 
telles sout les trois luttes de |’homme. Ces trois luttes 
sout en méme temps ses trois besoins: il faut qu’il croie, 
de la le temple; il faut qu’il crée, de 1a la cité ; il faut qu’il 
vive, de la la charrue et le navire......Un triple ananké 
pése sur nous; l’ananké des dogmes, l’ananké des lois, 
V’ananké des choses.’ Is not this the air of one who 
brings to the light of day a pearl from ocean’s depths ? 

By what strange fatality it happens that French writers 
never possess an English dictionary, even when they write 
about the English or try to use the insular tongue, has 
ever beena mystery to us. M. Hugo, living under the Eng- 
lish flag, might have been expected to be an exception ; but 
he seems in this respect no.richer than his countrymen. 
We have already spoken of the bug-pipe, but what are we to 
think of such words as ‘scilt or philaberg,’ ‘ smushing- 
mull,’ ‘la sashwise et le belts,’ ‘cairgorums’? What 
are we to make of ‘la falaise sur la frontiére d’ Angleterre 
et d’Ecosse, Premiére des Quatre, First of the Fourth ?”’ 
Can he by any chance mean the Frith of Forth? Nor is 
it in verbal errors alone that this surprising ignorance is 
exhibited. Mark his enumeration of the ‘steps in the 
English social ladder :’ ‘ Above the gentleman is the esq. 
[sic], above the esq. the knight (stv for life) still ascend- 
ing, the baronet (hereditary sir) then the lord, laird in 
Scotland (!) then the baron, the viscount, the earl, the 
marquis, the duke, then the peer of England (!!), then 
the prince of the blood royal, and last the king.’ Eng- 
lish readers will be confounded to see the Reverend Jaque- 
min Hérode, a clergyman of the high church, ‘stately 
and superior,’ after endeavoring to comfort Lethierry in 
his misfortune with a homily on resignation, proposing to 
him to join him, the Reverend Jaquemin, in a speculation 
for furnishing muskets to the Russian government! 

As for errors he makes when speaking of the United 
States and of Americans, it is not worth while alluding to 
them, This country, we know, is always a terra incognita 
to French writers, who use it as the early romancers did 
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Cathay—a region where they might indulge their imagi- 
nation without fear of contradiction. M. Hugo has given 
us a description of the flag of the United States, in his 
Orientales, and we learn that itis ‘a golden sky sprinkled 
with blue stars.’ * 

Yet with all his many errors in taste and his tendency 
to exaggerate, M. Hugo has a strong claim on our admira- 
tion. He is sincerely and deeply moved by the wonders, 
mysteries and terrors of the earth, the “heavens, and the 
great deep, and his over-wrought imagery is an attempt to 
convey in language the depth of hisemotion. And he does 
so convey it: we feel the majesty and might of ocean and 
of storm, the terrors of cliffs and breakers, and the myste- 
rious awe overshadowing the secret places of the earth, 

And with the happiest judgment he has. chosen for chief 
figures in his picture, simple and noble types. Déruchette 
is a charming sketch ; and we wish that French novelists 
generally had a clearer perception of the beauty of such a 
character. 

The character of Gilliatt is, we think, the finest that M. 
Hugo has drawn. The lonely fisher-youth whose life is 
spent in continual contact with nature in her wildest forms, 
whose fellowship is with rocks, waves, and birds, rather 
than with human kind, and yet is no misanthrope ; who 
perceives without reasoning and feels without moralising ; 
who is neither strong nor beautiful nor wise, but merely 
patient and brave—has something about him like the soli- 
tary shepherds that Wordsworth loved to draw, and some- 
thing that reminds us of one of Dickens’ best characters. 
To both the sole hope of their lives is darkened, and the 
effect on each marks the different modes of feeling of the 
two novelists. 





* M. Sue, in one of his novels, has perpetrated a more ludicrous mis- 
take than this. One of his characters is represented as having lived some 
time in the United States and adopted all the customs of the country, 
being desirous to pass fora native. That nothing may be wanting to the 
illusion, he assumes the name and title of ‘Sir Brick’! M. Sue is evident- 
ly of the opinion that Brick is a peculiarly characteristic American name, 
that the knightly title of Sér, is in common use in the United States, and 
that it is prefixed tc the surname instead of the baptismal nare—thus 
making three blunders in two words. 
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From the close of the preface we may surmise that the 
author has the intention to write a fourth novel, in which 
the great mystery of all, the contest of man with his own 
nature, will be the theme. That we may be right in this 
conjecture, and that the author may live to accomplish it, 
is our hearty wislt. 





Art. X.—New America. By William Hepworth Dixon, 
Editor of the ‘ Atheneum, [London,] and author of 
‘The Holy Land,’ ‘ William Penn,’ etc. J. B. Lip- 
pineott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1867, 


This book is decidedly Dixonian, both in the flippancy 
‘ of its tone and in the flashiness of its rhetoric. It will, no 
doubt, be extensively and eagerly read by half educated 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Dixon ‘ went 
out in search of an old world,’ he tells us, and he ‘ found 
a New America.’ Strange had it been otherwise. He 
is, indeed, so given to finding new things, that his ‘ New 
America’ followed of course. He went, a few years 
since, in search of Lord Bacon—the old Lord Bacon of. 
Elizabeth’s reign—and he found a new Lord Bacon; so 
new, indeed, that even a Montague must have been puz- 
zled to recognize his features. How pleasant, how charm- 
ing the discovery! The pulse of the reader beats quicker, 
and his nature rises higher, as the great Verulam comes 
out before him, not only as ‘the brightest,’ but also as 
the noblest and the bravest of mankind. The facts, too, 
of this new revelation are so full and so satisfactory, and 
the statements of them are so clear, so round, and so 
ringing, that the reader is taken captive, and carried away. 
Surely this must be the truth, he exclaims, since no man 
could utter falsehood with such an air of truth. But yet 
one doubt intrudes, and darkens our joy at the great dis- 
covery of the new Bacon. Where did Mr. Dixon get his 
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facts? Did he find them in some old veritable record, so 
long concealed from all the rest of the world? Ifso, why 
did he not refer to his authorities, and let us see for our- ° 
selves? Must we rely on his tpse dixit alone? Shall his 
bare word reverse the verdict of mankind? The simple 
truth. is, that, upon examination, it turns out that Mr. 
Dixon has drawn upon his fancy for his facts, and his new 
Bacon is, like his New America, the creation of his own 
lively brain ; just about as much like the real Bacon as Mr. 
Dixon’s conception of himself is like the real Mr. Dixon, 
But then this ‘New America,’ how pleasant and piquant 
its pages! It regales one, so liberally, with the sparkling 
champagne of fiction, and repels one so little with the so- 
ber elixir of pure truth. 

We do not mean to assert, however, that all of Mr. Dix- 
on’s facts are new fictions. Some of them are oldlies. If, 
indeed, he can only find a lie already made to his hand, 
and sufficiently seasoned with malice toward the crushed 
and bleeding South, he forthwith sprinkles his very spicy 
book with its delicious flavor. The old lie, for example, that 
the great compromise of 1820 was sacredly kept for thirty 
years by all sections of the country till its repeal in 1854, 
is rehashed and served up in his New America, (p. 21.) 
The truth is, if we may judge from the infallible records 
of the real America, the compromise in question was re- 
pudiated by the North at the very next session of Congress. 
Mr. Dixon, of course, knew nothing about the truth of 
this, nor did he care to know. It was sufficient, that he 
found the lie already made to his hand, and that it was a 
part of the real America exactly adapted to his taste. 

We shall not follow Mr. Dixon through his long chap- 
ter on ‘Bleeding Kansas.’ We must be permitted, 
however, to express our admiration of the wonderful facil- 
ity with which he-can dispose of every question in relation 
to that bloody struggle. Weknow not, indeed, how much 
truth, or how much error, there may be in his decisions, 
For although we have, more than once, looked into the 
boiling caldron of Kansas politics, with the conscientious 
endeavor to ascertain the exact truth, we have always 
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looked in'vain. There are so many conflicting statements, 
and evidently so many false-witnesses 6n both sides, that 
the most conscientious inquirer may well despair of arriv- 
ing at the truth, and the whole truth, with respect to the 
history of Kansas. We know enough, however, to feel 
perfectly sure, that Mr. Edward Everett uttered a flagrant 
falsehood, when he asserted of the fight in Kansas, that 
‘all the wrong had been on one side.’ If, indeed, since the 
creation of the world, there has ever been a long, violent, 
and bloody fray between hostile bands of adventurers and 
ruffians, in which all the wrong was on one side, it did 
not take place in Kansas. All on one side of that desper- 
ate fight were not quite angels ; nor all on the other quite 
devils. Imperfect men, indeed, were found on both sides ; 
and hence, on both sides, there was some wrong. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, it is true, finds all the wrong on one 
side, and all the right on the other ; and he does so by the 
easiest of all conceivable processes. He believes all that is 
told him by negroes, or by the Northern party to the fight ; 
and consequently concludes, that all that was heroic and 
noble was on the Northern side; while all that was mean 
and detestable proceeded from the Southern side of the con- 
troversy. Kansas, says Mr. Dixon, is known in poetry 
and fiction as ‘ Bleeding Kansas.’ It is by that name and 
no other that it is known in his book. 

The old horse-thief John Brown is the favorite hero of 
of Mr. Dixon. True, he sought’to overthrow the Consti- 
tution of his country, and establish, on its ruins, another, 
which he carried in his pocket ; intending to make him- 
self and his followers the supreme rulers of the land. But, 
then, all this was done inthe nameof freedom. By lying, 
and deception, and changing his name, he sought to wrap 
the South in flames, and blood, and lust, and murder. But 
all this, too, was done in the name of freedom. All hail, 
then, to the grand old hero and horse-thief! His treason 
is beautiful, and hislying sacred! His very malice, though 
set on fire of Hades, and ready to set on fire the very course 
of nature, has a matchless charm in it for such men as Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon. ‘Old John Browni s dead,’ so runs the 
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song, ‘ but his soul is marching on.’ Yes, his soul is 
marching on ; and the Dixons, the Beechers, the Cheevers, 
the Greelyes, the Wades, the Sumners, the Trumbulls, and 
the whole vast tribe of rabid radicals are marching in one 
grand procession at its heels. The dark, deep, bottomless 
pit of perdition seems opening at their feet. God alone 
can foresee the future, or ‘ save the life of the nation.’ 

Mr. Dixon opens his chapter on ‘ Bleeding Kansas,’ 
with the story of a negro, as told by himself; which is 
admirably adapted to prejudice the reader in favor of all 
that follows. The negro had, it seems, ‘very bad boss, 
always drunk and kicking poor nigger boy.’ Hence he 
concluded to make his escape; not, however, without a 
special revelation for his benefit. He was ‘tinking of de 
wonderful ways of de Lord, when some one say, close in 
my ear, ‘‘Rise up, Sam; run away and be aman.’ It was 
de voice of de Lord; I know ié well!’ Mr. Dixon seems 
to agree with the negro in his knowledge. He certainly 
relates the.whole story of the negro, with as great appar- 
ent confidence and implicit faith as if he were merely re- 
peating ‘the voice of de Lord.’ But, after all, whether 
it was the voice of the Lord, which thus commanded the 
negro to violate the divine injunction, ‘Servants obey your 
- masters,’ the reader must determine for himself. Perhaps 
it was the spirit of John Brown, or of Sam himself, which 
whispered so ‘ close in his ear.” Be this as it may, it is 
certain that, if the story be true, Sam relieved his master 
of the dismal work of ‘always kicking poor nigger,’ by 
swimming the Missouri river, and making his escape into 
‘ Bleeding Kansas.” There he was met by the great dis- 
coverer of the ‘New America ;’ whom he shaved, and 
powdered, and refreshed with the story of his wrongs. 
We hope that the great discoverer did not fail to reward 
him for the story, as well as for the shaving and the pow- 
dering ; for, if so, the ‘poor nigger boy’ must have been 
grievously disappointed. That story was, perhaps, his 
chief stock in trade; and since Mr. Dixon has embellished 
his New America with its simple and pathetic incidents, 
it is to be hoped, that ‘the poor nigger boy’ received 

15 
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something for so valuable a contribution. If the master 
had been heard, he might, perhaps, have told a very dif- 
ferent story ; but then it would certainly not have been 
‘the voice of the Lord ;’ and besides, it might have in- 
jured the market value of the ‘ poor nigger’s’ more affect- 
ing narrative. 

Mr. Dixon went a great way to get this little story. He 
might have found much better ones nearer home. We 
have ourselves, in the great city of London, heard a far 
more pathetic story from the lips of a poor negress. She 
first presented the melancholy story of her wrongs, so har- 
rowing to the feelings of philanthropy, in a large, printed 
hand-bill; the borders of which were richly embellished 
with chains, and whips, and barebacks, and brutal mas- 
ters plying the lash. It may have been ‘cruel, (if so, we 
beg pardon of all philanthropists,) but we did actually 
presume to cross-examine this most interesting sable hero- 
ine of a thousand sorrows. As we had lived thirty-five 
years in the South, and never seen any thing of the kind 
except in the books and pictures of modern philanthro- 
pists ; we hope that our curiosity may not be deemed alto- 
gether unreasonable. Beckie was quite sure that she had 
always lived in the South, ‘tell she run away, and come to 
dis here blessed country ;’ but she could not tell where she 
had lived at the South; nor with whom she had lived ; 
nor even the names of her cruel tormenters. On being told 
that her story could not be true, that she must remember 
something about her tormenters; she began to recollect. 
Finally, she recalled the names of her master and over- 
seer: one was ‘Joe Johnson, and tudder Beast Butler,’ 
she believed. These monsters used to whip her, ‘ tell the 
blood run down to de heels ;’ and they worked her almost 
to death, poor thing! on ‘der cotton fields in New Or- 
leans.” We pursued our inquiries no further. We did 
even ask, whether she had made her escape, by swimming 
the Atlantic from New Orleans to Liverpool; just as Mr. 
Dixon’s ‘lively boy’ swam the Missouri river. But if 
that question had been asked, and answered in the affirm- 
ative ; this would not have been more incredible than some 
other portions of her story. 
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Of all the green things in New America, Mr. Dixon 
was, perhaps, the greenest, when, with such infantile, un- 
suspecting gullibility, he swallowed the stories of runaway 
negroes and border ruffians. We cannot affirm that these 
stories are false. They come within the limits of possibil- 
ity. But, then, if we admit as true all that is barely pos- 
sible merely on the boasting vanity of a border ruffian, 
we shall, assuredly, have to open the gates of our gulli- 
bility far—far wider than the bounds of the actual uni- 
verse. Apparently a very easy feat for Mr. Dixon! 

Truth, it is said, is stranger than fiction. But this is no 
reason why we should believe a story merely because it is 
strange. Mr, Dixon’s story of the man, who assailed and 
overcame three others, all desperate villains and armed to 
the teeth, may possibly be true. But, then, it rests on no 
better authority than that of the hero himself. We have 
heard these border heroes tell of their wonderful achieve- 
ments. We heard one, indeed, solemnly declare that he 
had, one morning, killed seventeen men before break- 
fast. But instead of writing this down, and putting it in 
a book for the edification of mankind, we simply asked 
him—‘ how many of them he ate for his breakfast ?’ 

Dr. Dixon devotes several chapters of his book to the 
Indians. Chapter V. to ‘Prairie Indians;’ VI. to ‘The 
Red Man;’ VII. to ‘Indian Life;’ IX. to ‘Red Com- 
munities;’ and chapter X. to ‘The Indian Ques- 
tion.” Most interesting themes truly! We cannot see, 
indeed, why Mr. Dixon has rehashed the Indians in this 
way, and served them up under these several divisions ; 
but we have not permitted this apparent want of order to 
impair the pleasure of the repast. This has been the 
greater to us; because, having.lived among the Indians, 
we claim them as our kith and kin. 

The first reflection which forces itself upon our minds 
is, that Mr. Dixon must have got his information from 
books, not from actual observation. It is certain, that if 
he himself witnessed any amusing, or striking incidents, 
illustrative of Indian life or character, he has forgotten to 
put them in his book. Every word, indeed, of his five 
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chapters on the Indians, might have been written in Lon- 
don, with the aid of a few books only, and pen and ink. 
Mr. Dixon has been along in the neighbourhood of the 
Indians; but there is no evidence that he has actually 
been among them, or learned any thing about them from 
personal intercourse. He has evidently been with the 
Mormons; conversing freely and largely with their big 
men and beautiful women ; but his book gives no sign of 
any such thing in regard to the Indians. Why, indeed, 
should Mr. Dixon have been at the trouble to visit the In- 
dians, and see for himself? Had not all the knowledge he 
needed been already furnished to his hands, requiring only 
a little manipulation to give it a new face, and fit it for 
his New America? And besides, has not the brilliant, 
nay, the wonderful success of Mr, Stevens and Eothen, 
shown that it is quite unnecessary for a traveller to visit or 
‘to see the places and things he so freely and beautifully 
describes ;—the more freely and beautifully describes, 
perhaps, because he has never seen them? It is to be 
feared, indeed, that the success of such books, may intro- 
duce the fashion of making long journeys without stirring 
out of one’s library; and of describing foreign peoples, and 
customs, and habits, and institutions, which the book-worm 
of a traveller has never seen. Expressing, on one occa~ 
‘ gion, the great desire, if we only had the means, to visit 
certain places in foreign lands, a friend assured us, that 
nothing would be easier for us than ‘to raise the wind’ for 
such a purpose. ‘ Write a book of travels to those places,” 
said he, ‘and you may easily raise the means to enable 
you to see them with your own eyes.’ 

The temptation to introduce the Indians in his New 
America, though he had no special knowledge of his own, 
might well have seduced a more conscientious traveller than 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon. The force of this temptation ap- 
pears from his own words. ‘The story of Minnehaha, 
Laughing Water,’ says he, ‘has made known the fact, 
that there exists, among the sons of the lake and the 
prairie, a body of tradition available for art. The life of 
a red Indian—as he starts on his trail, as he hunts the 
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bison and the elk, as he courts his mistress with the scalp 
of an enemy slain in battle or by stealth, as he leaps in the 
war-dance, as he buries the hatchet and lays by the knife, 
as he harangues his fellows in council, as he defies the ma- 
lice of his captors, as he sits down under his hemlock and 
smokes the pipe of peace—is nothing less than a romance, 
His presence is a picture, and his conduct a poem.’ How, 
then, could Mr. Hepworth Dixon, with his passion for 
fine writing, possibly deny himself the exquisite charm 
of this ‘romance,’ this ‘ picture,’ this ‘poem’? Do they 
not help to fill up his book? Are they not gems in the 
bosom of his New America? Accordingly, a large portion 
of his chapter on ‘Indian Life,’ is a fine poem made out 
of the dream of a young Indian lover. This may not be, 
perhaps, exactly a part of Indian life ; it is certainly better 
than some of Mr. Dixon’s own dreams, both because it is 
prettier in itself, and because it is not so likely to be mis- 
taken for a reality. 

There is, in these chapters of the New America, much 
of what some people call ‘ fine writing,’ They sparkle 
with antithesis. The following may be taken as a specimen: 

‘One of the great feuds which divide Eastern America 
from Western America—the States lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi from the States and Territories lying west of the 
Big Drink—has its birth in the question, What line of 
policy should be followed by the Government in dealing 
with the red men? The Eastern cities are all for rose- 
water and baby-talk ; the Western cities are all for revol- 
vers and bowie-knives. Each section has its sentiment and 
its passion. In Boston, no one believes that a red Indian 
can do wrong; in Denver, no one believes that a red In- 
dian can do right. * Each party accuses the other of igno- 
rance and petulance ; Massachusetts looking on the red-skin 
solely in his romantic lights, as a representative of tribes 
and nations, dear to art and poetry, which are rapidly pass- 
ing into the land of dreams; Colorado looking upon him 
solely in his prosaic aspects of a thief, a beggar, an assas- 
sin, who may have stolen white women and scalped white 
men. In Massachusetts, in Rhode Island, in New Hamp- 
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shire, almost everybody has either made a sketch, com- 
posed a song, or read a romance, about the Indian ; while 
in Colorado, in New Mexico and California, almost every- 
body has had a kinsman butchered, or a kinswoman carried 
off by that romantic personage—a difference which may 
very well account for the radical opposition of ideas as to a 
true Indian policy regarding him in the East and in the 
West.’ 

Charity, it is said, begins at home. The charity of our 
modern philanthropists begins at the ends of the earth. 
What two things, indeed, are more unlike them than the 
old-fashioned charity of the Gospel, and the rose-water 
philanthropy of the present day. The one is a practical 
power, which, bearing away the poor victim who may have 
fallen in its path, and placing him in a comfortable home, 
dresses his wounds and administers to his wants. The 
other is a speculative luxury, which, overlooking all the 
objects of real misery within its reach, expends its sympa- 
thies on distant scenes of imaginary distress, or on sufferers 
whom it has no power to bless. The one, like the pure 
light from above, is an organising, life-giving, and beau- 
tifying force. The other, like the lurid heat from below, 
is an element of disruption, discord, and death. The one 
is, like God, strong in itself, and strong for good only. 
The other, weak in itself, is strong only when fired by the 
malignant passions, and is then mighty only for mischief. 
The charity of the Gospel grows on truth, the food of 
angels, and goes forth in deeds of goodness. The fash- 
ionable philanthropy of the day, feeds on romance, poetry, 
fiction, which last, says St. Augustine, is ‘the wine of 
devils,’ and with a demoniac fury ‘sets on fire the very 
course of nature.’ R 

‘In Massachusetts, in Rhode Island, in New Hamp- 
shire,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘almost everybody has either made 
a sketch, composed a song, or read a romance about the 
Indian.’ Hence, the Indian is the pet of his fancy, the 
hero of his imagination, the object of his romantic affec- 
tions, the idol which no profane hand must presume to 
touch. Accordingly, when he sees that romantic person- 
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age butchered by Colonel Shevington, or other officers of 
the United States, his wrath is kindled into an inextin- 
guishable flame of philanthropy. His New England 
brother deserves the fate he has inflicted on his idolized 
Red Man. But bring the case home to himself. Let the 
Indian cross his path, defeat his darling schemes, and 
will he live on terms of peace with the real savage! 
Will he patiently endure the constant secret dread of the 
scalping-knife? Will he submit with more than Christian 
fortitude and forbearance, to see his kinsmen butchered, 
and his children carried into slavery, by the real Red Man 
of the forest? He laughs the very thought to scorn. He 
would, indeed, be the first to instigate a worse raid than 
that of Colonel Shevington, or of any other New England 
brother in the far West. There is, in the whole history 
of the modern world, scarcely a page more disgraceful to 
its civilization, than the Indian wars of Massachusetts Bay. 
The Puritans were more savage than the Pequods. This 
does not appear, it is true, in the histories of Bancroft, and 
Hildreth, and Palfrey, but then it should be remembered, 
that these histories were written by the sons of the Puri- 
tans, not of the Pequods. If the wolf, indeed, should write 
his own history, would not the lamb be the most aggressive 
of animals, the most troublesome of quadrupeds? Or, if the 
wily fox should relate his own adventures, would not the 
goose be the most turbulent of birds? ‘The dark side of the 
terrible history of the Pilgrim Fathers yet remains to be 
written. 

Mr. Dixon sees through the rose-water philanthropy of 
the North in regard to the Indian. But he utterly fails to 
comprehend precisely the same thing in regard to the 
Negro. The reason is plain. His own eyes are blinded 
by the Negro-mania. This is, however, exactly like the 
Indian-mania, only it is on a far more gigantic scale, 
‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the’—Negro. The 
poor Negro in Philadelphia, in New York, in Boston,—an 
object of real charity,—is spurned from the presence of the 
philanthropist there, and left to die out in abject poverty 
and loathsome vice. Yet every one in Massachusetts, in 
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Rhode Island, in New Hampshire, has made a sketch, 
composed a poem, or read a romance about the Negro at 
the South. How many thousands, how many millions, 
have gone crazy over ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and its charm- 
ing heroes? It is perfectly evident, however, that the love 
of the Negro manifested in this once celebrated romance, 
owes more than half its force to the hatred of the white 
man. This marvellous fiction has, indeed, proved to be, 
not the wine, but the whiskey, of devils; causing them to 
breathe, as it does itself, vengeance against the Constitu- 
tion, and Laws, and all the ministers of justice appointed 
to uphold the Laws. Van Trompe, the man ‘ witha great 
and good heart,’ who, with his six sons, stands ready to 
shoot down, like dogs, all officers of the Union that, in the 
discharge of a sworn duty, may happen to cross his path, 
is the embodiment of the murderous philanthropy of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Mr. Bird is, on the other hand, a 
poor creature, with no back-bone to his philanthropy ; be- 
cause he mingles a little regard for the laws of his country, 
and for his oath as a United States’ Senator to support 
them, with his love for the Negro. John Brown is Van 
Trompe in real life, as Van Trompe is John Brown in 
romance. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is the mother of 
both monsters; the sorceress, in short, by whom the hideous 
philanthropy of the day was evoked from the Pit. It came 
in no questionable shape. Arson, murder, treason, servile 
insurrections, civil war, anarchy, rapine, lust, and hell 
followed in its train !—ghastly shapes, all !—whose wild 
dance of death was, however, relieved and enlivened by 
the jests, jeers, and jibes of attendant buffoons and mocking 
small fiends. Need we ask of such philanthropy, then, 
whether it bring ‘airs from heaven or blasts from hell’? 
But we do ask,—most anxiously looking for a sign,—what 
shall be its reign on earth and its ravages? How long 
shall it vex the nation, and wear out her mighty energies? 
How long—O how long !—ere it be bound again, and cast 
back into the Pit? 

Mr. Dixon has made one wonderful discovery for the 
benefit of his ‘ New America ;’ the discovery, namely, that 
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in the formation of the American Union, ‘ the confederacy 
of the Five Nations was the type adopted by the whites.’ 
They adopted that type, they copied that model, ‘ not only 
as regards the principle of their Union, ‘ut also in respect 
to its most original details.’ Alas, for all human great- 
ness and glory! Who would have imagined, but for the 
wonderful insight of Mr. William Hepworth Dixon, that 
the boasted wisdom of Washington, and Hamilton, and 
Madison, and other worthies of 1787, was, after all, bor- 
rowed from Spotted Dog, Black Hawk, and Roman Nose, 
or from other savage legislators equally sagacious as these 
Indian chiefs? Nor is this all. The very doctrine of 
‘State Rights’ itself, was ‘invented by the Iroquois,’ from 
whom it was ‘ borrowed by the colonists ;’ a set of politi- 
cal thieves, who have, without the least acknowledgment, 
stolen the thunder of the poor Iroquois, and other savage 
tribes. Nor is this the chief of their grand larcenies, 
For ‘ these Iroquois had,’ it seems, ‘ adopted the theory of 
extending their power and territory, not by adding to the 
limits of any existing nation of the confederacy, but by 
bodily introducing new tribes and nations into Union; a 
novel principle of political growth, which the white man also 
borrowed from them. Under these two principles, the Five 
Nations had grown into Eight Nations; and the Thirteen 
Colonies, following in their wake and doing their work, 
have expanded into Forty-six States and Territories,’ (p. 
56.) Thus, all the wisdom of this continent, especially of 
the Convention of 1787, was derived not from the history 
and philosophy of the past, not from the original reflec- 
tions of its great men, but from the untutored savages of 
its vast solitudes and wilds! We would advise Mr. Dixon 
to stop here; for, if he should live a thousand years, it is . 
not at all likely that he will ever make a more wonderful 
discovery. 

Now this Mr. Dixon has, we suppose, at least heard that 
there is such a thing as history. It is certain, that he can 
just go on, pouring out his oracular utterances, with as 
delightful a disregard of all the claims of history as any 
man that ever perpetrated a book. To say of the above 
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statement, that it is, in every particular, utterly untrue 
and false, would be far below the mark. It is a direct, 
outrageous, and flagrant violation of truth; setting at 
defiance the well-known facts of history, both ancient and 
modern ; and striving, apparently, to reach the very cli- 
max of nonsensical mendacity. If Mr. Dixon had only 
exercised a little consideration, or caution, or common 
sense, he must have seen that the confident statement in 
question could not possibly be true. But then he would 
have failed to produce a sensation by his marvellous dis- 
covery. 

We say nothing, at present, of the wild absurdity of the 
assertion, that the vast, complicated, and highly artificial 
system constructed by the legislators of 1787, was ‘ bor- 
rowed’ from the simple and natural association of the 
Five Nations. Such confederacies have existed in all ages. 
They are not only simple and natural, they are even in- 
structive in their origin. When the States of Greece were 
threatened from without, the instinct of self-preservation 
led them to form a confederacy, for their protection against 
acommonenemy. Precisely the same thing occurred in 
the Netherlands, in the Swiss Cantons, in the States com- 
posing the German Diet, and from precisely the same 
cause. Nay, in order to protect themselves against the 
power of Rome, the tribes of barbarians beyond the Rhine, 
united in a similar confederacy, and thereby set limits to 
the power of that proud mistress of the world.* Sucha 
confederacy is, in fact, a product of nature, not of art; and 
has, consequently, existed everywhere, among savages as 
well as among civilized men, as soon as the course of hu- 
man events has supplied the external conditions of its ex- 
istence. In ancient Greece, on the banks of the Rhine, 
amid the mountains of Switzerland, and beside the dykes 
of the Dutch Republic; this form of association has spon- 
taneously sprung up among states exposed to a common 
danger. But yet, in the profound opinion of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, it was first invented by the Indians, and then 





* Spirit of Laws, Book IX, Chap. I. 
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‘borrowed by the whites,’ of America! These ‘ whites,’ 
it is true, studied all the confederacies of the ancient and 
of the modern world, except the confederacy of the Five 
Nations, and referred to them all in the construction of 
their Union; and yet Mr. Dixon is quite sure that their 
lights were all borrowed from that loose association of sav- 
age tribes alone! He might just as well have supposed, 
indeed, and asserted, that Sir Isaac Newton derived the 
law of gravity from the Iroquois ; because when they threw 
stones, or shot arrows, their missiles invariably obeyed 
that law. Nay, he might just as well have asserted, that 
the whites borrowed the art of eating, or drinking, or fight- 
ing, from the Red Men of the forest. 

As to Mr. Dixon’s ‘ novel principle of political growth,’ 
it is at least as old as the first records of authentic history. 
If he will only look into Polybius, or into Mr. Freeman’s 
History of Federal Government, he will find that his very 
‘novel principle’ was just as well known in ancient Greece, 
as it was to the Iroquois. He will find, perhaps to his 
amazement, that confederacies not only existed in the an- 
cient world, but were actually enlarged, at times, by the 
admission of new states into them. * But it is- quite un- 
reasonable, we are aware, to expect that a man, with the 
lively and creative fancy of Mr. Dixon, should bend his 
mind to the serious study of history. The works of 
Polybius and Freeman would, we admit, be too great a 
burden for his mind, too grave a study for his ‘ light, fan- 
tastic’ powers. And besides, by loading down his imagi- 
nation with heavy inconvenient facts, they would impair that 
delightful freedom of assertion, which constitutes one of 
the principal charms of the ‘New America.’ But we do 
think that, in all conscience, he should at least acquire 
some littie superficial knowledge of the things about which 
he speaks so confidently, before he assumes the tone, and 
puts on the airs, of an oracle. Hence, if he cannot endure 
the drudgery of looking into grave works of history, he 
should at least dip into the pages of the Abbe Mabley, or 
of some other lively Frenchman, whose facts are suffi- 
ciently seasoned with fiction to render them palatable to 
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his taste. For it is absolutely disgraceful that any man pre- 
tending to be educated, (to say nothing of the ‘ Editor of 
the Athzneum’,) should speak of the enlargement of a 
coafederacy of States by the admission of new members, as 
‘a novel principle of political growth,’ invented by the Iro- 
quois, and borrowed from them by the legislators of 1787. 

But the most silly part of this ridiculous statement yet 
remains to be noticed. ‘The Iroquois,’ says Mr. Dixon, 
‘had invented the theory of State Rights, which the col- 
onists borrowed from them ; an indefinable and dangerous 
theory, implying a power of separate action, perhaps of 
withdrawal, from the Union; leading to a thousand quar- 
rels, and to a civil war, of which the end has not yet been 
reached.’ (P. 57.) Now, if the legislators of 1787 
borrowed ‘the theory of State-Rights’ from the Iroquois, 
or from any other source; then that theory formed a part 
and parcel of the supreme law of the land. Again, if 
this theory implies, as Mr. Dixon seems willing to admit, 
‘a power of withdrawal from the Union,’ then secession 
was a constitutional right. Why, then, has Mr. Dixon so 
condemned the South for the act of secession? Why has 
he so often treated it as treason and rebellion? From his 
own premises, he was bound to conclude, that secession 
was a constitutional right, and not treason or rebellion. 
But who looks for consistency in Mr. Dixon? His logic, 
in fact, sinks as far below contempt, as his rhetoric soars 
above history. Otherwise, he must have seen, from his own 
premises, that it was not the assertion, but the denial, of 
the right of secession, which led to ‘a civil war of which 
the end has not yet been reached.’ But if Mr. Dixon 
excels other men in any one power, it isin the power of see- 
ing things just exactly as he pleases, regardless of all the 
laws of logic, as well as of all the principles of a rational 
inquiry after truth. 

He even tells us, that ‘ the Iroquois invented the theory 
of State-Rights.’ What! is the doctrine of State-Rights 
a new thing under the sun? Have not all States, in all 
ages, claimed to have rights? Whether in a confederacy, 
or out of aconfederacy, has not every State that ever existed 
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insisted on the enjoyment of its rights? Is not the doc- 
trine of State-Rights, indeed, as old as the hills, and has 
it not, in all ages, given rise to wars, both civil and foreign ? 
Most assuredly it has. All the states of the Grecian con- 
federacies imagined that they had rights; and this dan- 
gerous theory produced war among them, as well as among 
the Swiss Cantons, and the States of the Germanic Confed- 
eration. Yet, in profound ignorance of all this, and just 
as if history was an absolute and universal blank to his 
mind, Mr. Dixon tells us, that the doctrine of State-Rights 
was invented by the Iroquois ! 

But the idea of State-Rights, which is as old as history, 
cannot be put down and extinguished, by calling it ‘an 
indefinable and dangerous theory.” The theory of indi- 
vidual rights’ has, indeed, been quite as indefinable and 
dangerous as the theory of State-Rights. But who, for 
that reason, shall be allowed to deny the rights of the indi- 
vidual man, and extinguish them beneath the heavy pres- 
sure of an absolutedespotism? Noone. If Chief Justice 
Taney happens to drop the unguarded expression, that ‘a 
negro has no rights which the white man is bound to re- 
spect ;* this phrase, torn from its connection and its 
sense, is held up, by radical writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as conclusive proof of the despicable character 
of the whole Southern people. Yet the very men, who 
are so inexpressibly shocked to hear it said, ‘a negro has 
no rights,’ have not hesitated to say, ‘the States have no 
rights.’ Often have they asserted in New England, and 
echoed in old England, the detestable sentiment, that 
‘the States have norights.’ Is ‘a negro,’ then, of somuch 
greater value than a State? Mr. Hepworth Dixon, sighs 
over ‘the sadly memorable phrase of Chief Justice Taney ;’ 
and yet he repudiates the rights of the States, as ‘ an inde- 
finable and dangerous theory’! The truth is, both the 
negroes and the States have rights; and he is the detesta- 
ble tyrant who denies the rights of either. Yet those who 
have most solemnly, deliberately, and persistently asserted, 
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that ‘ the States have no rights,’ are the very men who have 
filled the world with their clamours about the isolated 
phrase, ‘a negro has no rights.’ In the disordered imag- 
ination of these incoherent thinkers, not to say madmen, 
the rights of a negro are everything, and the rights of a 
State nothing. We scarcely know, indeed, which is the 
more wonderful, the fiery zeal with which they preach 
against the imaginary despotism of other people, or the 
fearful energy with which they practice real despotism 
themselves: with which they preach freedom for the 
blacks, and practice tyranny toward the whites. It is, in 
fact, their creed, that one negro has infinite rights, and 
a whole State of Anglo-Saxons has no rights at all,— 
all having been swallowed up, and lost long ago, in its 
great-grandmother—the Union! The Union, which they 
abhorred and denounced as ‘a league with hell,’ not be- 
cause it had opened its ponderous jaws and gulped down 
the rights of eight millions of Anglo-Saxons,—that was 
its most beautiful operation,—but because it had not suffi- 
ciently recognised the rights of four millions of blacks ! 
Wonderful art thou, O Prejudice! and mighty to mislead 
the world! ‘Every woman in England and America,’ says 
the [London] Post, ‘ will read Mr. Dixon’s book ;’ and, no 
doubt, it will have a hundred readers where it would have 
had one, if it had only contained the sober truth instead of 
its intoxicating draughts of the quintessence of lies. 

But we have not, as yet, reached the great charm of Mr. 
Dixon’s ‘New America.’ ‘The Mormons,’ says the Lon- 
don Iteview, ‘are the centre of attraction.’ They were, 
it is evident, the great centre of attraction, which drew 
Mr. Dixon across the Atlantic, through the plains and 
mountains of the Far West, and held him delighted in 
‘the City of the Saints.’ This city, with its inhabitants, 
and, above all, its great high priest, Brigham Young, Mr. 
Dixon paints with the love of an artist. Not that he thinks 
the Mormon religion true, any more than the Mahommedan 
religion, or the Christian religion, or any other of the 
thousand and one religions under the sun. He merely 
thinks it a very respectable, decent sort of humbug among 
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humbugs, at which neither Turks, nor Jews, nor Christ- 
ians, have any right to cast the firststone. He deprecates, 
especially, the unhallowed use of laughter, or comic hu- 
mour, in regard to the Mormon religion. ‘ Nothing,’ 
says he, ‘is more easy than to laugh at their votaries. 
They are low people; scum of the earth; dregs of great 
cities; mire-of the road side; ooze of the river bank and 
the ditch. Their prophet was Joe Smith ; and that story 
of his about the gold plates, about the Urim and Thum- 
mim, about the Egyptian mummy, about the Spalding 
manuscript novel, about_the sword of Laban and the an- 
gelic visitors, about the Mormon bank, the paper money, 
and the spiritual wife—may be so told by a man of comic 
vein as to excite shouts of laughter in a Gentile room.’ 
True, for the experiment has been tried, and Joe Smith 
himself has joined in the profane shouts of Gentile laughter. 
Why, then, should we look grave, and write, and speak, 
most reverently of this infinite lie, with all its tricks, and 
shams, and mendacious mummeries? We happen to 
know, in fact, that Joe Smith himself, laughed in his 
sleeve, and sometimes, also, in the sleeve of Gentile 
friends, at his own holy religion. Why, then, should we 
not imitate the prophet, and shake our sides with laughter ? 
Is not laughter good for the soul—infinitely better for the 
soul, indeed, than is the Mormon lie? ‘ Laughter,’ says 
the poet, ‘from reason flows, to brutes denied.’ Would, 
then, that the world, the whole rational world, would shake 
its sides with merriment at all the grotesque monstrosities 
of Mormondom. ‘ It is easy to laugh,’ says, Mr. Dixon, 
‘at Joe Smith and his church.’ ‘Nothing is easier.’ 
Then—-so much the better—we will laugh; especially 
since it is so very difficult to keep from laughing, either at 
Joe Smith, or his church, or, at his English apologist. 
What! laugh at these missionaries of a new gospel, ac- 
tually laugh! Only see what they have done. ‘In half 
the span of our life they have risen from nothing into a vast 
and vital church.’ Now, is not this too bad, to call this 
monstrous fungous growth of corruption a ‘ vital church ’? 
Numbering already, if we may believe Mr. Dixon and his 
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Mormon authorities, ‘ not less than two hundred thousand 
followers of the gospel preached by Joseph Smith.’ How 
wonderful! ‘ All these converts have been gathered into 
this Temple in thirty years.” Nor is this the half. For 
‘Islam, preaching the Unity of God with fire and sword, 
swept onward with a slower march than these American 
Saints ; for in little more than thirty years they have 
won a nation from the Christian church; they have occu- 
pied a territory larger than Spain; they have built a capi- 
tal in the desert, which is already more populous than 
Valladolid; they have drilled an army which I have reason 
to believe is more than twenty thousand strong; they 
have raised a priesthood, containing in its ranks many 
hundreds of working prophets, presidents, bishops, coun- 
cillors, and elders, [each with his own harem]; they have 
established a law, a theology, a social science of its own, 
profoundly hostile to all creeds and colleges.’ How won- 
derful again! But all ages have, in fact, witnessed the 
rise of similar abominations, which, with their puny apo- 
logists, have long since passed into everlasting oblivion ; 
leaving behind only a sad memento of the astounding 
wickedness and folly of which the human mind is capable. 

Mr. Dixon need not distress himself. The Mormon re- 
ligion is not at all likely to overrun the world, or to sup- 
plant Christianity. Like every other plant, which the 
‘Heavenly Father’ has not planted, it shall be plucked 
up. Neither the devil’s work, nor its apologists, can live 
always. It has, says Mr. Dixon, grown by persecution ; 
and persecution will cause it to spread still farther, as it 
caused the Christian religion to overrun the world. If 
‘an army of a hundred thousand troops,’ says he, were 
sent ‘to the Rocky Mountains’ to put down this new re- 
ligion, it would ‘make all the western country Mormon.’ 
But if one hundred thousand men would make the whole 
western country Mormon, how many would it take to 
Mormonize the whole of the New America? Perhaps Mr. 
Dixon can figure it out. 

‘They established a new theology.’ How, and what 
sort of theology? ‘Joseph,’ says Mr. Dixon, with singu- 
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lar inconsistency, ‘taught his disciples a doctrine by no 
means new ; that in every religion there isa germ of good, 
and perhaps a germ of evil; and he proposed by divine as- 
sistance, (and the aid of Rigdon, Young, and Pratt,) to ex- 
tract the grain of good out of every creed, and add it to the 
church which he was finding for his people.’ Now herein is 
a very strange thing. If God, as Joseph allezed, always 
stood at his elbow, telling him all he wished to know, all 
that was true, and right, and proper, how did it happen 
that he needed the aid of Rigdon, Young, and Pratt? Was 
not the knowledge and wisdom of God sufficient for him? 
Again, if God himself revealed the truth to his mind, why 
need he go about, like poor uninspired mortals, picking 
the grain of good out of human creeds? But so, we are 
told, he formed his ‘ new theology,’ which, after all, was 
nothing new ; unless a motley mixture of old ingredients, or 
a chaos, may be called a new creation. Look, then, at 
this motley mixture, proudly stvled ‘a new theology.’ 
‘God is a person, with the form and flesh of man;’ tke 
grossest form of anthropomorphism ; the theology of sav- 
ages, and children, and idiots in all ages of the world. 
‘Man is a part of the substance of God ;’ a shred and patch 
of pantheism in its coarsest form. ‘ Man was not created 
by God ;’ a rag of atheism. ‘Man existed from eternity ;’ 
but God is the product of time. In the last sermon Joe 
Smith ever preached, he showed his disciples how God had 
become what he is, and also how they might become gods; 
a plagiarism from the devil’s sermon to our first parents in 
Paradise. Now it does seem to us, that, in ransacking all . 
all creeds and systems, he might have found something 
better in the Bible, than this devil’s sermon, even if he 
had not been blessed with the aid of God, and Rigdon, and 
Young, and Pratt. He aimed to extract the good out of all 
creeds ; and yet, by a sort of infallible instinct, he appro- 
priated the evil in them. Hideous caricature of the cock 
in the fable, which, intending to make a wise choice, pre- 
ferred the barley corn to the gem! All that was low, 
mean, sensual, and degrading, was — to the taste 
of the prophet ; and, accordingly, it wa®incorporated into 
16 
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the ‘ new theology ’ for the ‘New Jerusalem.’ When Mr. 
Dixon boasted that the Mormons had ‘established a new 
thelogy,’ he must have forgotten that this new theology 
sprang from the intellect of Joe Smith; which, as he says 
himself, ‘ was below contempt.’ His ‘new law,’ and his 
‘new social science,’ are, like his theology and his intel- 
lect, utterly ‘ below contempt.’ 

‘The New American church,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘puts mar- 
riage into the very front rank of man’s duties on earth.’ 
It is ‘the most sacred of man’s obligations ;’ and the more 
wives he marries, the more he is a saint. ‘Not to be a 
polygamist is not to be a good Mormon.’ If he has only 
one wife, he is, indeed, a very poor sort of saint ; and must 
expect to occupy a low place in heaven. A higher place, 
however, we presume, than St. Paul, who had no wife at 
all. But the saint, who has many wives, will be seated on 
a throne in heaven, and reign over an empire of meaner 
saints—of saints who have not plunged so deeply into the 
holy delights of promiscuous matrimony. Wives are, in 
fact, rounds in the ladder of earthly honor and preferment, 
as well as in that of the heavenly exaltation. ‘I shall 
certainly marry again soon,’ said an ambitious Mormon to 
Mr. Dixon, ‘I mean to rise in this church ; and you have 
seen enough to know that no man has a chance in our 
society unless he hasa big household. To have any weight 
‘here, you must be known as tre husband of three women 
at least.” Brigham Young, wl:o has got to the top of the 
ladder, has no less than twelve regular wives, to say no- 
thing of his wives by brevet, and, if neither his arithmetic 
nor his memory was at fau!t, no less than ‘ forty-eight 
living children.’ How many dead ones, no man knows. 
Perhaps many, both living and dead, have escaped his 
recollection. It is his ‘highest duty,’ his ‘most sacred 
obligation,’ to get wives and children, not to keep an ac- 
count of them. 

But even this part of the ‘new theology,’ or ‘social 
science,’ is not entirely new. Mr. Dixon is mistaken—the 
Mormons were ngfthe first to raise marriage to the rank 

f a duty or virtue. Lawrence Sterne preceded them. 
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We find the same doctrine in his ‘Sentimental Journey,’ 
which Mr. Dixon finds in the saintly journey of the in- 
habitants of the New Jerusalem. ‘The four cardinal 
virtues,’ says that waggish parson, ‘are: to build a house, 
to plant a tree, to marry a wife, and to get children.’ 
How greatly have the Mormons multiplied all these cardi- 
nal virtues! They build many houses ; they plant many 
trees; they marry many wives; and they beget many 
children. The first duty ever prescribed to man; the 
duty, namely, to ‘increase and multiply,’ they take to be 
their special forte. ‘Immortal spirits,’ say they, ‘are 
waiting to be born,’ and we must provide ‘ tabernacles of 
the flesh’ for them to dwell in. This is our ‘ highest 
duty,’ our ‘ most sacred obligation.’ The City of Salt Lake 
is, then, the greatest of all the manu‘actories ever estab- 
lished by the inventive sons of New England; a grand 
manufactory, not of wooden nutmegs, nor of wooden clocks, 
but of Mormon saints. 

More than a hundred volumes have been written about 
the Mormons, pro and con, by persons having far better 
means of knowledge than Mr. Dixon; and yet, instead of 
sifting and weighing the testimony of these witnesses, he 
just sets it all aside, and gives only that which he has re- 
ceived from their own lips. Now, would not Brigham 
Young, in sitting for his portrait to Mr. Dixon, the well- 
known traveller and book-maker, be sure to put on his very 
best face, if not an out-and-out mask? If, for example, 
Brigham Young had a ‘ band of Danites’ commissioned to 
commit midnight plunder, highway robbery, and a little 
murder if necessary, with the laudable design to secure, 
as far as possible, the earth, which is ‘the inheritance of 
the Saints of the Lord,’ to its rightful owners ; would he 
entrust the secret to Mr. William Hepworth Dixon? Mr. 
Burton does not believe in the existence of any such band; 
for the reason that it would be quite unnecessary in the 
city of the saints, in which every one is ready and willing 
to obey the voice of Brigham as the voice of God, however 
dark the deed it may enjoin him to commit. But the réa- 
son is not good. For, however willing the spirit in all 
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cases, the flesh may be weak in some ; and Brigham is not 
such a fool as to give strong meat to babes. It is not every 
saint, indeed, who has the nerve to discharge the duties 
usually ascribed to the ‘ band of Danites,’ or who is fit to 
be trusted with the secret. It is, on the contrary, only the 
robust in the faith, the scarred veterans in the service, that 
could be safely honoured with the high position of ‘ Dan- 
ites.’ Brigham did, on one occasion at least, appear to 
Mr. Dixon to squint toward his Danite band as if it were 
a terrible reality. Speaking of the United States officers 
and soldiers, he said: ‘They cause us trouble; they in- 
trude into our affairs, and even into our families; and 
when they are guilty, we make them bite the dust.’ Yet 
this chief of saints, is, as we learn from Mr. Dixon, (p. 
209,) the very man, who carried off a ‘ married lady’ from 
her ‘ husband’s house’ in New York, and now lives with 
her as one of his wives inthe New Jerusalem. ‘ Wemake 
them bite the dust!’ ‘I thought,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘ of 
all that I had ever heard about Porter Rockwell and his 
Danite band.’ He thought! but what did he do, or say 
to this adulterous and murderous chief of saints? He 
‘ only smiled and waited for the President to go on.’ (p. 148). 
The President it seems was outof breath. The President, 
of course, told Mr. Dixon nothing about the Danite band ; 
and, consequently, the above allusion, accompanied with a 
smnile, is all that we hear from him on the subject. 

Mr. Dixon appears perfectly unconscious of the discrep- 
ancies, and shams, and lies, which, through the medium 
of his book, he permits the Mormons to lay before the 
world. Vast multitudes will, no doubt, swallow the shams 
and lies of his exciting romance of the Mormons, with as 
little consciousness of its true character as Mr. Dixon him- 
self. But some of its discrepancies are really so great, 
they remind one of the traveller, who saw a forest in which 
the trees were nowhere more than three feet apart, and 
who, forgetting this wonderful part of the story, finally 
saw elks running about in the forest with antlers measur- 
ing twenty feet from point to point. On being asked, how 
the elks, with their immense antlers, could run about in 
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such a forest, he coolly replied, ‘ that is the business of the 
elks, not mine.’ If Mr. Dixon were asked to explain the 
discrepancies of his story of the Mormons, he would proba- 
bly reply, that is the business of the Mormons, not mine. 
He has certainly made it no part of his business. It seems 
to have been his business, as an artist, merely to reproduce 
and give a fine sensational effect, to all the exciting items 
of the story as they fell from the lips of the saints. But 
as for showing, or attempting to show, how such things 
could possibly hang together in the same story, that was 
no business of his. He just requires the reader to swallow 
forest, elks, antlers and all. Be it our business, then, to 
expose some of the hugest of his discrepancies, shams, and 
lies. 

According to one part of Mr. Dixon’s book, Brigham 
has the most profound veneration for the Bible, on which 
he pronounces a great eulogy, (p. 154). King James’ 
Bible is ‘his Bible ; and he knows of none other.’ Yet, 
in another place, Mr. Dixon tells us, that Brigham had re- 
ceived, as the will of God, a revelation made to Joe Smith. 
The chief of Saints was exceedingly averse to polygamy, 
till he received the revelation from Joseph ; and even then 
‘he shed many bitter tears over the Sacred writing,’ 
(p. 154). The struggle was desperate. And it was ‘only 
on being convinced by Joseph that the command to marry 
more wives was a true revelation, that he submitted his 
prejudices and his passions to the will of God God di- 
rected men, through Joseph, to take more wives. This 
is what we most firmly believe. As he spoke, he appealed 
to the apostles who were sitting around us, every one of 
whom bowed and acquiesced in these words,’ (p. 154.) 
How very solemn, and how very affecting! It was only 
through trials, and difficulties, and self-denial, that he 
rose to the sublime virtues of polygamy. But for that 
revelation, he should, indeed, ‘have lived his religious life, 
but not so perfectly as now,’ (p. 154). He ‘shed many 
bitter tears;’ but, on being convinced, he meekly sub- 
mitted his pious soul to the will of God. All this is, no 
doubt, exceedingly heroic and sublime. But what has the 
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revelation to Joe Smith to do with the English Bible? 
Is that revelation, is that spawn of ignorance and corrup- 
tion, a part of King James’ Bible? Would Brigham 
Young, or Mr. Dixon, have us to believe, that ‘the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, is the creed’ of these Saints; who, 
through their seer, receive fresh revelations every day from 
Heaven? 

Brigham Young is his own Bible, and also the Bible of 
his disciples. God is always speaking to him, and through 
him to the Saints, directing them in all their affairs, 
whether small or great. The ‘ building of a house,’ the 
‘ planting of a tree,’ and the ‘ sealing of a wife,’ are all 
determined by a revelation from God, (p. 195). When 
Brigham speaks as a prophet, ‘ his followers take his voice 
for that of God. Their eyes dilate, their faces brighten at 
his word; new hope, fresh courage, shoot into their 
hearts, (p. 197). Yet directly in the face of all this, we 
are assured, on good Mormon authority, that these poor 
deluded fanatics only believe what may be found in the 
Bible! ‘ When afriend of mine,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘ went 
into a Salt Lake City book-store, and asked for the Mormon 
book of faith, the man behind the counter handed him an 
English Bible. ‘* We have no better book,’’ he said, ‘all 
that we believe you will find in those pages.’’ This is what 
_they always say.’ Yes, and when they always say this, 
they always utter a lie; which Mr. Dixon need have taken 
no pains to record, unless his object had been to illustrate 
the mendacious impudence of the Saints, or his own gulli- 
bility. Jt was scarcely worthy of the contempt of so fine 
a writer as Mr. Dixon. We could as easily swallow a 
forest, with all its trees, and elks, and their wide-branch- 
ing antlers, as such monstrous absurdities. 

But some of the Mormon statements, which Mr. Dixon 
records with so much care, are as impious as they are ab- 
surd. According to Young, for example, God caters to 
the lusts of the Saints. ‘ Young and Pratt,’ says Mr. 
Dixon. (p. 207), ‘ declare that the carnal appetites have no 
immediate share in their own selection of brides ; that this 
business of selection is the work of Heaven.’ Heaven itself 
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picks out the brides for these polygamous and incestuous 
Saints! God himself chooses for them! One Saint has 
three wives, who stand to each other in the relation of 
daughter, mother and grand-mother; and the High and 
Holy One directed each of the marriages! Another Saint 
marries his own sister; and it is the work of God! But 
this divine work isall carried on through Brigham Young, 
the chief of Saints, who finds in it a source of great power 
and profit. 

‘ Young told me, with a laughing eye,’ says Mr. Dixon. 
(p. 208), ‘that they would put their wives in evidence of 
what they say; many of these ladies being old, plain, un- 
educated, ill-mannered ; though others, as my eyes inform 
me, are young, fresh, delicate, and charming. But, who 
can doubt that Young, with his keen sense of power, and 
his mastery of all the springs of action, is well aware of 
the political uses to be made of this great appeal of beauty 
to the carnal man? If taking a fresh wife once a year be 
an act of obedience, it serves the Saints very much like a 
pleasure. Yet, who shall say they are insincere? Young 
told me that in the early days of their strange institution, he 
was much opposed to plural households, and I am confident 
that he speaks the truth.’ Why? ‘Among the Mormon 
presidents and apostles,’ says he, ‘we have not seen one 
face on which liar and hypocrite were written.” Hence he 
is confident that Brigham Young, the chief of Saints, speaks 
the truth. He is always confident, in fact, that his friend 
Brigham is sincere ‘in what he says, and in what he does.’ 
(p. 208), for he is ‘an honest man,’ at least within the 
sphere of his his knowledge and customs! ‘ Their faith is 
not our faith—their practice is not our practice. What 
then? Among the Hindoos many sects indulge in rites!’ 
Pshaw, man! Hast thou no faith? Art thou a Hindoo, 
or a Mormon, or a nothing? Certain it is, if thou hast 
not faith enough to believe any thing, thou hast at least, 
as the natural consequence and penalty, gullibility enough 
to swallow all things ! 

The chief of Saints is not much addicted to reasoning. 
But what a fine argument is this he has constructed! No 
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man would be such a fool as to choose such ugly women 
for wives as some of his; and, therefore, they must have 
been selected by the Divine Wisdom! Is it, then, a 
miracle of grace, that a Saint should have a ugly wife ? 
We have known such a wonder to happen out of Utah ; 
and that, too, to a poor Gentile who could have only one 
wife. Why, then, should it not happen in Utah, to a 
Saint with a score or two of wives? Happen we mean, 
without the divine interposition to make the selection? 
Especially since, in Utah, wives are frequently little, if 
any, better than slaves. Young, for example, besides his 
twelve wives, has wives ‘ whom he has scarcely ever seen,’ 
(p. 204), and whom he never sees. What difference, then, 
whether they are ugly or pretty? Ifugly, he could surely 
bear the misfortune, without the sustaining grace of 
Heaven; especially since he has so many pretty ones—so 
many ‘young, fresh, delicate, charming’ creatures. 
‘The very best women appear to be little more than do- 
mestic drudges. (p. 240). These lordly Saints, in fact, 
these masters of white slaves, have u wife for every pur- 


ose under the sun. You will find one in the ‘ nursery,’ 
b] 
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one in ‘the kitchen,’ one in ‘the laundry,’ one in ‘ the 
fruit-shed,’ and so on. (p. 235). Is it any wonder, then, 
is it a miracle of grace, that a Saint should adopt a slave 
occasionally, without special reference to her beauty ? 

The truth is, if Mr. Dixon had not been the most amia- 
ble, or the meanest of men, he would have regarded 
Young’s discourse on the divine selection of his wives as an 
outrage to his moral sense, and his argument as an insult 
to his understanding. It certainly would have been a gross 
insult to the understanding of any other man. But Mr. 
Dixon, we presume, ‘only smiled, and waited for the Presi- 
dent to go on.’ 

The Mormons have turned and twisted poor M.. Dixon 
in many ways. Especially have they got him ito the 
crooked, ugly habit of putting the cart before the horse. 
Thus, in stating the ‘ High Politics’ of the Mormons he 
says: ‘ The service of God is the enjoyment of life.’ He 
should have said: ‘ The enjoyment of life is the service of 
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God.’ The first may be their ‘High Politics;’ the last 
is certainly their low practice. In commenting upon this 
maxim, Mr. Dixon quotes the following words of Young; 
‘The earth is a paradise made for enjoyment.’ (p. 198.) 
Not a state of trial and probation, in which, by self-denial 
and moral discipline, the soul is prepared for a better world, 
but ‘a Paradise made for enjoyment’ merely. ‘If it were 
possible,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘ to think that Young and Pratt 
had ever read the Hindoo sages, we should imagine that 
they had borrowed this part of their system from the dis- 
ciples of Vallabracha, the prophet of pleasure, the ex- 
pounder of delight.’ (p. 198.) Why go so far? May not 
.any sensualist, just as well as a sage, teach the same de- 
testable doctrine ? 

Again, the Mormons are praised as an exceedingly prac- 
tical sort of people; the ‘energy which other sects expound 
in polemics, they put into works.’ ‘ What they believe, 
they practise,’ is one of the many respects in which they 
excel other professors of religion. It would have been a 
much better expression of the exact truth to say, ‘ What 
they practise they believe.’ Joe Smith himself practised 
polygamy at Nauvoo, in secret, before it became a part of 
the Mormon creed. ‘ Prophets, bishops, elders, all the 
great leaders of the faith, assert that for months before his 
death at Carthage, the founder of Mormonism had indulged 
himself, though in secret, with a household of many 
wives.’ (p. 221.) Thus, the practice preceded the belief. 
’Tis difficult for a Christian to live up to his faith; ’tis 
easy for a Mormon to live downto his. The one originates 
in Heaven, and isas pure as its source ; the other originates 
in the blood of the saints, and smacks of its carnal origin. 
indeed, ‘ these Mormons,’ says Mr. Dixon, ‘ profess to have 
so much religion in their blood and bones, that they can 
easily dispense, on occasion, with religious forms.’(p. 149.) 
They should, indeed, considering the nature of their 
‘highest duty,’ their most ‘sacred obligation,’ have a 
great deal of ‘religion in their blood.’ If their religion 
were any where else than in their blood, it might, per- _ 
haps, disqualify them for their most arduous religious 
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duty, or obedience to the high and holy revelation of Au- 
gust 19, 1852. 

The Mormons, says Mr. Dixon, ‘ have established a new 
theology.’ This‘ new theology,’ as it is impiously called, 
has established them ; established them, not in the fear of 
God and the love of man, but in the lusts of the flesh. 
This may easily be shown from Mr. Dixon’s own book. 
The ‘license for making love to many women,’ says he, 
‘for sealing them as wives, for getting them into secluded 
harems, has acted in the past, and is acting in the present, 
asa powerful and seductive bribe.’ (p. 207.) Of course. 
‘The Prophet seems to have noted from the first, that in 
this passionate and robust society, full of young life and 
young ideas, his power of giving women to his elders and 
apostles would be of higher moment to him, as a govern- 
ing force, than even his power of blessing the earth and 
unlocking the gates of heaven. Such an authority has 
made him master of every house in Utah. No Pope,.no 
Caliph, no Gosain, ever exercised this power of gratifying 
every heart that lusteth after beauty ; but when it came into 
Young’s hands, through the march of ideas and events, he 
held it in his grip, as a faculty inseparable from his 
person and his rank.’ (p. 219.) Came into his hands 
through the march of ideas and events! Came into his 
hands, in spite of his ‘ many bitter tears, and pious abhor- 
rence of polygamy! Forced into his unwilling hands, in 
short, by a revelation from Heaven; enjoining and com- 
manding the high and holy duty of polygamy! Mr. Dixon 
may believe, he certainly professes to believe, that Brigham 
Young was ‘sincere’ and ‘ honest’ in all this; but to our 
minds, a more transparent sham, a more impudent false- 
hood, was never played off on the gullibility of dupes or 
fools. 

It is easy to see, indeed, why men of a certain class 
should flock to Utah. ‘That this gospel of indulgence,’ 
says Mr. Dixon, ‘is found to be most alluring in Gentile 
lands, their missionaries certainly would not deny 
The Welsh peasant, the London tailor, the Lancashire 
weaver, is found to pore with a rapt eye and a burning 
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pulse over the pictures painted by missionaries of that 
Paradise near Salt Lake,’ (p. 209.) Ay, but that paradise 
for sensual men, ani fools, and devils, is a very hell for 
the poor women. How, then, shall it be supplied with 
these wretched victims? This is the great question, for 
the ‘High Politics’ of Utah; the great difficulty to be 
overcome. The great want is female Saints. If they 
could only manufacture these, and these alone, at Utah, 
they might get just as many male saints as they pleased 
from abroad; and the New Jerusalem would arise and 
shine forth in still greater glory. But this cannot be done. 
Hence, the missionaries who go forth from Utah, are in- 
structed to be, especially, fishers of women. ‘It is one of 
the pleasantries of Utah,’ we are told, ‘ that Kimball never 
lets a missionary go forth on a journey without giving him 
injunctions to bring back young lambs’ (p. 209.) Ay, 
only give old Kimball, and his cursed crew of fishermen, 
‘ young lambs’ enough to bait their hooks with, and they 
will catch the greedy wolves. Nay, the greedy wolves will 
then catch themselves, and, from the harems of their Para- 
dise, join old Kimball in his holy howl for more ‘ young 
lambs.’ But in sober, saddest truth, is not this a grim 
joke, a most ghastly merriment, a horrible ‘ pleasantry ’ 
beyond all parallel, which Mr. Dixon has so pleasantly 
repeated? Doth not thy cheek, O Gentile! burn for very 
shame, and thy blood boil with indignation? Restrain 
thy wrath. Be gentle. Look at good, amiable, patient, 
saint-like Mr. Dixon—he ‘ only smiles and waits’ for old 
Kimball to go on! 

We now take leave of Mr. Dixon’s book. We have, in- 
deed, dwelt so long on the Mormons, its ‘ great centre of 
attraction,’ that we have no space to devote to other portions 
of the work; and yet, in this portion, there still remain 
many, very many superficialities, shams, and self-contra- 
dictions, as palpable as any we have noticed. The whole 
book is, in fact, brim-full of these things. It would take 
a volume twice as large as Mr. Dixon’s to expose the half 
of them. If we had gone behind the book itself, and ad- 
duced the evidence in our possession of the character of the 
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reigns of Joe Smith and Brigham Young; it would have 
filled the mind of every just reader with a horror, which 
no words could possibly express. But this was beyond the 
purpose of the present article, as it were certainly far too 
much for its limits. 

One word respecting the South, and our leave of Mr. 
Dixon is complete. ‘In these sunny Southern houses,’ says 
he, ‘with their long verandas, their pleasant lawns, no man 
was busy, no women was in haste. Every man had time 
for wit, for compliment, for small talk. The day went by 
in gossip. No man ever thought of working, for to work 
was the slave’s office ‘Work!’ said a stout young 
fellow in Tennessee to a man from whom he was ask- 
ing alms, ‘thank God, I have never done a stroke of work 
since I was born; Iam not going to change; you may 
hang me if you like, but you shall never make’ me work. 
In these sad words spoke the spirit of the South. (p. 463.) 
What a poor, mean, proud, lounging, lazy set of misera- 
ble beggars! We are glad, however, that the man who 
could admire ‘the ladies and gentlemen’ of Utah, has 
spared the South the pollution of his praise. 

‘In one of those passionate storms,’ continues Mr. Dixon, 
‘which sometimes swept across these languid cities, the 
evils of this borrowed life being clear, it was proposed to 
found a great University in the South, and to invite, by 
liberal chairs, the most eminent men of literature and sci- 
ence from Europe, and also from the North.’ It was found, 
however, that as teaching is work, ‘ A teacher could not 
hope to hold any social standing at the South, and there- 
upon the proposal to invite the best men to come over from 
Oxford and Berlin, as well as from Boston and New Haven, 
tumbled to the ground.’ (p. 464.) The men who were in- 
vited, in fact, declined the positions offered to them; in 
which they were certainly very wise. For who would quit 
a professorship at Oxford, or Berlin, to fill a chair ina 
grand University, which existed in thought only? In 
whose thought? Was it Mr. Dixon’s thought alone? He 
has certainly not told us, when, nor where, nor by whom, 
this grand University was conceived inastorm. He mere- 
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ly assures us, that at some time—perhaps near the equinox 
—some body entertained the thought of founding a Univer- 
sity at some place in the South ; but that the whole grand 
scheme, raised by a sudden storm, fell to the ground ; be- 
cause no working man could be respected at the South 
Mr. Dixon evidently does not know, that there are Col- 
leges and a University in almost every Southern State. 
Look, for example, at the noble Universities of. South 
Carolina, of North Carolina, of. Georgia, of Alabama, of 
Mississippi, and of other Southern States. Yet, in pro- 
found ignorance of all these, Mr. Dixon just goes on in- 
venting against the South, as he had done in favor of the 
Mormons! He has not ever heard of the University of 
Virginia, which, before the war, had nearly 700 students ; 
and, since the war, has already five hundred. We fear- 
lessly assert, that in this University, the standard is higher, 
the education more thorough, and the work done by both 
teachers and students is far greater, than in Princeton, or 
Yale, or Harvard, or in any other Northern College or 


University. If, after graduating in the seven principal 
schools of this noble Institution, and taking his degree of 
A. M., any man should write such a book as Mr. Dixon’s 
‘New America ;’ we should blush for the degeneracy of 
his Alma Mater, and feel sure that its glory had departed. 





Art XI—BOOK NOTICES. 


1.—Sr.Etmo. ANovel. By Augusta J. Evans. Carleton, NewYork. 1867. 
For sale by H. Taylor & Co., Baltimore. 

In the conscientious discharge of our duty as reviewers, we 
have read this novel from beginning to end, and as atten- 
tively as human frailty would allow. Following the author's 
advice, we have also taken great pains ‘to inform ourselves;’ 
nor shrank from procuring and using the ponderous apparatus 
necessary for that purpose. Whether to advise our readers to 
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do the same, or not, is a different matter. If they follow the 
author through all her wanderings, they will certainly be led 
into strange and distant lands; but things are not always pre- 
cious that are brought from afar; and, while ships that come 
from Tarshish may bring ‘gold and ivory,’ they may possibly 
also bring ‘ apes and peacocks.’ 

In the very opening of the book we are introduced to at least 
two old acquaintances under new names. Edna Earl, the hero- 
ine, is our old friend Beulah, with the difference that instead of 
fathoming the depths of philosophy and theology, she ransacks 
the domains of classic literature, archeology and science. St. 
Elmo, the scoffer, the cynic, the misanthrope whose heart has 
been cankered and hardened by one treason, the restless wan- 
derer upon the earth who has exhausted life at the age of thirty- 
four, on whose brow a constant scowl has stamped its trace, and 
whose ‘finely sculptured lips’ are writhed into a habitual sneer 
is no other than our good friend Manfred — also styled Lara, The 
Corsair, and Harold—, and very glad are we to meet him again, 
having supposed him long since deceased. There is this differ- 
ence between them, however: Manfred talks a great deal of fine 
poetry, but is moderate in his use of classical allusions; St. Elmo 
on the contrary can hardly speak without a reference to some 
scrap of ancient lore or modern science, and even in his most 
passionate appeal to the heroine not to desert him, stops to give 
her the definition of a Latin word. We are not sure, however, 
that this was not a stroke of policy on his part; forif ever mortal 
was bitten by a classical ¢arantula, it is Edna Earl. Quotations, 
allusions, comparisons, she showers upon us at every instant, 
with less regard to their appropriateness than their unfamiliarity. 

And yet she complains greatly of the charge of pedantry 
brought against her by the critics, and retorts that those who 
think her pedantic are themselves ignorant. Pedantry, dear 
Miss Earl, is not learning, but a display of learning in a wrong 
place. She desires to ‘elevate our thought and extend its range’; 
but many of her learned allusions are simply gratuitous, neither 
called for by the subject nor instructive to the reader. For in- 
stance: the Athenians to whom Paul preached, she calls ‘ the 
scofiing sophists; who, replete with philhellenic lore, and within 
sight of the marvellous triglyphs and metopes of the Parthe- 
non, &c. Why philhellenic,if they were Greeks? Why tri- 
glyphs and metopes? How did the sight of those architectural 
details peculiarly affect them? and wherein were they marvel- 
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lous? Again: ‘she visited the parsonage library as assiduously 
as did Horace, Valgius, and Virgil the gardens on the Esqui- 
line’ :— that is, she visited it assiduously. The forest ‘glowed 
with a light redder than Phthiotan wine’—in other words, it 
glowed with red light. Sometimes a description is marred by 
the introduction of words which, to the learned reader, convey 
no new impression, while to the unlearned they are simply a 
putting-out of the light. ‘Here too were black rhyta from Chi- 
usi and a cylix from Vulci,’) Why not say ‘antique drinking- 
cups’? 

Among the various criticisms passed upon Miss Earl, the one 
which appears to her most preposterous, and at which she 
‘laughs heartily,’ is, that her learning is ‘ picked up from Ency- 
clopedias.’ Now we think we can explain to the fair heroine 
how critics have been led to a conclusion which seems to her so 
ludicrous. A single instance will suffice. She informs St. Elmo 
(p. 156, after explaining to him about the Tenthredo) that ‘ mis- 
erable, useless lives are sinful lives,’ and that the Greeks embod- 
ied this truth in ‘the myth of Tantalus.’ ‘You are a scholar, 
Mr. Murray; look back and analyse the derivation and signifi- 
cance of that fable. Tantalus, the son of Pluto, or Wealth, was, 
according to Pindar, ‘a wanderer from happiness,’ and the name 
represents a man abounding in wealth, but whose appetite was 
so insatiable, even at the ambrosial feast of the gods, that it ul- 
timately doomed him to eternal, unsatisfied thirst and hunger in 
Tartarus.’ Nowif Miss Earl had referred to the passage in Pin- 
dar, (Ol. I, 85-94) she would have seen that the poet’s moral is 
quite different, and that the expression eipgoowas daara: is merely 
@ Pindaric euphemism for his punishment. 

But if we turn, even at the risk of provoking still louder 
bursts of laughter, to one of these ‘ Encyclopzdias '— Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary — under the head of Zantalus we find :— 
‘Tantalus, a king of Lydia, son of Jupiter by a nymph called 
Pluto (Wealth). * * * According to this poet [Pindar] Ju- 
piter hung a vast rock in the air over the head of Tantalus, 
which, always menacing to descend and crush him, deprives him 
of all joy and makes him ‘‘a wanderer from happiness” * * * 
The root of Tantalus is probably ddéaxo, and he represents the 
man who is flourishing and abounding in wealth, but whose de- 
sires are insatiable.’ Now we do not venture to question the sin- 
cerity of Miss Earl’s mirth, when the critics hinted at ‘ Ency- 
clopeedias ;’ but we would ask her if it is not a little —just a 

little — ungrateful. 
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But when our author descends from her learned cothurnus, 
she writes in good, plain, vigorous, and— with the exception of 
a few provincialisms, such as ‘he was partial to,’ for ‘he prefer- 
red,’ ‘to contemplate,’ for ‘to intend’—pure English. Many 
passages, and especially the description. of the death of Felix, 
are full of pathos and beauty. The moral tone and teachings of 
the story are unexceptionable, and we are convinced that if the 
author would but study simplicity of form and style, she might 
become not merely one of the most popular, but one of the best 
of living writers of fiction. 


2.—Cameron Hatt; A Story of the Civil War, By M. A. C. Philadelphia. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 

THE subject of this story is indicated in its title. The scene 
is laid, almost entirely, in an ‘old-fashioned Virginia country 
house ’ and its neighborhood, and the action passes chiefly during 
the late war, in the events of which the principal interest cen- 
tres. The characters are few; all, with the exception of ‘the 
traitor, George Cameron,’ ardently devoted to the Southern 
cause. Though pleasing, they are hardly sharply enough defin- 
ed; though perhaps the subtle minuteness of portraiture of 
Mrs. Gaskell, and the firm clear outline of ‘George Eliot’ have 
made us a little fastidious on that point. Mr. Cameron, Uncle 
John, Dr. Beaufort and Grace Merton are hardly more than ab- 
stract types. Eva and Willie are pleasing sketches, and we 
could wish that the author had dealt more mercifully with them. 

The tone of the whole story is sad—as indeed it could hardly 
be otherwise while attempting to faithfully portray the events 
and feelings of that time—but here and there are touches of vi- 
vacity. In the descriptive passages the author succeeds better 
than in the conversations, which are somewhat tedious. The 
language is easy and graceful, and free from the effort at fine 
writing which is the foihle of too many of our female writers. 


3.—Kinc Rene’s Daveuter. A Danish Lyrical Drama by Henrik Hertz. 
Translated by Theodore Martin. New York. Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
For sale by Kelly & Piet, Baltimore. 

WE hardly know how to reconcile this charming little book 
with its title. It can scarcely be called a drama, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word; and the fact of its containing three 
songs, hardly justifies the epithet of lyrical. It is rather a dra- 
matic poem: an exquisite vignette, not a painting. It is com- 
prised in one act; there is no change of scene, and the time is 
frow. mid-day to sunset. 
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On a hasty reading, this poem appears scarcely more than a 
sketch, with such simplicity and apparent ease is it constructed ; 
but upon a careful and critical examination, we see that it is the 
work of a master. We have grown accustomed to such violent 
poetry, to such agonies, triumphs and despairs, that it is delight- 
ful to be thus led into a region where all is calm, graceful and 
lovely. The style is in harmony with the thoughts, and has that 
grace, which, as Goethe says, comes only from perfected power. 
An inferior writer would have strained for effect at such points 
as Tristan’s discovery of Iolanthe’s blindness, or where the 
knowledge of her loss first flashes upon her. The manner in 
which Tristan makes the discovery, by her giving him a red rose 
when he had asked for a white one, is very happy, and is an in- 
stance of the perfect ‘keeping’ of the poem. 

The introduction of Almerik,—who, like the confidante of the 
old French drama, seems only brought in for the purpose of let- 
ting the audience know the general state of affairs at the open- 
ing of the play—is rather clumsily managed: he speaks of an 
important charge confided to him by the king, but does nothing 
throughout the play to make him a necessary personage. If 
there be fruit-bearing date-palms in Provence, which we doubt, 
they must be of a peculiar variety for Iolanthe to be able to pluck 
fruit from them. 

The typography, paper, and binding are very handsome and 
creditable to the publishers, who, we are glad to learn, propose 
issuing a series of translations from the choicest foreign litera- 
ture. 


4.—Tae Journat or Mavrice pg Gurnin, with an Essay by Matthew Arnold, 
and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Kdward Thornton Fisher, 
Professor of English Language and Literature at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. New York. Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. For sale by Kelly & Piet, 
Baltimore. 


RaRE.yY have the self-communings of a gentler or more deli- 
cate spirit been given to the world than those of Maurice de 
Guérin. But we must confess to a certain antipathy to all such 
journals of ‘the inner life.’ When they are not, as is too fre- 
quently the case, the out-pouring of a boundless egotism, they 
are apt to fall into the other extreme, and become a Jeremiad of 
lamentations over faults, weaknesses, and failures, as unprofita- 
ble as it is wearisome. In fact, this continual poring over our- 
selves and our spiritual infirmities, not merely indicates a mor- 
bid nature, but is itself a disease: a moral intussusception, which, 
until relieved, checks all healthy nutrition. 
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We can see the pernicious results of this habit of thought, on 
almost every page of this journal,— though doubtless much 
should be set to the score of ill-health,— and observe how sensi- 
tiveness can be made so morbidly acute, that every touch is tor- 
ture. Unfavorable opinions, even gently expressed, crush him to 
the earth ; yet he can not bear the praises of his friends, so con- 
scious is he of not deserving them. In the beauties of nature 
alone, which he adores as a lover and describes as a poet, does 
his spirit find relief; and yet he greatly reproaches himself for 
yielding to this charm. Had he yielded to it entirely, and be- 
come a student of nature as well as her hesitating lover, he would 
probably have found the cure of his mental malady. 

For it is rarely that a man is gifted with such intense appre- 
ciation of natural beauty, or with such power of portraiture, as 
was Maurice de Guérin. The bits of description scattered 
throughout this journal are lovely pictures, full of vitality and 
truth. Had his physical health been stronger, he might have at- 
tained a healthier frame of mind, and have taken an uncontested 
place among the chief poets of his time. 

Of the fidelity of the translation we can not judge, not having 
the original at hand ; but of its style we can not speak in terms 
of unqualified praise. A writer who uses such provincialisms as 
‘belittle,’ ‘entirety,’ and ‘transpired’ (for ‘passed,’ or ‘took 
place,’) and so gross a vulgarism as ‘ less than no time,’ we should 
hardly think thoroughly qualified for the professorship of the 
English language and literature. 


$.—Tue Oren Potar Sra: a Narration of a Voyage of Discovery towards the 
North Pole. By Dr. I.I. Hayes. Hurd & Houghton. New York. 1867. 


For sale by Kelly & Piet. 

TuIs is an interesting narrative of the latest attempt in arctic 
exploration. Partly in a schooner, and partly by dog-sledges, 
Dr. Hayes succeeded in reaching the latitude of 81°35’ north, 
the highest northern land ever attained. Here he found himself 
on the shore of that vast and mysterious ocean, the unknown 
Polar sea. The account of the party’s adventures is written in 
a lively and pleasant manner, and the book is an acceptable addi- 
tion to the records of arctic travel. 
6.—Easy German Reapina, after a New System. By George Storme. New 

Edition, revised by E. A. Oppen. New York. Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
_ For sale by Kelly & Piet, Baltimore. 

Tus little work will doubtless prove a useful book for begin- 

ners. The notes are ample, and contain not merely the transla- 
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tions of the principal words, but designations of the declensions 
and genders of nouns, inflections of the verbs, and all other points 
of grammatical importance. The only fault that strikes us is the 
selection of the anecdotes composing the text ; which are mostly 
jokes, and the great majority of these poor ones. With a very 
little labor the compiler might have provided a collection of real- 
ly valuable historical and biographical anecdotes which would 
have been a source of double profit to the student. 
7.—Tue History or Maryann, to which are added Brief Biographies of Dis- 
tinguished Statesmen, Philanthropists, Theologians, etc. Prepared for the 
Schools of Maryland. With numerous Engravings. Philadelphia. E. H. 
Butler & Co. ’ 

By whom prepared? And by whom introduced into the 
Schools of Maryland? These questions are nowhere answered 
by the history itself, or by its title page. It requires no spirit, 
however, to come from the dead, or from New England, to ena- 
ble us to guessitsorigin. Its sentiments, itsprinciples, its fictions, 
and philanthropy—all smack of the fountain whence they 
have so freely flowed. How unlike the real history of Maryland! 
How hostile to tke free, noble, and generous spirit, by which she 
has ever been animated! Is it not a shame, then, a burning and 
a crying shame, that our boys and girls should be made to drink 
of this new spirit, till their minds are transformed into the like- 
ness of that on which they feed ? 

By a glance at the back of this ‘School History of Maryland,’ 
we are reminded, that our schools in all parts of the South have 
been, and still are to no inconsiderable extent, flooded with his- 
tories of the United States, from the same prolific source. We 
shall, in our next issue, expose some of the most popular of these 
‘ Histories,’ as they are called, and show on what infamous fic- 
tions and falsehoods the minds of the rising generation are made 
to feed and fatten. Till then, we shall allow the little ‘School 
History’ before us, to enjoy its quiet slumbers, or to speed on its 
errand of mischief. 

In the meanwhile, however, we shall bestow a glance on its 
constellation of ‘ distinguished statesmen, philanthropists, theolo- 
gians, etc.’ We behold in this bright galaxy, numes, many of 
which Maryland, nay, of which America, has reason to be proud. 
But there is ‘one bright particular star,’ which far outshines all 
the rest, namely, ‘Henry Winter Davis." Behind and beyond 
this grand luminary, there appear, in the dim distance, the 
names of Roger B. Taney, William Wirt, William Pinkney, 
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Charles Carroll, and of others, as stars of the second, third, fourth, 
or fifth magnitude. The names of Luther Martin and other 
small fry, do not appear at all; being quite invisib'e to the naked 
eye of the historian. Neither Carroll, nor Chase, nor Paca, nor 
Stone, occupy more than one third of the space filled by Henry 
Winter Davis. William Pinkney himself, the greatest orator 
and jurist of his day and generation, fills only about half the 
same space; and Roger B. Taney, for twenty-eight years the il- 
lustrious Chief Justice of the United States, is crowded into about 
half the dimensions of Mr. Davis: the jurist, the orator, and the 
statesman of our ‘School History of Maryland.’ 

We have not one word to say against this learned historian’s 
exalted estimate of Mr. Davis. His ‘speeches and addresses,’ in 
one large octavo volume, are before us. But this is not the place 
to analyze the productions of his mind; or to exhibit, in all their 
breadth and depth; both the weakness and the strength of his 
character. It may be true, as our ‘School History ’ informs us, 
that ‘a monument will be erected to his memory.’ If so, we 
suggest that the following extract from his memorable speech of 
February 7th, 1861, delivered just before the late war, be inscribed 
on his monument; since nothing could better illustrate the force 
with which, when he had a mind to, he could utter the truth that 
was jo him. 

‘Mr. Speaker,’ said he, as if he were pronouncing the funeral 
oration of American Freedom ‘we are at the end of the insane 
revel of partizan license which for thirty years has in the United 
States worn the mask of government. We are about to close the 
masquerade by the dance of death. The nations of the world 
look anxiously to see if the people, ere they tread that measure, 
will come to themselves. Yet in the early youth of our national 
life, we are already exhausted by premature excesses. The cor- 
ruption of our political maxims has relaxed the tone of public 
morals, and degraded the public authorities from the terror to 
the accomplices of evil doers. Platforms for fools — plunder for 
thieves — offices for service — power for ambition, unity in these 
essentials — diversity in the immaterial matters of policy and leg- 
islation — charity for every frailty—the voice of the people is 
the voice of God: these maxims have sunk into the public mind 

_— have presided at the administration of public affairs, have al 
most effaced the very idea of public duty. The government, un- 
der their disastrous influence, has gradually ceased to fertilize 
the fields of domestic and useful legislation, and pours itself, like 
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an impetuons torrent, along the barren ravine of party and sec- 
tional strife. It has been shorn of every prerogative that were 
the austere aspect of authority and power. The President, no 
longer preceded by the fasces and the axe, the emblems of su- 
preme authority, greets every popular clamor with wreathed 
smiles and gracious condescension, is degraded to preside in the 
palace of the nation: over the distribution of spoils among wrang- 
ling victors, dedicates his great powers to forge or find arms to 
perpetuate partizan warfare at the expense of the public peace. 

The original ideas of the Constitution have faded from men’s 
minds.’ 

A monument, with these words incribed upon it, might serve 
to mark the grave of Henry Winter Davis, or of that hideous and 
revolting thing wearing ‘the mask of government,’ whose horri- 
ble corruptions he so forcibly describes. 


8.—PRESIDENT REED or Prennsytvania. A Reply to George Bancroft and Oth- 
ers. By William B. Reed. Philadelphia: Howard Challen, 1308 Chestnut 
Street. 1867. 

THE subject of this volume, President Reed, was, as every stu- 
dent of American history is aware, one of the heroes of the Rev- 
olution of 1776; the Adjutant General of the American army, 
and, from the beginning to the end of his military service, the 
trusted bosom friend of Washington. Mr. Bancroft has, never- 
theless, taken no little pains to blacken his memory, in what he 
is pleased to call his History of the United States. The ‘Reply’ 
of Mr. Reed, considering the provocation, is exceedingly mild in 
its tone and temper. But it is absolutely crushing in its effect. 
It annihilates, not only the false accusations of Mr. Bancroft, 
but also his character for veracity; that is,if he had one. Nev- 
er was the mendacious malignity of this historian more complete- 
ly exposed. 

9.—A Mesomr oF THE Last YEAR OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE IN THE Coy- 
FEDFRATE STATES OF AMERICA, containing an Account of the Operations of 
his Commands in the Years 1864 and 1865. By Lieutenant General Jubal 


A. Early, of the Provisional Army of the Confederate States. 1867. Pp. 
135. 


THE admirable preface to this admirable volume opens with 
the words: ‘Under asolemn sense of duty to my unhappy coun- 
try and to the brave soldiers who fought under me, as well as to 
myself, the following pages have been written.’ There is noth- 
ing in the book inconsistent with this manly declaration. It will 
be read with great pleasure by all who wish to understand the 
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history of the late war; to which history it is a most valuable 
contribution. If our space would permit, we should extract 
some of the noble passages of the ‘ Preface,’ as well as of the 
body of the work, for the benefit of our readers. But they will, 
no doubt, procure and read the whole book; not only on account 
of its high intrinsic merits, but also on account of the object for 
which it has been published. ‘The author of this work,’ says 
the ‘Note by the Publisher,’ ‘having generously placed it at the 
disposal of the Memorial Association of Virginia—engaged in 
the pious task of collecting the remains of the Southern soldiers 
who fell on Virginia's battle-fields, with the view of enclosing 
and marking their graves—it is published at the lowest possible 
cost, for the purpose of raising funds for this praise-worthy ob- 
ject. All the profits arising from the sale of the work, will be 
sacredly appropriated to the end in view.’ 
For sale by Ketty & Piet, Booksellers, Baltimore. 
10.—Memorrs OF GENERAL TURNER ASHBY AND HIS CompgERS. By Rev. Jas. 
B. Avirett, late Chaplain of the Ashby (Laurel) Brigade, A.N. V. Balti- 
more. Selby & Dulany. 1867. 

THE brief but eventful period that has elapsed since the close 
of the late war, has been singularly fruitful in memoirs. Not 
merely the great leaders whose names are identified with the 
prominent events of that war, but very subordinate personages 
have each his little band of admirers, who affectionately prepare, 
as best they can, some record of their heroes, and claim for them 
—what whose heart would be so hard as to dispute ?—a little 
place in their country’s memory. 

Not of the latter class, however, was Turner Ashby, whose 
life, written by one who knew and loved him well, is here before 
us. In him were joined, by a rare commingling of elements, 
tenderness and simplicity with courage and determination, to 
form the embodied ideal of the knightly character, so often sung 
of but so rarely seen; and his biographer has done well in ex- 
hibiting this two-fold aspect of his character, who, ‘impetuous as 
a thunderbolt in battle, was gentle as a woman in camp.’ - 

The details of this memoir are minute, and the descriptions 
vivid, coming as they do from one who was an eye-witness of 
most of the facts he describes. The style is a little labored, per- 
haps, but this may be attributed to want of practice with the 
pen, and is readily excused in favor of the sincere and almost 
brotherly affection that has prompted the undertaking. 

We have only space to comment in detail upon one portion of 
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this memoir ; but that portion we think of sufficient importance 
to merit especial notice. Dr. Dabney, in his life of Jackson, has 
brought the grave charge against Ashby of having ‘ undertaken 
an independent enterprise,’ during the battle near Winchester 
on May 24th, 1862, and of ‘ passing around the scene of action,’ 
owing to which dereliction or insubordination on Ashby’s part, 
there was ro cavalry to pursue the retreating Federals, and ren- 
der the victory complete. This, according to Dr. Dabney’s ac- 
count, drew upon Ashby the deserved indignation of his superior 
oiicer. 

Nothing can be more painful to the Southern reader than to 
think of any misunderstanding or ill-feeling between two such 
devoted and gallant men as Jackson and Ashby; and we are 
sincerely thankful to Mr. Avirett for placing this matter in its 
true light. He shows, conclusively, we think, that the larger 
part of the cavalry under Ashby’s command were employed, in 
obedience to orders, in guarding stores and prisoners, in watch- 
ing the movements of Generals Fremont and Shields, and in oth- 
er necessary duties. During the flight of General Banks’ forces, 
Ashby was actively engaged with all the cavalry then at his dis- 
posal, in capturing and sending back prisoners; if not imme- 
diately under the eye of Jackson, no less participating in the ac- 
tion and doing his part to complete the victory. If Ashby had, 
as Dr. Dabney says, but ‘a handful “around him,’ well was that 
handful employed, and in no ‘independent enterprise.’ As for 
the supposed indignation of Jackson with Ashby’s alleged mis- 
conduct, it is sufficiently answered by his order, but a few days 
later, appointing Ashby his Chief of Cavalry. General Jackson 
was too wise a leader and too firm a disciplinarian, to appoint 
any officer to this important command who did not possess his 
full confidence; much less one who had so recently been guilty 
of an unpardonable military offence. The contrary supposition 
is even more unjust to Jackson than it is to Ashby ‘himself; and 
we rejoice to see this matter (in which, doubtless, Dr. Dabney 
was misinformed) satisfactorily explained, without the necessity 
of attributing misconduct to the one or inconsistency to the oth- 
er of these two galiant men. 
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NOTICES. — 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW is published on the first days of | 
| January, April, July and October, at Five. Dollars per annum, payable in 
| advance, or on delivery of the first number. If not paid within three ‘| 
months, the price will be Six Dollars. 


It is desirable that, in future, contributions should not exceed thirty 


> 


printed pages. 


' The vates for advertising, for the year 1867, are Fifty Dollars per 
annum for one page, Twenty-five Dollars for half page, Fifteen Dollars for 


one-fourth, and Ten Dollars for one-eighth of a page. 


Letters, &¢., should be ‘addressed to Win. Hand Browne, Office of The 


Southern Review, No. 5 Spurrier’s Court, Baltimore, Ma. 
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ta presenting to the public the first number of Tie Sovinern Review, we deem: | 
4. it. fit occasion briefly to set forth the‘causes that have induced its publication, and © 
“the the principles on which it will be conducted. xs 
Tue Sovrnern Revrew is intended to supply a need long felt.at the South ; the 
toed of an organ for Southern men of letters, and of a high class of periodical liters 
‘Gsice for Southern readers. Already some of the ablest writers of the country a 
“enrolled among its contributors, and we are sure that their articles will’he of a char 
acter'to justify the confidence of Our subscribers. 
’ We desire this Revisw to represent the South, not as_a-party, but as a peop 
plitics, however, in the highest sense of the word—as gathered from the teaching 
‘Ff history and. philosophy—will not be excluded from its’ pages. The ‘causes and 
¢ “eonsequences of the late war, and the yarious qnestions fo which it has given rise, - 
“will, from.time to time, be temperately diséussed ; not with#he view of awakening - 
‘acrimonious or vindictive feeling, but of drawing profit from the experience of the 7 
aR 4 
* > “Phe subject of Education will form a prominent topic:in the: pages of Tue | 7 
- Sourmenx Review, The Southern people are awake to the fact that we cateno: | 
longer trust the: mental. and moral training-of our sons and daughters to teachers and, | 
‘books imported fromabroad. It is ovr desire to bring before them what the most 
» judicious of owr‘own thinkers and scholars have thought in this matter: and also to 
< give publicity to such educational works as we may believe worthy of their confi- 


| dence, as well as to-warn them against such as ure unsuitable or pernicious, 
Pe : 





Finally, all the-more interesting questions of the day, pertaining to literature, 
art, science, or philosophy, will, as occasion serves, be treated in our pages; and 


| “we invite contributions on all topics of general interest —exeluding every thing of & 
+ ‘sectarian, character — from all thinking men who sre friends of the South. 
While the North is sending forth, by tens of thousands, her Monthlies and Quar- 
terlies exclasively devoted to her own views, it seems but fair and right that the South | 
we also be heard. Hence the need and the origin of Tus SOtrHeRN ‘Review, 





ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE. 
MORE, January ist, 1867. WM. HAND BROWNE, 

















